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PREFACE 



JAMES GEDDES, Efq; the author of the 
foUowing performance was cldeft fon of an 
old and reipefted family in the flure of Twcc- 
dale in Scotland. A good natural capacity* a de- 
lire of knowledge, and the feeds of the fineft dif- 
pofitions began early to fiiew themfelves in him. 
His aiTe^onate father, who ftill furxives him, 
obferving thde promifing fymptoms in his Ion, 
and having a juft ienfe of the great importance of 
a good education, took great care that his mind 
ihould be form'd to fuch a fenle of virtue and 
religion, and fuch a tafte for valuable knowledge, 
as might render him happy in himfelf, an orna- 
ment to his family, and ufeful in his flatton in 
the world. 

He received the firft rudiments of learning in 
his father's family under the (Kreftion of private 
tutors, ^s genius was quick, and he took great 
pleaiiire in reading, fo that he foon mad^conH- 
derable progrefs in the learned languages and 
the elements of Philolbphy. As foon as he im- 
derftood the Latin and Greek languages,he en- 
tered with remarkable i^irit,into the fentiments 
a a ■ of 
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of the uiticnt writers, and difcovcred a maoly 
thirft for a more thorough knowledge of them. 

He afterwards (hidied the diiferent branches 
of Philofophy at the Univerfity of Edlnbiugh, 
and particularly profecuted the Mathematical 
ftudies, in which he made uncommon profici- 
ency, under the tuition of the late learned Mr. 
Colin M'Laurin. 

After he had finifiied his Philosophical flu- 
dies,his thoughts were turned to the Law, which 
he prc^ledto make the peculiar ftiidy and pro- 
. feflionofhislife: after the ufual courfe of pre- 
paratory ftudyin that branch of learning, he was 
admitted Advocate with the approbauon of his 
examinators. He praAifed at the Bar for leve- 
ral years with growing reputadon, and if it had 
pleafed divine providence to prolong his life, he 
would have been ranked among the eminent in 
that profeffion: he was cut off by a lingering 
confumption betwixt thirty and forty years of 
age. 

He retained through hiswhole life, that keen 
relifh for antient literature, which he had imbi- 
bed in his youth. He readand Ibidied theGreek 
and Roman writerswitbadegree of entbuHafin: 
< fo 
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£> that what time he could fpare from the duties 
of his profefllon and the neceflaiy affidrs of his 
family was devoted to the ftudy of the andeDC 
Poets, Philofophers and Hiltorians. The follow- 
ing ElBiy is a proof of fuch an extenHve know- 
ledge both of their language and (entiment,as is 
rarely to be met with in thofe who, like hlmj are 
engaged in the fcenes of aAlve Ufe. 

His charaAer was amiable and worthy in all 
re^JcAs: the principles of his family, the early 
impreflions of his education, and his frequent 
perulal of his favourite Greek and Roman hif- 
torians had united theirforce to inlpire him with 
the v^meA; love of liberty and with the mofl: 
hearty zeal for the prefervation of our prefenc 
happy conftitution. In private life, he maintai- 
ned a juft and untainted reputation for probity 
and virtue: he was a lover and friend of real me- 
rit wherever he beheld it, and he difcovered on 
all occalions a juft and glowing indignation at 
balenefs and vlllany of ail kinds. He had a na- 
tural fincerity and opennefs of temper which 
made him fpak his Inmofl: thoughts, accompa- 
nied with a firm integrity which every one re- 
lied upon with an eotlrc confidence. He vnts 
blelled 
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blefled with a peculiar wannth of heart, and a 
iconftant (weetnefs and chearfiilnefs of temper, 
which was very obfervable and engaging to all 
who converfed with him .-which being united in 
him with a great variety of valuable knowledge, 
an uncommon degree of vivadty, and all focial 
di^ficions in great perfeftion, rendered him 
both an agreeable and inllru^ve companion. 
As he was a lover of learning himfelf he encou- 
raged it in others to the utmoft of his power. 
And as his natural diQ>olitions led him to enter 
into all the intimacies of real friendfhip, he was 
nnweariedly aAive in promoting the interefts of 
his particular friends. While at the fame time, 
a warm and cxtenfive benevolence of heart 
prompted him to do Idnd offices to all as he had 
power and opportunity. 

Such accomplilhments and virtues could not 
fail to render htm a blellingand ornament to his 
family and friends, to procure him the hearty love 
andefteemof all who were acquainted with him, 
and make his death a publick lofs. He died fin- 
cerely lamented by all who knew him, as a friend 
to learning, virtue and truth. 

His languiihing ftate of health for feveral 
. years 
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years before his death was one occafloo of re- 
tarding the publication of thi£ Eflay: And the 
reader is defired to obferve that from p. 257 of 
the EJTay had not the author's finUhing hand, 
fo that it is not to be expe^ed, to be as correft 
as the former part. There are feveral papers lef^ 
which would make up another volume, and were 
intended for It, but as they are not fit for the 
Prefs, without a very careful review, it is not yet 
determined whether they are to be published. 
We fliall fay nothing of the Eflay itfelf, but 
leave it to the judgment of the intelligent and 
candid reader. 
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ESSAY 

ON THE 

COMPOSITION 

O F T H E 

A N T I E N T S. 

Sect. I. 

OfthecQmpQfitionorftru3ureofJiyle;the 
pojition ofivordj, and arrangement of pe- 
riods. Rules of this compojttim, — -from 
■whom to be learned.-How a right tafte 
// loji. 

NOTHING conduces more to form 
a juft tafte, dian the frequcnt,and 
atteutiTe perulal of fuch books, 
as are compoled on the higheft and molt 
important af&irs in life, and wrote with 
correiJVnefe, and a fpiiit equal to the dig- 
nity of the fubjeft. The obligations we 
ly under to men of genius, who have 
A thus 
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Scft, I. thus dedicated moft of their time and la- 
^-^^"^''^ hour to the improvement of their fellow- 
creatures, are nnfpeakable. Thpie writers, 
by the harmony of their elegant and grace- 
ful periods, delight the ear, and convey 
their fentiments with a powerftil charm. 
To give a Reader fiich noble entertain- 
ment, great art and care is requiiite. The 
author, whoever he be, muftnot take up 
with common and low expreifions, or 
trite phrafes: but make an accurate choice 
of fuch words as are both fimple and pure, 
noble and grand ; and adorn them with 
a compojition, in the ftrufture of which, 
■^ fweetnefs and dignity may meet together. 
The elements of ipeech are common- 
ly reduced to nouns, verbs, and particles. 
Theft;, when united together, make what 
we call the members of fpeech; and the 
joining of thefe members, conftitutes a pe- 

compofiti- riod, or artificial fentence. .To give a 

ii" "^ "' " right pofition to the words, a due harmo- 
ny to the different members, and conneft 
both in proper periods, is the bufinefs of 
compofition.* 
J It is the beautiful, and harmonious ftru- 
fture of the periods, which adds a dignity 

■ S« the UA now oa %. 4. 

and 
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and grace to either poem, or oration. Ma- Scft. r. 
ny writers both in verfe and profe, have ^^'"^''^ 
been very exa6V in their choice of words 
elegant and adapted to the fiibjeft; but, 
being deftitiite of a juft ear, run into dif- 
fonant and jarring mealures, by which 
they lofe their Iabour,and fpoil the whole. 
Their produflions are unpleafent and 
naufeous to the reader. — Others, tho' fo 
unlucky as to chufe mean and vulgar 
words ; yet by arranging them in a me- 
lodious manner, have given a furprifing 
beauty to their diiHion.— The truth is, the ~] 
polition of words feems to bear the iame J 
proportion to the choice of them, that the 
words themfelveshave to the fentiments. 
As the fineft fentiment is cold and lan- 
guid when not cloathed with the orna- 
ment of beautiful language, fo the inven- 
tion of the pureft and moft elegant ex- 
preflions will have fmall efie^ unlefs you 
add an harmonious compofition. 

Whoever is the Icaft converfent among 
the Antients, knows, what great pains 
they took in modelling their periods, and 
refining their language ; their Poets, Ora- 
tors, Philofophers, Hiftorians, were all 
intent on it. They knew well that the 
A % jiobleU; 
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Seft. J. nobleft fentiments, when divefted of fttch 
^■'^^''^ a fplendid robe, would be lc£ aflceHng 
"^ orperfuafive.-To explain the rules they 
ufcd in their compolitions, fo fully and 
accurately as the extent of the fubjcd^ 
might require , would lead beyond the 
bounds defigncd for chisDinTciration ;tind, 
without going far into the deptlis of criti- 
cif[n,the following loote obfcrvations may 
fuffife. 
chdce«Dd 2, Every artiftmuft be careful, firft of 
m^ all, to furnifli himlelf with fuch materi- 
als as are proper for his work, and then 
confider how he is to adapt tlicin to each 
other, how range and difpofe of them, 
what fliall be chofcn, and what rcjct'lcd. 
The^rchite^f when he has prepared his 
ftone, timber, and other ueccflarics, con- 
trives how he may beft fit them to each 
other;and if 'tis difficult to bring them ia> 
to order,or cement them togctlicr.hc con- 
fiders what part of tliem Ihall be cut ofTi 
and fo makes the whole uniform, and re- 
gular. Thus alfo an Author is to at- 
tend to the choice of his words,miitc them 
in a friendly tyc, ufe fuch as contribute to 
the majelly, and beauty of his language, 
rejed the ungraceful, and wind up the 
whole 
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■whole period to a true pitch of harmony. Seft. i. 
Sometimes, to caufe it run with the grea- '^^^VW 
ter fmoothnefs, and juft cadency, he will 
find bimfelf obliged, not only to ftrip iti,(rf 
all fuperfluity s,but even to leave out fome- 
thing m the fenfe, which the reader miift 
neceflarily fupply, from his own inventi- 
on. Demofthenes, but efpecially Thucy- 
dide abound with inftances of this. Nor 
isa reader of tafteat alloflended withit; 
on the contrary he is pleafed with the 
compliment paid his underftanding. — At 
other timeSj for the Jake of his numbers, 
an Author will be under a neceffity of ad- 
ding more wc^ds than what the fenfe 
feems to require. One is deUg^ted with a 
redundancy of this kind, whexi, without 
i^ the fentence would not fufficiently fill 
the ear, nor the iymphony be complete. 
Examples of this occur in the Grecian 
orator, but more frequently in the Ro- 
man: and all our tranflations of antient 
poetry are full of them. 
3. As a writer is to 
choice of his words, and in jud^ng of the 
happieft and moft graceful flation for 
them,fo he muft alfo conned his periods 
in an eafy melodious manner. When he 
has 
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Sc£t I. has thought od every thing he is to lay, 
*-'^»^^ andisfuIlymaflerofhisientimentSfheis 
next to conilder in what order they mull 
be ranged. If bb invention fuggeib a 
crowd of thoughts on the the &me fub- 
jed, and if all or moft c^ them can be 
brought into one period, the length of it 
is not to terrify him, provided It be not 
too intricate or involved, but How with 
finoothnds, convey his ideas dillint^ly, 
and the different members of k don't run 
confufedly into one another. When the 
- reader is greatly perplexed, and at a lofs 
for the meaning, tho' the diftion be ne- 
ver fo elegant, the charm vanifties. The 
muHck is drown'd, amidfl the hurry and 
confufion of fentiments. It feems a juft 
rule in ^lite-writing, tho' not always ob- 
ferved by the Modems, that two long fen- 
tences ought never iucceffivcly to follow 
one another.Seldom,if ever,will you iind, 
either in Demofthenes or Plato, any re- 
markable deviation from this rule. They 
were too good judges in compofition, not 
to know, that a repetition of the fame 
length of period becomes flat and infipid. 
The dwelling too long on one note is of- 
fenUve to the ear. Whereas if you in- 
wrmingle 
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termingje a laconic condfeDels, andfre- ScB. i. 
quendy introduce ihort, nervous, clear, '-'"^''^ 
and exprefliTe fentences, after one great- 
ly prolonged, the e&^ fuch a method has 
on the mind is wonderiiil, the variety ex- 
tremely entertaining. 

The tvfo things then, which every good 
vmter either in profe or verfe is to aim at, ^ 
Qxe* fweetnefs QSid dignity. As the eye is 
pleafed, when beholding a beautiful fta- 
tue, or a pifture where the Ihades and co- 
lours are well laid on, the features, fliap^ 
and geftures lively, the proportions juft, 
and a true llkeneis prderved thro* the 
whole; fo an harmonious mixture of mu- 
ileal founds is delightful to the ear. 

4. Not only are proper words to be 
chofen, and the periods to foUow eafily 
on one another, but their difierent mem- 
bers are alfo to be adorned with all thofe 
graces which cuftom or experience has 
taughtus. One part of aientenccwill be 
happily placed in fuch a way as to mafce 
the whole of it grand and elegit, which, 
if tranfpofed out of that order and joined 
with another word, is ignoble and un- 
gracefuL-Of this, various examples might 

* ri nSv, ^ T* KahtT. U the AntietiB caU it. 

be 
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Scft. 1 . be given both from the Grecian and Ro- 
^^^"^^"^ manwriters;andwboeTerde{irestohaTe 
a diftin^ notion of what the Andents 
taught on this head, may confult Dion. 
HalicamalTeus in his excellent Treatife 
upon the compoHtion of words f: Here 
is one example, which he gives us out of 
j4e/chines: " 'EttJ cduloy xaX«s* em tvs 
*' vofini xaXeii' (Tt) riiv Siiifio^allay xa- 
- '* XeTs. Tour argument is againftyourfelf: 
** it is againji the laws : it is againji the com- 
** man-wealthy Now, lays Dionyfius, " If 
** this fentence, which coniifts of three 
" members, was made to run thus: \-k\ 
" cajjiovj Vj r^i yof^i, ^ tjic J)j|Uoxfa7/ac, 
** xoXeJs' " your argument is againji jour- 
" Je^tOad the laws, and the commonwealth " 
** its energy and vehemence wou'd be 
" gone." it wou'd lofe what Cicero calls 
the aculeusforenjis, and become blunt and 
infipid. Many inftances might be brought 
from Cicero to the fame purpofe. No ora- 
tor was ever atmorc pains in ftudying the 
mulic and harmony of his periods, nor 
with greater fuccefe. Let one but take 
up the firft fentence that comes to hand, 

t Sea. r, 6, 7, B, Mid 9th. ii Cm[itfit'mtVcrienm pag. lo-^iy. 
^tionit Oxon. Tom. a. 

and 
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and change the ftrufture of it ; he will Se&:. i. 
foon perceive the juftnefs of this obferva- '-^''ynJ 
tion. Forexample, the beginning of his 
fpeechforM(7(j; " Etfi vereor,judices ! ne 
** turpe Jit, profortijftmo vjro dicere incipi- 
" entem, timere:" change but the order 
of thefe words ever fo little, as thus, " Et- 
" fi vereor, jud'ices '. ne, profirtijftmo v'lro 
" dicere incipieutem, timere turpe Jit " And 
any one will be fenfible they have no lon- 
ger the fame beauty, the fame inimitable 
dignity.* 

B To \ 

•PolEbly thii, and fomc of the foregoing CTpreflions, may be 
tiiought too ftroDg ; it may be (aid with Horace, " Invert the or- 
" der of the poem as yoii think lit, yet ilili 

ittiadia etiemiajiflimcnihrafiitloc. Sal. 4. lib. I. 

" fo alfo in piofc- writings, if the fencimenti arc juft and grand, 
" Ihey will certainly pleafe, tho' not eiprelied with the utnioft 
elcgatjcc and beauty of compoCdon. — In anfwer to this objeftion, 
I would obfcrve that Horace fpeaJts of the fentimenrs alone, and 
of Ihofebad poetswho wrote in a low manner; and ncit, that the 
beft of the antient critics have delivered their opinion in as flrong 
terms: thus Dion. HalicatnalTeus (ays, " wft T«f //.h inXoyHf 
" ^ ira/jiOiruv rift ourwr f^vtritf, r!i( ll QrMutac ^orue 

" tifidrur K^iwfir. tho' the words are the fame, yet if yoii in- 
" vert their order, Ihe vcrGfieation and meafures aredeflroyed; 
" the figures, themanners, the pathos, and grandeurof the poem 
•' art all loft. The like will happen to profe-writings wbere.you 
" alter thecompofilion, tho' the femewords remain." D.HuBceni. 
Tom. 1. fag. 7, a. ieCanpfit. Vtrh<mm;Ox»ide«faciitimai; tlienhe 
proceeds to give various examples of this out of Homer, Euripidei, 

Hetodot, &c. Cicero in the end of his OraJw.lays down the fame 

toitf " Quantim mtttn fit afti Jkeri, txfmri Stet,Ji <ml comftfal ora/a- 
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Seft I. Toformajuftnotionhowthewewiitfrj 
t^yy^J of a period are to be knit, aod adapted to 
each other, we muft reflet on the difib- 
rentwaysofipeaking; fometimieswctalk 
in a pojitive commanding manner, at o- 
ther times in a doubtfid way ; this mo- 
ment, our ftyle is interrogative, the next, 
fuppliant; as each of tliete have their own 
charaifVers, and peculiar expreiSons, cok 
muft be taken to conform our fpeech to 

Awjjffor them. 

•«™°"y 5. If'tisalk'd, Whence ariies this har- 
mankind, mofly OT bcauty of language? what are the 
rulesforobtainingit? Theanfweris ob- 
vious, Whatevjer renders a period fweet 
and plea£mt,make3 it aMb gracefiiija good 
ear is the gift of nature, it may be much 
improv'd, but not acquired, by art; ishor 

fOu- immMa res, ^c. and aica giving loine ejumpki i^thu, he 
adds, " Vidifiu, at, urMiu vaimim faHa" caapmitU, Sftmi'vmiit, 
" fttattfatntui, almiiiantmiBartaJtKf,qBii,J^,tx,^lit£Jliita??' 
^, — Thefe are fufficient luthoHtys fi) juAiSy what hu beat lafd 
on thii head. It i* very true that a noble fendma}^ tbo' diifigu- 
icd byao uikwaidftylc, will have fboM force. BUtfUllitiiU 
true that alowandgtOTdiagftjIe, in which the moQ home]}' ex- 
pTclBom and poor contemptible phiafea are ufed, will gtcati; de- 

pcefs the bicA fcDtlniciit. In Ihort, ai Mr. ..j^e^ (ayt, " "Rmk 

" ii M much diStence ioapptciicDdliig a. thought cloath'd in Q- 
<' cero's language, and that of a common autbor, as in fbelDg an 
« objcfi iy the li^t of a taper, «r by the Ught of the lun.** 

ever 
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ever is pdreHed <rf it, will fcarcely need Se6t. i, 
dry critical precepts to eiiable him to '^^'^'''^ 
judge of A true rythmus, and melody of 
composition: juft numbers, accurate pro- 
pcmions, ft Oiulical iymphony, magiiifi- 
csent figures* and that decorum, which* is 
the refult dTall thde, are 6rti/on to the hii- 
tnan mind; we are fo framed by nature, 
^ttibeir charm is irrefiftible. Hence all 
ages and nations have beteti fmit with the 
loveofthe Mufes! heiice aUb the vulgar, 
who perceive lefi of the Orator's art* are 
mca^ feniibly tranfported by the fcffce of 
his eloquence. One of equal abilities with 
the ipeakef, wUt he phafed with the eafy 
flow of the perlcxls, the itrength and ener- 
gy of diftion, the dignity erf fentiments; 
but, beiiig on his guard, he fmothers the 
growing flame, and checks in its birth the 
rapture and extafy he feds riflng in his 
foul: Ind^d if the hand of a true genius, 
a real mafter, flrike the lyre, the harmo- 
ny is fe exquiflte and overpowering that 
no man whaterer can refifl: it. If there 
are yet in the heart the leall remains of 
hondly, fympathy, and kind afle^ons^ 
inftantly they take fire, when thus poww- 
fuUy excited* In thofe generous moments, 
B2 felfiOi 
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^^ felfilh defigns,envious thoughts, and dark 
uitrigues,are alhamed and lofe their pow- 
er. The cunning Statefman, for once, rc- 
figns himfelf to noble difintercfted paffi- 
ons; thefe at prcfcnt have an agreeable 
engaging afpeft, to thefe he yields the go- 
vernment of his foul; by this fellow-feel- 
ing he is conftrained to wifli, to think, to 
aft, in a manner he has all his life been a 
ftranger to. The noted ftory of Cefarand 
Ligariiis proves, "that the moll determin- 
ed renegado to tlie interefts of fociety, can- 
not, unlefi devoid of all worth and inge- 
nuity, refill the moving eloquence of an 
honeftPatriot.pleading in behalf of his fel- 
low-citizen. The voice of nature founds 
loudly in the ears of all men; hardly is 
there a foul fo obdurate, as to be proof a- 
gainfl the enchanting melody of her vir- 
tuous fong. 
SrSo?' I' requires no learned arguments to 
fcmS: P"™ *^f "" mankind are moved with 
ftttotbi. melodious numbers, and well-tun'd fym- 
phonys;either from the hand of amulici- 
an, or the mouth of an eloquent fpeaker: 
of this we are convinced by daily experi- 
ence, the bed judge in the world. What 
man is not captivaiEd by the power of 
harmo- 
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harmony? Who, again, is not of^nded Sefl, i. 
with difcrepancy and difcord? * In our ^-/v>J 
Britifliftage, where people of all forts are 
aflembled, how eafy is it to obferve, that 
a tafte or relilh for harmony, juft ai5tion, 
and accurate pronunciation, is natural to 
us all?-But much more did this take place 
in the crowded theatres of antient Greece 
andRome;there,ifthebeftmufician,the 
a6l:oringreateftrepute,whoknewperfed- 
ly how to handle his inftrument, or mo- 
del his voice and adion, ihould unluckily 
chance to touch a wrong ftriiig, blow a 
feIlenote,or betray an undecent gefture, 
by which the melody was loft, and the ac- 
cord deftroyed, inftantly he was hiffed by 

• Thus fays Cicero io his Orator, " Qatli^mffie efi, fvi tntat B- 
" Umntmrrmmacmeianm? atbt^Jifiahm-riKiitginfimtfi,iaBn 
" imtri£iiaititn/iiafitret,aKtpriiiiillimthi^ia,thtiiiraioiaTaliinitml. 
" luc ven TtaUitaJe ftdis Mmnt, luc uUos aimms loot : ntc lUiid qmi 
^ i^a/il, Mi ear, ai in po «fft7^ ttitilBpi: Ellamaiemmuxilaip- 
« Ixjiaim It h-mtatim infaas, fiaa atatancm pammtjiu voamJiiJici- 
" am iffa Ratura in aatihut nojlris cdlocamt ; — larii iiam, vet animus, 
<■ aamm staOia, tulnr^m paniem in ft cmtinft vtaai ^mmm mci^ 

" tttm. ire. Mutita JMt quatiam it qaaji daiirtata ; juiui, fan- 

" yaam deiita frcaJctar, ofnAiur: freMlhra aBa ire-. Otat. § ji, 
et n- As alio in his Paradoies, " fiijlrhfi paalii;Kfirnimt alra 
"■ inaKtnm, ailfi -verfu! fraauaam ijl j^Udd mS ktvinr, ett tpr^ier, 
" ixjibilatar ft expbditur." 

As an iallance of tiie delicacy or the Greeks In dug rcfpcQ, yrt 
peed only mention the noted line of Euripides, , . 

the 
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ScA. t. the people; his great reputation afibrded 
'-'"'''^ himnaprotedion^omthetrjuftcenTure. 
»j»ij^ 6. Should the muGcian put the lute in- 
to the hands of one of his noify critics^ 
who cannot touch it at all, nor bring any 
melody out of it; does his incapacity in 
this refped make him the lets a competent 
judge! — ^By no means. — ^A true lelifh , 
and a capacity for performing, are dif!e* 
rent things; the one is implanted by na- 
ture, the other the fruit of ait and appli- 
cation. — " Is this tajle in fome degree 
" naturaltoallmen.'"— Yes, If great pains 
have not been taken to corrupt it. Licen- 
tioufnefs, luxury, fenfuality,wiU at laft de- 
bauch the morals of the taoft virtuous 
people. While as yet they are untainted 
by this fetal contagion, Wdly dare any 
poet, aftor, or mufician, found a wrong 
note, or venture on an immoral long. A 
flow of wealth, \ift0ry5 in war, immenle 
power, caule a giddinefs of thought, and 
afondnds for novelties; this dilpoies the 
mind to hearken to any new doctrines 
whichihall be taught it:ThelhrewdpoUti- 
cian,the wicked orator, fiezes greedily on 
the lucky opportunity, plys the people on 
dieir w«ik fide, flatters, cajoles, corrupts; 
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alluring them with baits, where the poi- Sc£t x. 
ion i^artfiaay concealed: Vice and a falfe V-rw» 

Iftfte iofmuate themfelvCT gently. By 

<^ee& the corruptioii prevails, till the 
whc^ harmony of the mind is deftroyed; 
a,jaA ear j ddicacy c^&ntiment, Hmplici- 
ty of thought, ajod ingeniiity (rfheart, are 
k)fl; the fpriogi, the juft tone of the foul, is 
broke, the afleitions are diforderly, true 
heroifm, genoro^and fiDrtitude,no lon- 
ger govern: the mind becomes a prey to 
its paffiofis, a. foe to virtue and truth, and 
dvpeUs with difcord and barbarity. Thus 
Athens and Rome» when they loft thdr 
tafte, loft their liberty ; and it were to be 
wiflied, other nations would be fo wife, 
as to take warning from their &te. 

There is no impropriety in applying 
the qualitys of mufic to oratOTy ; they dif- 
fer at moft only in degree, not in kind : 
can it be denied that language is ca^^bl^ 
of melody, rythmus,fweetne6 and change 
of found, by the diiferent fw^nunciation, 
or modelling of the voice? Is not the ear 
raviihed with notes of this kind, as well 
as with thofe of a mufical inftrument? the 
rifmg and felling of the voice according to 
true meafures, a juft accent, an handfom 
warm 
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Scft. I. warm and pathetic aiSioD, work power- 
'^'^^''^^ fully on the mind ; footh, delight* and 
charm it, in the feme way, with the moft 
harmonious tune. In muiic there areftiarp 
and flat notes, difierent interrals and pro- 
portions; thefe, when adjufted to exaft 
time, and agreeably mingled, form a per- 
fect concord : In like manner, the various 
modulations, the high and low, deep or 
grave tone, ufed by the fpeaker, when ad- 
apted tadie natnfe of the fubjeft, and ex- 
prelfive of the paflions he feels, have an 
incredible effe^ on the hearers, and en- 
chant them as much as the fweetcft and 
moft exquiiite mufic. 
How a (en- y. Various are the methods by which 
tomes hat- our diftion may be animated, and reiider- 
™°""*' edbecomingandgracefulj aseveryohje^ 
isnot "agreeable to our fight, our tafte, and 
other fenfes; fo a great many founds are 
difagreeable to our ears: fome are harfli, 
grating, and offenfive by their difcrepan- 
cy ; while others are fweet and melting, 
alluring us with their foftneis. This dif- 
ference arifes from the nature of thofe e- 
lements,the letters and fyllables, of which 
words are compoied ; the parts of fpeech 
having this power in themfclves, which 
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'tis impoffible for us to alter ; the only Sefl. i. 
thing we can do, is to poUfli their rough- "^/V^ 
ne6 and conceal their defe^: Kothing 
contributes fo much to this as giving them 
a proper polltion, an eafy natural con* 
]un6Kon,— By mixing the harfli with the 
fi^jdie ftrong and nervous with what are 
degant, the diflbnant with the h£irmoni- 
ous, die long with the fhort, we temper 
imd allay the feeming difcord.— Due care 
is aUb to be taken, not to give any latiety 
or diiguft to the hearer: a frequent repe- 
tition ofthe fame word, phraie, or figare, 
ftntences rang'd inorie rniiform way, be- 
gnning and ending always in the laffie " 
manner, and all of one length, are highly 
difegreeable: Nothing defigjits us more 
than variety. The "fineftfonnet, after too 
many Wfo/'fj', lofcff its beauty, is heard 
wSdi<*ai Tapture,:nay often vrith dfflike. 
-Ih Aortj'as'a wife General, in di^ofing 
Ife'battaBbnsi covers the -weak with the 
flhmgi' ahdunites diewhole inone firm 
comp^ftbody ; fo art audiorofa juft ear, 
dlul^-fbch wordsW are iweet and 'fono- 
rbus, and where obliged to take in any 
"WMch are harfli and jarring, artfully tem- 
{vers-ahdintefweoves them with the reft, 
G and 
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Se£t 1 . and throws a graceful Ihade over thur de- 
^^^'^'^'^ fonnity. By this means there is hardly a- 
ny word, any particle, fo harfh or low 
but what will find at leaft an eafy inofien- 
fiTcftation. 
^^^ Itwould be toodull apiece of criticifm, 
^'^ for the generality of readers, to conlider 
eompofid- the nature, formation, and found of the 
difierent vowels, their junction with con- 
ibnants, and the formation of lyllables; 
the due length or fhortnefs of thefe, and 
what pronounciation is proper to them. 
This is certain, that he who is wholly im- 
experienced in a theory of this kind, and 
never took the trouble to refleft on it, can. 
not poUibly be maile r of a beautiful ftyle: 
he writes at random, is guided by no rule 
in his compoiltion, and knows nothing of 
the juftmeafures,and cadencyof language. 
— A tafte for ftatuary^ painting poetry, 
and mullc, has indeed been own'd, in 
fome degree, natural to us all: But does it 
thence follow, that, witlioma complete 
knowledge of their relpedive rules, any 
perfon will fucceed well in thofe arts.' 'Tis 
one tlung to be a performer, another to be 
a judge ; the one ought perfeftly to under- 
lland the theory, aud fpeculodve precepts 
of 
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(^ his art, before he profefs and pra^life it ; Seft, j. 
theotherknowswhatpleafeshiin^ndafks ^-'^v^-' 
no more: imable to handle the pencil, to 
ibund the inftrument, or adjuft its chords, 
and conJcious of his incapacity, he never 
once pretends to it; but then expefts from 
the true artilt, all thole elegant flrokes, 
and melliliucus numbers, for which na- 
ture hath given him fuch a relilh. 

Happywas it for antient Greece, when "^Um-t 
miftrefs of the moft tuneable language the ^^J^ 
world ever heard, that her heroes were at *^'"*'"- 
all due pains to ciiltivate and improve it: 
flie was certainly the favourite of the Mu~ 
fes: 
Gratis tHgenium, Gratis dedit ore rotunda 
Mufa loquiffraeter laudem,nullius avaris. 

HOR. 

Fortune,or fome propitious Deity, inven- 
ted for her thofe different dialcds, which 
^ve fuch a grace and variety, fo much 
force and emphafis to the expreffion.The 
high-founding Aeolic, the open tone of 
the Doric, the majefty of the Ionic, fweet- 
en'd by the graces and polifh'd elegance of 
the Attic, are like the grand chorus iii a 
poncert, where the fcveral parts perform 
and playtogethcr.WhenTheocritus tunes 
C a his 
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ScA. I. his rural pipe» Pindar crowns hb diam- 
*-''VV pion with Olympic laurel; or Homer,* 
uniting all their beau^Syfouods the tnno- 
pet, andAimmoDS his warri(»!s to battle.; 
what mulic is here! How deli^tful is the 
fweet fimplicity of the fliei^ierd's foog! 
How ftriking ^e bold founds, and lofqr 
Urainofche lyric hymn! Howadnutsble 
the fublime numbersj the inimitable gran- 
deur and pomp of language in the Iliad! 
when Gods and men are rufhii^ to tlw 
combat, and heaven and earth fpedators 
of the dreadful conflid !-On die firft orfe- 
^ cond reading, the daring machinery, lof- 

ty images, bold figures, gready aftonifli 
us: when the furprizc ariJmg&om their 
novelty is over, yet ftiU the Mufe has an 
inexhauftible ftore of charms in referve, 
which no length of time can Haft or dc- 
ilroy. Grand ientiments clothed in beax^ 
leous <^<^ioii muft pl^a,f<: 

^ hug as rivers run aadforefis rijf- 
The want of thefe dil^rwt diak^ is 
one caufe of th^s poyerty in almoft aU or 

* tltawDr.ClukcjeDTtaMu^Podtockthelibaqraf 
Nfing alt dialcb pMa^fcuoufl^ « oux. Bat Aeo he amp* ten 
Vu >n looico-poelic eftablilhed in Hooki^ dajs, whidi included 
^caainDiiiuKcrihcdiSgcntdHJedi. (bit viU jnSify all tbat 
it (dvuif'd bqe. 

ther 
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lliB-JangusgfB; HhishiB obliged both Vir- Sea. 2. 
^ And iMBepn to have Tccomfe to ohj ^-^y^ 
W(Mrds aod antiquated {^irafes, to -give a 
^enerableajrtothor diftion: butno-one, 
J believe will affirm this method, eitiier 
IbrTariaty, gtandetir, beauty, orhanno- 
«y, k ill she leaft degm compatable ito 
the diresiii^dityle dfaCteoian. 

Sect. D. 

The Afferent hitds of cmn^fttm. — Havj 
foetry istaie introduced into profe. — Tie 
jinlientj imitated Homer. 

i.TTEre it ieems neceflaiy toojn/i- i,iibat 

XX dar the di&reBt kinds of comr SjoSk 
polition, their diltingaifluDg qaarks, aind '^ 
iiow the various %ures, and graoe$ of po- 
^y qiay be brotight into profe. 

'Tis cenaiu tbet« ran be no iktor)im,oo 

real beauty, without adhering to dietruth 

«f chaia^lKKii and n juft inutatioa of na- 

tuie; 

ReffiareeiinifhrvkiKnMrumpieJiiieit 

DoHum imitatorem, et veras hinc ducere 

veeet. HoR. 

Would any thing be wore improper than 

to 
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Seft. 2. to introduce one ufing the fame exprefl^- 
^^^''^^'^ ons when in anger,as when exulting with 
joy? Or to make one opprefled with grief 
fpeak like one under the greateft ter- 
ror? Can the attitude, the thoughtful po- 
fture of a Philofopher be applied to an A- 
chilles raging for the lo& of his &ir Brile- 
is, or the death ot* his amiable fiiend f 
would we not all agree fuch a pidhire is 
unnatural? — ^Deviations frqm nature arc 
no doubt unpardonable; yet each genius 
has his own peculiar way of painting it ; 
the paflions and afle^ons of the human 
mind are, generally fpeaking, the fame in 
all men: but it does not therefore follow, 
that each Author muft ufe the fame man- 
ner in defcribing them, or the actions re- 
fulting from them? 
"^^^ 2. The beft and moft intelligible divi-- 
•wnj fion of compolition, feems to be, into the 
grantiy the elegant, and the middle betwixt 
t.TtKgmi. thetwo.*— llie charafterof the^ra«</ is, 
that its words are weigh^ and fonorous, 
placed as it were on a firm and immove- 
ablefoundation;itspartsare disjoinedfi-om 

■ Vide DioD. Halicanai; de adminb. vi jicendiio Demoftb. 
pig. jajtosoS. &, decoinpof. veibat. paig. 40 to s6, fim.f 
<^mn. gJit- fr - Quintiliu]. Inftiti lib* 12« GtPi 10* § 4« ^ 

ead) 
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eadi other by due interrals, and propcnti- Sc£t i, 
ons: to g^ve it the greater force, rough fyl- *-/V\> 
hbies, abd thbfe of an cppoUte found arc 
-uled. It delights in lofty and elevated ex.' 
prefllons, in words and periods prottaG- 
ted to-a great length, in high and pom- 
puous numbers ; ftudy s not an uniformity 
of ftyle, or an equality and likenels in its 
members; nor dofely follows what the 
argument leads to ; but afle^ great fr^ 
dom, an uncoiiftrained boldnels and gran- 
deur, and marches on in its own majeftic 
pace: courts nature more than art; is fit- 
ter for raifing the paffions, than inform- 
ing the underftandin^ or prefcribing rules 
for life: isnotanxious in rounding its pe- 
riods; and whatever of this kind happens, 
appears rather owing to a graceful negli- 
gence.thanftudy'd elegancy;all elaborate 
ornaments are intirely laid afide; abrupt 
hi its tranfitions, violent in its motions, 
various in its figures, bold and ftrong in 
its metaphors, it frequently runs on with- 
out any apparent connexion, regardlefe 
of method: is by no means florid; butfu- 
blime, daring, unpolifhed ; delighting in 
antique rudenefs. — ^chyius as a trage- 
dian, Pindar as a Lyric poet, Thucydide 
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S«£t.3. 3sanluAonaii,excdiatfaiswayc^wti* 

^^'vv dng.. 

a. The (b- 3. The cfaatadber of tbee^^mf tStthat it 

^' ftudys omamenc more than vehemeace ; 
fofc and fmooth: words, [^oa&iit founds 
fweet and melodious numboB, ait its con- 
fhuit choice: thefe are not joined ina care- 
left precipitant manner; burfo ranged a» 
to render ±e union esQr and-^aceful, 
&m and coherent, f^p this reafon, all 
clafhing founds, all fluup'asd dl^rdanf 
notes, are'anxioufly avoided. Itschief la- 
bour is CO conned and poUfli ice periods, 
to rend^ ics ftyle clofe, uniform* and har- 
moniousi The compofidon inaccurate, 
natural and iimple : its prime exce^ncy 
is toconceal the art: it ufcs; the argument 
is dearly ftated, the debate managed with 
a fedate coolnels,and icakn temperjan ex- 
afl method is preferved, and the fentences 
follow one another in a regular order. 
Its meafures are not long, but glide on 
fmooth and conftantJifce the current of a 
gentle ftream. As the nxmibers are rather 
gracefol than fublime, it is in no danger of 
foaring too high, and remains lafeand un- 
difturbed in itsowncourfe: thefigures are- 
not unufual, orflriking; but polite, foft; 
de- 
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ddicate, and engaging, and gain an eafy SeSL 2. 
admittance into the heart. The writers ^■^'YNJ 
who Succeed in this manner, are Heliod, 
Sappho, andAnacreon, in poetry; and 
Ifocrates, in oratory. 

The middlfr-kind, the moft perfea of ^^"^ 
all, is compofed of the other two, and has 
therefore no peculiar charailer. It bor- 
rows what is beft from each, and unites 
theexcellencysofboth. Thus by avoid- 
ing the extreme of either, and adhering inr 
variably to nature, it attains the perfefti- 
on of fublime writing. As a poet, Homer 
is allowed on all hands to excel in this 
kind; almoft in every line, he has harmo- 
nioufly tempered the fublime with the e- 
legant: and as a tragedian, Sophocles; an 
hiftorian, Herodot; an orator, Demofthe- 
nes; as a philofopher, Plato. 

5. Nothing conduces fo much to a ^^ |^ 
grand and magnificent compofition , as l^"*^* 
proper and becoming nambers. Poetry 
cannot fo much as fubfift without them; 
but poflibly 'tis a harder taflc to introduce 
them with dignity and grace into profe: 
One, who makes an attempt of this na- 
ture, is in danger of falling into bombaft, 
or the felfe fublime. Among the Antients, 
D Plato 
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Se£t 1. Plato and Deniiofthenes, and sunoi^4h« 
^^'V>J modern^ Shaftsbury and {"enelon ha^ 
been happi^ in adc^^^eir ftyle witfc 
fL poetic harmony, and flow of numbeif, 
However the Grecian and Britifh j^uk^ 
pber have not elca,ped levere enough cen* 
tures on this account : dwy have been 
blamed for a vain parade, and afiedatioft 
in their language- — Of this afterwiu:dsv— 
In the mean time^nothingis more certain, 
than, that the Authors we talk of hav^ 
for the mofl: part adjulled their medliie% 
according to the exat^ef^ rules of harmor 
ny. To define their nvimbers wou'dap^ 
pearfcholaitic, and downright pedantry, 
to a moderjtf who loves his eafe tpo much 
to be fettered by fuch rules. — 'The * an- 
tienccriticsmuft beconfnltedon this head; 
they will fliew us how th«r beft writer* 
introduced fuch and fuch nnmbers, and 
ufed them in their o^ppns, and philf^ 
phic leftures. 
Ariilotlejuftlyobferves, *' that the dic- 

* See Ibr this Dim. Hi^canaf. ii Omfejit. Vutir. f^. 3^ «t 
30- §17. Tm.a. — iuiijMfia.SitUrk.&. j. c^. Z. pag.tvf, 

Ibn. ]. Dv-v^. and Gccn. Orgter. % ;?, ;8. and 6%, £4. lo 

the{e place* the curioui reader will find the feet or meafihei vhlcli 
the Greeks ided, both in poetiy and prde, My explained w4 
compared by Cicero with thole of the Sooutt, 

« tion. 
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«* tion, (yiz. in proie- writing) ought liei- Sc^ 3. 

•* thertobe entirely ftrift conftdnt mea- '^''VnJ 

" fare, nor altogether void of rythmics* J 

** poetry is left perfi^five, li^ too much 

** appearance of art and ftudyi calls off 

•* the hearer's attention, which is fixt oil 

•* the retlim of a like vierfe with the fore- 

" goingj^Wjl? oj bsys prevent the public cry- 

•* *r, andmakeananfwefforhim. — Oil 

** tiie other hand, what is wholly free of 

^ all liiydimus, is xinder no limits, and 

•* whatever is undetermined is unj^ea- 

" fantandtinintelligible. Ourdifcourfe 

** ihbtdd therefore have fonio proper x€- 

" Ari^lion; Numbew are a me&fUre td 

* every thing ; our ftyle then ought to 

* CcAio dmIci the lame oblemiioiu with regard to the aan- 
Mtbf intioduciiigiiKafuTet into profc-irritinB ; " Vtl^trfoiS- 
M tt v^a imjoha tfi Immnaiiimt auriiaa, Afirvattmi fndntiim : fie 
itvatioathmtiaiverfxmtft, timlU iSuJ jmJem firius, fij taJcm latira 
aMMMlf, (QE puflam ctrtu arfu coKlf/Im^M virimm. i^aeri f 
rimfslifi, S^jiteTtfiausmoianaittiAijilfefiiiattaiiitatifiai k- 
aifkifii, aiiia, im phe-ti, ire. All which queHibns this iluthor el- 
Idaini iKth hii ufual perfpicuity ; ind tbea iddt; Ttrjpcam tfl tfi- 

tr, awwrii t^/trilfam eratiaitm ijji dtiert, cerert vtrfAta. NumC' 

nt mim, wn riu^ mi psitlci juitBus, -Benm tSam fagiriu ilhim, dqut 
0M1 M Ji^n^Smai; wm jmi tiJfiK Jha rmmtri minntJt Bratanim tt Jv- 
tltnm, TitrmH Buaaaa bjKQitsni, inapt ilian fuuxlvm enaaum, qme 
htOn aa^im pojfmina : fed orit feitm fadt, at id fseJ prsamlialirait 
-^^dkmsmit fttiMujiiiak-viJtahr. — HBmi^tarjrvtttmfefiliiKKni'fi- 
TtftrfiSioKmJhemBiitrumTioairipliittt, il aMiirt ttitfi iji, fitnu- 
ti veBs dictre, w* fiUm [pod at jirijiiitilcs) at hifimli ftratvt vt^amm 
ift»m, iri. Oium J st, s6, 60, aiA 66. 

D z have 
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Se6t 3, « have a rythmus, but not ftria num- 
*^"'''^^ " bers, for thenit would be verier nor is 
" this rythmus to be too nice, but rather 
** looleandeafy." Agaiii} iays he, " Tho 
« excellency of di^on is to be clear; if 
" not, it does not gain its end: neither 
" ought it to be low, nor too lofty, but 
" decent. Pro^r words and phrafes rcn- 
" der a dUcourfe clear,^r«^« ones make 
" it beautiful ; metaphors, or a depart- 
" ing from proper expreiHons, give it a 
" grand appearance. As mankind won- 
" der more at ftrangers than ac their owa 
* fellow-citizens, fo they are greatly af- 
" fe£ted with novelty in flyle: on this ac- 
" countwe are to introduce foreign oma- 
" ments. Men admire what is ftrange, 
J ** whateverisnewandwonderfii!,ispIea- 
" fant.-Thefc beautys are natural to poc- 
" try,and may be often brought in ;as the 
** anions and peribus it defcribes, differ 
•* much from what occurs in common 
" life: but ther are more fparingly to be 
" ufed in profe. However there isade^ 
*' corum in this, which in certain circum- 
•* ftances admits of ufing them more fiee- 
" ly: but this is to be cautioufly done, fo 
•* ».$ to efcape the reader's obfervation. 
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« We ought to talk not with artifice, but Seft. ?. 
« naturally ; this alone is perfuafive, the ^^yy\J 
" the other nevercan convince: Men are 
*' on their guard againft fuch arts, as a- 
" gainftonelyinginambufcadefOraswe 
*• dun mixt-wines.— Profe-compofitions 
" have their own proper natural names 
" and metaphors, and fuch as are accom- 
" modated to the fubjefl : He who fuc- 
** ceeds happUy in ufing them, will there- 
** by greatly adorn his flyte * without 
" hurting its peripicuity." 

Thus 'tis evident this grand critic is 
far from rejcdling all poetic ornaments, 
or prohibiting the uie of them in profe: 
all he requires, is, that they be natural, 
adapted to the fubjeft, and not wrought 
up with too much art. The meaTures are 
to be concealed as much as can be, yet 
ilill our diflion muA have them, other- 
wife it cannot bear the leafl refemblance 
to poetry: but if it abound too much in 
numbers, it will approach to verfe, and 
lofeits genuine charafter, and fimplicity. 
Thedifferenceisobvious: where the num- 
bers are exaft and regular, compofed ac- 
cording to the ftri<S rules of art obferved 

•I». J. JEhftr. »f,}flS, ;. tMrtSey. lim.3. Xhhtul.' 

by 
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Soft, 2. by poets or mulkiEUu, lb that the &ine 

^■^"^''^ feet are nicely prefcrved from be^nning 

to end, and only Varied when the true 

laws of harmony require; this is rightly 

called verie. Whereas that ftyft^ whictt 

adopts a ioofer and more uregulat ryth- 

mus, obfetres ho exa^ order, eqtialityi or 

petiodical return iq its numbors, foihe^ 

times ufes obe kind of meafures, fome- 

times another, tho* harmonious and mu- 

iical, yet is itiU profe, and preTerves its 

diftinA character. 

Tntwot. 6. By this time 'ds plain, that Iti our 

iSft^ compofition and choice ofxvoi'ds, we are 

J^of to follow natiirie as the belt inftruftor; flie 

has endowed us with a power ofimitatios^ 

and made us capable of exprefiing oUr len* 

^/ timents in the eafieft and moft ad&£Ung 

manner, by images tsiksa. from natural ob- 

]efts*;the roar of a lyon^thenoile of atem- 

peft, and the ragjng billows, are fit repre- 

fentations of violeht mOtions,or angry paf 

fions; as on die other hand, a calm lea, a 

* Vii. jtyht. i^.^ii Pei&». f. 4. Tm. 4. Dv-vd. vtoe 
be them how aatiml itnitalion ii to men, bow thU powtf ii un- 
ited in ui, sppetfi taAj in chUdien, ud U An iequiltd bx 
fhidy of pKcepa. TUiiiODBoftliBmlnfpni^orMU&iwtudi 
ptoduEc* poctij. 'Tbc gnnd critts pcoccedi to appl; thli fti tbe 
lifeof OBgedj, cDONdjr, utdapic* 

ftill 
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A|ll8iran4r€r^e&y, at once convey M Sefts. 
lis the idea of true eife and ctiwMiuillity of V^O^ 
mind: hence 'tis pbvious, that in ddoib- 
ing the fpfter and more taider i^ailiom of 
iove, pity , grief, fu.ch words as are jinooth, 
smd glide gently thro* the ear, are to be 
phpfenj butin^nting the violent emo- 
tions of anger, tqrror, jealoufy , the ftrong- 
eft and moft forcible epithets are to be 
iifed; 

" 'Tis npt enough no harftmefs gjive* 
" offence, 

" Theibuiidmuftfeemaneichotothe 
" fenfe." &c, IV&.Fops. 

Few are unacqu^ted with Homer; 
diole, who have not in their earlieftyears 
been lb happy a^ to drink at the fountain, 
may, or are at leaft prefumed to have 
tafted it's pureft ftreams, as they run ia 
our Britifh tranflation. — ^The Grecian al- 
wa3rs ag9omirxo,dates his diction to hi^ 
fubje^:thug,in reprefeO|tingthe impettio- 
fyy p^a river freaking over its banks, and 
laying a^ arpyud it wafte, fuchfonorous 
words areuled,£\s convey amoftliyely idea 
of the hoi;rid fcene. — ^The diftreis of the 
Hero opprefled with his arnipur, Rr\3^ 
iog vi(h Xanth^s; this mom^t fupport-r 
ing 
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32 CyCoM POSITION.' 

Se£t 2. ing himiel^ the next bom down by the 
^^'"^''^ floods, is nobly expFcfled by the collinon 
of fyllables, change of meafures, and rei- 
terated force of words. When we read a 
battle in Homer,aFC we not inftandy hur- 
ried into the midft of his battaUons, hear 
the clangor of their arms, the fliouts, the 
dying groans of the combatants, and be- 
come fpedtators of the dreadful havoc. — 
Our Englilh bard fucceeds well in his i- 
nutation of thefe various beautys; as he 
has alfo aded the part of a &ithfuland juft 
critic to his author, collefted what is moft 
material out of the vaft treafure of antient 
learning, and improved it by addirional 
obfervations of his own: It would there- 
fore be a vain attempt to fay any thing 
new on this fubjeft. 
^[|^^._ 7. As Homer is the grand fource whence 
miwted all the Greek writers derive their chief 
excellencys; it will not, we hope, beun- 
pleafant to conflder the manner in which 
they copied after him. — We ftiall con- 
fine ouifelves entirely to profe-authors, 
and thofe too of tlie firft name; it would 
be endlefs to run thro' them all, and 
Ihew how the poets, particularly Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, formed themfclves on 
him. 
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him.— It has been juftlyobferved* that Sea. 2. 
the Iliad and Odyfley gave rife to all the '^>'ynj 
Tatious kinds of compoGtion, whether 
firious or diverting ; the buffoonery of 
Therf^ is a noted inAance of the latter ; 
aiad the deepeft and moft maAerly ftrokes 
of tragedy ocxur in the tender and pathe- 
tic fpeeches of Andromache, Frlam, and 
Hecuba, cm the fate of Hedor. 

One, who is no nwan judge, gives us 
dm oicomium (Ml Homer; f " Homer, 
" fiiys he, is undoubtedly the beft of po- 
** ets, perhaps I may (ay of orators, and 
" writers of any kind: poetry is a juft i- 
'' nutation of every thing. He, who in the 
** ftruifture of his language, is belt at imi- 
" tating the eloquence of an orator, ad- 
" drefling the people, and enchanting 
" them with his melody, who reprefents 
« eVery perfon, charafter and adtion, in 
" the livelicft manner, is the beft poet.— 
" It is the proper bufinefs of orators to 
". fpeak. He therefore, who alio imitates 
" them beft, who ufes iiach language as 
**. the beft of them ufe, muft be the moft 

* jlr^. Pea. tf. ^. and iMi Sa.Miarf* AittoE u an jbt- 
thor, p. ^96, and iij. 41)1 edit, 
f Htmqtiui Si. i. itFrniiOmiaut. 

E excel- 
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Seit 2. " excellent of them all. Ofconfequence 
V/W " Homer is the beft poet, orator, writer, 
" in all the various forms of elocution. It 
" is Homer who excels all mankind, in 
" grandeur, vehemence, Iweetnefs, and 
" accuracy of ftyle; in what is the chief 
" ornament of poetry, au exa6l, lively, 
" andnaturalimitation; inhiselocution, 
" his charailers, his fables, and the vari- 
" ety of his grand and elegant meafures." 
Nay Plato himfelf, who excludes Homer 
from his common-wealth, (in what fenfe 
fhall be immediately feen) yet forced by 
truth, gives him an high encomium, and 
owns * " that undoubtedly Homer b the 
" mafter and leader ofallthofe who excel 
" in tragedy." 

Sect. III. 

Xenophon'j Jijle.-'—How he imitates Ho- 
mer. 

jerophon^l, A MoNG thelmitatorsof HomerX^f- 
^ ' l\ Bo^Aow is the firft we ihall menti- 

on. His difiion is finooth, fweet and ele- 
gant, his words common, and proper to 

the 
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the fubjefl; his defcriptions either of per- Seft. 3. 
fons or anions, ftrong, lively, and inter- ''^''VN^ 
efting; his difcourfes, particularly thofe of 
Cyrus with his officers, facetious, enter- 
taining, and ufeful in life ; his morals ealy 
and intelligible. — His fentiments are juft 
and noble. In a word, his whole manner 
is pure, natural, and fimple in the higheft 
degree; and on this account he has been 
juftly admired by men of fine tafte in all 
ages. * 

1. Xenophon often ufes poetic orna- isortenpo- 
ments; and in giving examples, the rea- mitarcsHo- 
derwill excufe us if we quote the origbal; 
otherwife 'tis impoffible to make them the 
fubjeft of criticifm. — From thefe it will 
be evident, how he adapts his ftyle to the 
nature of the fubjedt, and in what man- 
ner he borrows from Homer. TJius in the 
feventh book of the Cyropedia, near the 
beginnmg, where he relates the decifive 
battle betwixt Cyrus and the Affyrians; warlike 
how gradually does our hiftorian grow omT^" 
warm in his narration? The Egyptians 
are defcribed as the moft formidable of 

" Tls probable there -va much tidiciilous bombail ufed by the 
PocB of hii age, which we fee ridiculed by ArifiophaMS in his 
chorus. Xenophon feems carefully to have avoided this cxtrane, 
and cndMVoiKed tobauiJli (b falfea lalle. 

E 2 the 
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Se£t 3. the enemy's troops^aud as doing mod ex- 
■^^^^■^ ecution. In that quarter of the army, he 

favs * *' Hf 3e ttoXu* jnfF oo^pSt tporog, tto- 

** TToif, TToXX^ ?£ ^)],t5;' f«v otfctxaXiia'an' 
** oXXiiXas, Twy 3« xajoxiXiyo^if cw, rue 3* 
*' ^f»s £7rncaX«jwcQr. — There was a great 
" flaughter of men, a jpreat noife of clalh- 
" ing arms aiid darts, great cries of die 
" combatants, fome calling on others, 
" fome exhorting, fome invoking the 
" Gods."— A little after, Cyrus's horie is 
wounded in the belly,and falls under him. 
With what alacrity and fiercenels are his 
foldiers defcrib'd 6ghting to lave his life! 
*' t Eyflyfi yc-^ cwi^nffojf re xout(s, 3^ ttj or- ■ 
" TreaarreiefiO.'^oin'o^ea^Vf EwflaiTo, fTrtu- 
*' OK, iTcaioirro'jKa.ra.TrfiS'nTa.i ^t m oLTTO r* 
** iTTTTS Twc t5 Kwp« JTnjpfiTwc. ^(. That 
" moment they all raifed a.lhout, ant) 
** madeafuriousaflault; they drove, and 
" were driven; gave wounds and receiv- 
" ed wounds; a fervant of Cyrus leaping 
" from his horfc, eVt^. 

The Reader is here carried into the 

oxm. 1717. 

midft 
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nidft of the battle, the fhoit abrapt jen- SeO. 3. 
tences are wonderfully expre&ve of the ^^^^ 
general confoiion and hurry; (^e almoA 
images he fees C3rrus's feirant jumping 
down, the words are ib much ac^pted to 
the very aft itTelf. — Many parallel |^ces 
might be brought oat of the battles in the 
lUad ; here is one or twoj 

Iixu.iT,447. 
aaCs^^ is ^ yiinr — 

Z^owJhieU'iuishJhitld'tttitb bfimtt helmf$ 

chid 

To armour armour ^ lance to lance opposed. 
ViSors and vanquijh'd join promijcuous fry/, 
AndprHlmgJhouts and dpng groans arije: 

Thejounding darts. ' 

ftfr. Pope. 

■ It if almoft Bcedleli to iDfann the Ksder thit I confbndy ufe 
iSt. fope^.inmllaticad' Hocxr, wbcn I ^tc it in verie. 

Xenophon 
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Se£L 3. Xenophon in the expedition di Cyrris 
'-^'YV the younger, where he himTelf was the 
chief a<^or, feems to be more heated by 
the fubjeft, than in any other of his worits; 
the noble behaviour of the Greeks under 
his condu6l has fired his imiginadon, and 
made him proflife in his ornaments. It 
would be endlels to mention all the beau- 
tys in this celebrated piece; weihalltake 
notice only of a few. — -In the firft book, 
chap. 8. giving an account of the ap- 
proach of the enemy's army, 'u'lz. the Per- 
fians commanded byTiirapherne8,andaf- 
ter having told how Cyrus's foldicrs were 
arm'd, he adds, * ** K^/ »|3); re ^v f^iffof 
" fl|ui^s,)^«7ri)xaTa(pco'«57jffaj' WTToXe^- 
** oj. fl'c/wt 3^ S«Xtj lyii/ero, epayt] kowootos, 
" utnreo HtpiXy} Xfuxi), ypoi/a 3e cuy c^ ofc- 
*' My ueanp fxeXayix t/s iv Tu tteJ/w cttitto 
" Xtf . ore ^e lyyuTe^v lylyyoiTOfTaya. ^n 3d 
** ^aXxos Tti fl^-fctTrre. ^Jff.-r- " It was 
" now mid-day, and the enemy did not 
" yet appear; but as the evening ap- 
" proached, the d uft was feen like a white 
" cloud; fbme time after,a thick darkneis, 

•Zxft&it Cyripeg. 77, 78. JEAV. Thm. Hvtei^i*, Om- I7JT- 
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« as it were covered the ground; when Seft. j. 
" theycamenearer,ona(udden the blaze ^■''YN/ 
" oftheirarmsftruckus."-Thisisrepre- 
lented with abundance of imagery: broad 
day-light iucceeded by the fliades of the 
eveningi the horror of which is encreafed 
by the approach of a numerous army, and 
the gleam of their armour; the periods 
move flowly, which is well judged, when 
the diftance of time betwixt the appear- 
ance of the different objects was confide- 
rable. Various are ihG-Jimiles in Homer, 
from which Xenophon feems to borrow 
here, " the darknels of troops is compared 
" in the Iliad to the gathering of clouds ; 
*' thedufttheyraife,toathickmiitonthe 
" top of the mountains; Ajax'sclofebat- 
" talions to a cloud dark as pitch travel- 
" ling over the ocean. , 

cj's ago. rav uVo Troojf xoWoJoXog wecur 

Iliad iii. ij. 
Iliad ir. ±T7- 

The 
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St&. 3. The fluning of die annour occura in a 
^^■^^^ tfaoufend^Iines, 

luAD iii. 341. 
A little after diis, how (ublime is the de- 
Icription of the Grecians fing^g die Fc- 
an, andrufliingtobatde, * " ^Cli ie tto- 

** £(p8fy£xiTo xoKTis, oroc W(J TM «»wtA/w 

" eX(X/^«ffi. As they went on, when 

** any part of the phalanx by Uicir quick 
" advance outftrip'd the reft, making the 
" line fwell out like a billowythofe left be- 
" hind fell a running ; at the fame time an 
" univetfal fhout was hear'd, fiich as is 
" made in the exclamations to Mars." 
Ddcrip&fi And in the fecond chapter of the fourth 
uniasi book, the great diftrefs of the Grecian 
army , marching thro' wild and rugged 
mountains, is finely painted, Xenophoii, 
who led up the rear himielf, the ftation 
of greateft danger and honour, is attacked 
by the Barbarians, from an ambufcade, a- 
midft rocks and dreadful precipices; to iii- 

tercept 
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tercept his journey, they poured down Seft. 3. 
volleys of ftones upon his men. f " Tm- ^■''yn-' 
" xajjra. txukiv^vy 01 /Sao&xpoi oXotpovsjs 
" diJxx^aiVij xj fJ-ii^i 3£j tKaLrrvi X/fta?, 0/ 

" (piu^mn-o, — -Tlicn the Barbarians rol- 
" leddownon us large fragments of rock, 
" fuffidcnt each to load a waggon, and 
" ftones greater and fmaller, which dafh- 
" ing on the crags, and rebounding from 
" them, as out of a fling."— Is not the lan- 
guage here expreffive, in its found, of the 
thing defcrib'd? Does not one lee the dan- 
ger the Greeks are in, and the huge ftones 
tumbling amongft them?— An inftance of 
the like nature, where the words are ad- 
apted to the action, occurs in the end 
of the fame book; the army is now arri- 
ved at Trapezuntium, taking their diver- 
fion; Games of all kinds, and horfe-races 
are appointed. ThefeXenophonchules al- 
fo to defcribe, as an ornament to his work, 
inimitationofthc Iliad. The ground mar- q^^^^,.^ 
ked out for the race was a defcent down-t ^<^'">£- 
wards to the fea; after running over this, 
the racers were again to afcend to an altar, 

t miM. 37), a74. 

F , K«( 
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^2 Of Xewophon. 

Scft. 3. * « Koi iSei (tuT«5 xara t« tt jwtw^ (Xaaatv- 
^^"^ " ra5.-^c.-)^ w£tm /uiv o/.ttoXXoI exuX** 

** JftTO, aW 3e TTfOS TO '^l^y^MS OjBwf jUOX/5 

" jSoJw STTojeooKro 01 "Triroi.-" Great niun- 
" bersofthemtumblcddcFwnjbutincom- 
" ihgupthefteepalcentthehorfesftep'd 
" on flowly and with difficulty. — ^"The 
beauty of this paflage muft be obvious to 
crery ear. The mcafures in the two firft 
fentences are quick, to reprefent the feci- 
lityand rapidity of the motion; thofe in 
the laft, flow and heavy, and pronounced 
with difficulty. 

The fecond of thofe paflages has allu- 
fion to that one of Homer, where the furi- 
ous defcent of Hedor is comJ>ared to the 
fragment of a rock beat down by a tor- 
rent from the top of a mountain. 
— oXoofTfo^os ws ctTTo TreVgjjs 

— 6 'ajj^aXiciiSfUi e^TTE^ai',— 
— TOTS 3" aT( xvXlvliraj. — 

Iliad, xiji. 137. 
Oiie is at a lofs to (ay, whether the cu-a- 
Bf ta'trxw Tzinraj in the poet, or the Jtftr^Ei'- 
hvuvro ■!Ta.iovr£5, in the hiftorian, are the 

happi? 
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happieftexptdHons; both of them are i- SeB. 3. 
ms^es of the- ^lent traundings of the '-^vxJ 
Jiones : but Xcnopbon has judicioufly 
made choice of* a word, not as I remem- 
ber in all the Iliad, which chara^erizes 
thetSyas the weapons of an enemy thrown 
as it were out of flings: this idea the poet 
vra& vinder no neceility of conveying.— ■ 
The third paflage hai likewife a reference 
to thofe noted lines iii the Odyflby, the 
beauty of which have beea celebrated by 
Mr. Addifon, and, before him, by Dion. 
Efejiiamajfleus, *' where Sifyphi-is is heav- 
" ing up a llone agaiuft a moimmin, m 
" ipondees, and after all his impotent la- 
" bour, it trundles down in daftyles." 

ha.a.y aya u0wxe ttotI Xo^of.— • 

Onmf . ^. JS7' 

3. All thele are fo many inftances where 

^ \nt^»\tm>l9. This image he has^robalily Koeiiibeiej 
fiom die &illowing palTage qf Eunpidei, Where he delCTttt? the 
llmbi of Capancui tumhlipg Sjtxa the Ipaliiiji-Iadder, 
6it St K\ifia*a» 

FHontnsAB xi. go. 

F z warlike 
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Se6l. 3. warlike and violent a6b are ddcribecl; let 

^•^"'^'^ us proceed to take notice how this author 
conforms his ftyle to the fofter feelings of 
joy, and the pangs of grief — ^Thus how 
ftrongly does he reprefent the transports 

Of joy i of the whole Grecian anny, on their firft 
difcovery of the lea, from mount Teches ; 

(Book 4. chap. 7.) a great rtiout was 

raifed on the fight of fo welconK an ob- 
jeft; Xenophon alarmed, mounts a horle, 
and rides up with fome other officers to 
enquire into the caufe of this tumultuous 
noife ; * " 5^ "^"^y^ ^1 a-)toy'«(ri ^ouirruv rav 
" f-ja.T(WTQi',3otXa.TTa,-3'aXaTTct,)^xa- 
" peyyuuvrcov. '* And immediately they 
" hear the foldierscrying,thefea, the fea; 
" and congratulating one another." The 
very words here reecho the crysof the fol- 
diers. 

Again, when, in the beginning of the 

Of «fe from fifth book,they were deliberatingwhether 
""' to purfue the remainder of their way 
by fea or by land ; what a lively pitfture 
does Antileon draw of their former la- 
bours and fufferings; t " E^T" ^"j '^'^^' 
raxa T]h (Tv<yMva.(otJ.im, ^ (ia^l(^y, ^ Tge- 

• an fag. 3}8, t -JKJ-M- iSii i*4' 
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" ipwXaxcts (puXdri-uv^ xJ iua^o/wvos;— ex/- ^^^^^^ , 
" 8o/;x6 3e rt V-^X«i' -^0 Xo«f oc, xJ Ixf afl«s, 

" T^v 'EXAa3a. " For my part,I am fo fa- 
" tiguedwithgatheringmybaggage,with 
" travelling, with rumiing, with carrying 
" my arms, with marching in the rank, 
" with keeping watch, with fighting, that 
" I now earneftly defire to fail out the 
" reftoftheway.andjIikelTlyfTesftretch- 
" ed at eafe, arrive in Greece aileep. — " 
Here the periods run flowly, that the rea- 
dermay dwell on them, make a paufe at 
each,and recount them alljand not think 
lightly of thefe toils and fatigues, but at- 
tend carefully to their number and feveri- 
ty: the mind beiJig thus imprefled, how 
agreeably docs the fweet repofe of tJlyf- 
fes, defcrib'd fo foftly, come in to its relief? 
Who after this can hefitate which of the 
ways to take ? — In another view, it is alfo 
/oe/ic;had thele words come diredtly from 
the pen of the hiftorian, they had been 
lefs interefting: Xenophon imitates the 
beauty of epic poetry, and by this fpeech 
gives us a lively idea of the toils and hard- 
Ihips 
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Srff. 3. Arips his army had fuflftin'd. — ^B*w«com- 
"^^""^"^ pare this [Milage wich that in cheOdyiley, 
when Ulyfles is fet a-fliore cm Itbaca by 
the Fhsackns, we Hiall find a coniideiv* 
able iimilkude; ** the bero lies at eaie, 
*^ Iweet ileep leals his eye-Uds, the fhip 
" &ik fwift along, carrying a man whp 
" refembled the Gods in widom, whole 
" pains, anziecys^ toils, dangers in war, 
" perils at iea bad been fo many and fo 
" great , he lies ^ft aileep on his native 
" foil, till Minerva awakes him. 

K«U TU t^ftOf VirVO$ £T( ^Xf^OMUnV %' 

TciTrrt — 

« TT^h fui/ [laM. TToXXa tto.^ akyta. ov k«- 

at^uy T£ XToKsfJUi dXeyeiveL re n^picJa. 

^^ ^nroliy a.TKfxa.SiaiifKtXafffiii'Oiws-' €' 
** iZ£7roy9«j 

Odyss. xiiL 92, 
(u^m iv ya/jj TrargJ);-— 

OpYss.xiu. 188. 

Of 1^17 and The iamc author is very fuccefsful in 

''™' raifmg our pity. Thus in the entry rtf 

the third book of the lame woric, after 

four 
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four of x^^ principal officers had beai Scft. 3. 
killed by the treachery of Tiflaphemes, ^^v\J 
the arxay becomes deftitute pf leaders , 
in the heart, of the enemy's country, at 
a dUlaoce from all friends, Impa^ble 
mountains- and rivers betwixt them and 
Greece. How beautifully does he paiitt 
th^rhopetefe condkJDn! * " TayTctsi"- 

•* eivrar &s rrfv h-ximM sha iyihca-vro. 
*' oAryof 5e Trtwo-c fKovaay^ Itti Je ra oirXa. 
** TToXXai oox flX6oc rau/jj t^ cox?/, arexcct;- 
" rro 3f OTTK ervy^ctnv rxa^-os^ s Swa-fM- 
" TO xaSkuJwp uVo Xo?r>75, xa/ Trofla ■srarp/- 
" olaPj^oi'gbi', yui'cKxwi'jTra/Jaij'j^f. •* Re- 
" fleiKons on' tbefe circumftances made 
" them quite heartlefe. Few tafted meat 
" that n^t. Pew kindled fires. lifeuyne- 
" glefled the .duty of the camp^ Every 
" man threw himlelf down od th& place . 
" he was^ih, unable to fleep for grief and ^^ 
" regret at the lofs of their country, p% 
" rents, wives, children, — "ThcperploB 
xity of A^memnon, after the defeat of 
the Grecians in the ninth and tenth. Iliad* 
hasagooddeal of likenefs. to this, and k 

* Aii. fi^, 1S4. 

de. 
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^ Of Xenophoh. 

defcribed pret^ much in die lame maQ- 

ner. 

How moving, and a^jtionate is the 
fpeecb made by Gohriat to Cyrus in the 
fourth book of the Cyropedia, near the 
end J declaring how barbaroufly the Afly- 
rian prince had Hain his Ibn (who was to 
have been married to the prince^) for no 
other rcafon, but bccaufe the young man 
had killed firft a boar and then a lion, at 
both which the prince had thrown his ja- 
velin in vain. " t Os yof y\y |^« fiopoit xa- 
** ^oSj Q hazrola. )^ ctyotOos, J^ efit <pt\w i^ 

" Tiy.av Tifle/tj, -niToc o vw) /SaffiXfu's Jtoj 
" ^c, — TToiffas Ws Tai W f 1^, Toc juww /nat 
** kf (piMv zittiia. a.<peiXtT<i rriv -^vyivj ^x- 
** y» /Ltw, & TelXoL^^vix^w arri vvfitpla ixofju- 
** cdiiTfff )^ fSa^^j T)jXixaTog av^ oot* yi- 
" veidjFMvra. rw OL^ifoy fccuh^j toi' ayaTCfi- 
** TOK, ^c, — " My only Ion, O Cyrus ! 
" beautiful and virtuous, who loved and 
" honoured me with flich a filial refpeft 
" and tcnderneft as makes a father hap- 
" py: — ^Thisfon.theprefentkingdepri- 
" ved of Ufe, plunf^g a Ipear into the 

t Qrifi(*i.rtf 107. i"*, w- arit. ft** *•• 

boiom 
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** bofom ofray dear and on]ycliild,ahdI, Sefl. ^, 
" unhappy man! carried home a dead bo- ''■''"^'''^ 
?* dy inftead of a bridegroom; and at this 
" age, buried this excellent and darling 
" fon murdered in the bloom of life." — 
How melting is this ftory, told in fuch a 
Ivarm, patheticway? not a Jiarlhiy liable 
occurs, but all the numbers are mournful 
and melodious. 

To give only one inftance more; * De- or a witt. 
metrius Phalereus, no contemptible cri- 
tic, was fenfible how much Xenophon a- 
bounded in poetic ornaments, and praifes 
him for his cautions way of bringing them 
In, with an ware^ (as it were) and then 
gjves this example; uazn^ /TTTros Xu9e^s, 
-Sia-zcfS/K, yamtav y^ d.7roKcixi^v—" Like 
" a horfe running at liberty thro' the fields 
" bounding and exulting." — It mult be 
evident at firft fight, how much this fen- 
tence has of the fpirit of that comparifon, 
between a wanton horfe broke loofe, and 
Paris quiting his apartment, 
(Js y ore T/5 trraros IVttos— 

xuhoccf'— ^ , . . . 

Iliad, vi. fc«. 
' 3ea. jio. Edit, eiafg. 1741. 

G Ma- 
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so 0/ liEtLd DOT. 

Seft. .4 Many more quotations might be brought 
''^'^'^"^ to prove how largely this author has 
drawn from Homer: but left I be too te- 
dious, I forbear. 

Sect. IV. 

Style ofHerodot.—he alfo imitates Homer, 

Bcrodot's "IX /"E fliall next confider Herodot.-He 
^'' VV ftudys the propriety of ipeech, 
more than the figures or tropes of it; not 
that he is altogether deftitute of thefe, on 
the contrary, he introduces them in an ea- 
iy, natural way, and thereby greatly ad- 
orns his language. In the choice of words, 
and ftruifture of periods, he is fimple and 
unaffe6led : yet, by his elegant and well 
chofen metaphors,his diftion approaches 
often to poetry. His manner is perfuafi\'e, 
pleafant, and inftru6Ung; his compofi- 
tiou uniform, and beautiful; no writer 
feems to have more exaftly founded the 
depth of his own genius. Hence that ea- 
fy,calm, fteddy pace,never deviating, nor 
ibaring too high. You will not find in him 
any irregular lallys of wit, any turgid un- 
natural fwell of ftyle, no towering flight 
of 
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of imagination. In his fentiments, if he Seft. 4. 
rifes, it is gradually, and no higher than ^-'^vnj 
the fubjeft will bear, never in danger of a- 
ny fudden fall, but defcends with the feme 
order and tranquillity ,with which he rofe: 
like a weftem gale,bri{k and conftant,but 
never loud. 

*As to the manner, in which Herodot in- I'^f a° j^' 
troduces the beautys of poetr>%it is agreed ^^"^^ "°- 
on all hands, that he js a great imitator of 
Homer. One, who is well acquainted 
with both, will find the expreffions, fir 
gures, and fentiments of the poet, freely 
borrowed by the hifl:orian,and gracefully 
interwoven with his own. Thefe foreign 

" Acrilic already mentioned [Hmrngnet U. a. itfBtm. erat,) 
(ays oF Heiodol " ibat be ha: raiirf fwewaeti with purity and 
" pcrfpicuity rfdiflion ; his florys are pleafant, and he often ufes 
" apoecicflylc; he a aoble in his fcntimeDt, wnitale, pleafant, 
" and grand m his compoGlion ; the cumbcn both in the middle 
" and end of his periods arc of rhe bell kind, and fuch as have 
" weight and dignity, aj the daSyl, anipefi, and fpondce; he 
'■ fucceedswell, ifevertnan did, in defcribing manners and char 
<' rafters in the moli beautiful poetic vay. for there rcarons, lie 
" ba; a great deal of fubliraity, efpecially in the difcourfej of 

*' Xeraeaand Artabazus on human aflkirs." A fliong authority 

this to ptove the tnith'of what we advanced in the two GrD 
feSioD). Cicero, in his oiator fefl ;;. and 6f, fcxms not to have 
fuch an high opinion of Heiodot's numbcti: but all he means, is, 
that this biflorian did not fuccccd fo well in polilhlng his periodi, 

^ the writers who came after him, fuch as Ifocrates, &c. But 

Quin^iait in J'<fti'- S*. p, yW. i. tip. 4. fays, Ja HtnJaln vert 
cam muut Iimterfiaat Im, iffa Sj«\e)cio( hiitt tttrnjueiaMuim, «( 
batata itiam nmmn etafUBatur. 

Q 3 omai 
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5a 0/ H E R O D O T. 

geft. 4. ornaments, thus naturalized, are like a 
V^'"'v>-> piece of rich embroidery ,deeply wrought 
into a death; you cannot eraze the one, 
without cutting the other : whereas in Xe- 
nophon they hang more loofely, as ib ma- 
ny rich jewels adorning a graceful peribn. 
. Let it be remembred however, when 'tis 
faid, Herodot imitates Homer, we don't 
mean that one is to expert in him the 
fame bold images, lively figures, and gran- 
deur of ftyle, as in the poet; it is Plato a-r 
lone, who ventures an emularion here.— 
the hiftorian confines himfelf chiefly to 
the purity and fimpHcity, and the more 
accelEble beautys of this grand original, 
in whom, as we faid, all the various gra- 
pes of human language center. 
^k^7i. ^* ^^ ftiallfubjoin a few inftances of 
f™; the poetic fl:yle in Herodot; and firft thofe 
relating to -war and military prowefs. In 
the beginning of the feventh boo^, the 
fpeech of Xerxes in council, is very much 
animated, and ipoke in the proud, lofty 
tone of an arbitrary prince, who looks on 
piankind as born his flaycs , and com- 
mands his vaffals to revenge the infults of 
the Athenians, who had dared to defeat 
fhe pretlefcirpr pf fo grand a monarch. 
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* Eya' II v-Tre^ rt «xe/v», xj twc aXkav Seft. 4. 
Hfwrituv, « -TTf oregOK TrajutroiJ.eu ^ eAo te i^ ^•^'^^'^ 
'Kuodau TCLi 'AHftii. — nllsay fxey roi mjut 
pj>d.Si\y.ai tTT ouura^ f ocueuecrOiw* — yriv te 

phaoji' » yap ctj ^wm;' yi vliy-iviY yuuli^eu 
^X(05 opt^^i' Utiiiv T« iyirt!^. ^c— "Foe 
** the fake qf Darius and the other Per- , 
^' fians, I wiU never ceafe till I take and 
" burn Athens.— For thefe reafons, I am 
V provoked to make war againft them.— 
'* TThus will we exteijd the Pej^n em- ' 
" pire till It have no confine but the iky; 
" the fun Ihal! fee no land adjacent to our 
" dominions. I will traverfe all Europe, 
" andreducethewholeearthunderyour 

" fway."- ^This whole period is made 

upof thenumbers, which Hermogenes* 
afcribes to Herodot; thereisaWbafiibli'- 
mity in the fentiments; don't we perceive 
the fame fpirit, in th? firlt part of ;he feii- 
jence, that Homer attributes to Heilor, 
when calling pn his foldiers to burn the 
jGrccianlhips? 

— TPQCfV V EXf'Xsuil', 
Ota^i m^t— IuM).xv.7.8. 



• P«. Hz- E£t. Crmv. Utgi. Bauo. ijij. f ^^ Note p. j?- 
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SeA4. \^^iat follows fuflSdentlyexprefles the Vftr 
^-''VN-' nityof this monarch, aipiring to uniwr- 
fal dominion; the ftyle is grand, without 
any thing of the falfe fwell or bombaft. 

Again, (at the end of the feventh book) 
in the &mous battle of Thermopylae , 
where the Spartans make Hich a glorious 
flandforthe liberty ^Greece, but are at 
» lait betrayed by Epialtes, who dilcorered 
to the king a- by-path, by which they 
might be eaffly attacked; in how juft and 
noble a manner is this defcribedf f 6i de 
dti<pi 'ExiixXTfti, xoSi&uyoy to ^ooi xcOa. 
Tamos'— omoflf ya.^ ot ■^yty.hvti tuv tOJuv^ 
eyoyUi iMx^rydij If^Tr/^c tjclyld avSoa., aiei 
«5 TO ■sreixTa eTrt^flvW^e;, -oroXXoi (i£v &} ece- 
TTwrVw ewrem «$ r^v ^aXctosayti^ &ep6«% 
eaUv -croXXS ^ en lirXeuws xaJewcJfoiflo ^woJ 
Sit* oXXflXwc* — etTreJe/xvuf^o id{it}i omf eV 

yw fAfSoi U THs |3tto&if«5*— " Thofe 

** with Epialtes defcended fwjftly down 

" the mountain: the commanders of 

" each battalion, with whips in their 
" hands, lalh'd up the men, and drove 
** themforward: many of them fell head- 
" long into the fea, and poiihed: many 

♦* more 
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** morewere trampled down alive by one Sea. 4. 

" another.- The Spartans made the ^•^^W» 

** barbarians feel what immenfe ftiength 
** they were mafters erf".'*- — Agjun, in the 
battle of Flatea (near the middle of the 
ninth bo<A) what wonders do the Athe- 
nians perform! The Ferfians had p<tf* 
fcfled themfelves of a woOden wall and 
turrets, from which the Lacedemonians 
could not drive them: but the Athenians 
coming up, foon beat them o^ by thdr 
invincible bravery and condudl,*o/ 5e0a»- 
CcLooij ou^fc fT/f-r^s Effo/quWo, ■mow^oiiV 

1a(oy rt ola. ev oX/yw "XJ^ovu TSi(p<^riiJ.eyot « 
j^ tSoTO^cu fWoiexBa TialeiKyiiifxivat cu^fuVw**. 
« the barbarians no longer kept together 
" in any order, after the wall fell;, none 
" of them thought of refifting; but gave 
•* themfelves up for loft, being quite dif- 
** {Hrited at the fudden change, by which. 
" many mjrriads of men were ftruck witii 
" fear,and in the power of their encmys." 
In both thele paflages the language is ex- 
preflive of the things defcribed; one air 
moft fees the ofiicers lafhing their men, 

• ff 31;- 'i'jSw^ 

and 
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Se&. 4. and pufhing them on, while they tumble 
'<^>'*^ hitothefea, oraretrodedown. Inthefo- 
cond paflage, the dread and confiifion of 
the enemy is as {hongly painted.-All this 
has a near refemblance to feveral places in 
Homer ; as where Heftor runs thro' the 
ranks, exhorting them to fight and fum- 
mon up dieir courage ; and to Agamem- 
non's terror and dependency when A- 
chilles refus'd his oS^. 

lUAD Ti. 1 1 a. 

nh [lOi r|Too 

the moftexprefliTe words are the' fame in 
both. 

^. Many other examples might be gi- 
ven of military afUons; but we (hall pro- 
ceed to dejcripthni of inanimate obje^.- 
Thus (about the middle of the firft booJc) 
Croelus being defeated, is condemned by 
Cyrus to be burnt, and the ftmeral-pilc 
erefted: but when Croefus relates what 
Solon had faid to him, Cyrus is touched 
with compaifionj revoke; the lentence^ 
and 
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and orders the pile to be removed: howe- Seft. 4. 
ver it could nor be extiiiguUh'd, till Croe- '-''V^^ 
f\ss |M^yed to ApoUo, who heard him, and 
lent a violent fhowerof rain. * Jx he cu- Defcripiion 

ipEa, xj yeiy-md. re y-aJo-Duttyyivax, ^ uffot 
uSo?/ XctQ^oldru. — " from a clear and fe- 
" rene fey, the clouds on a fiidden ran to- 
'* gather, and burft down in a large and 
" violent fliower of rain." — Here again, 
anyone ofa tolerable ear will eafily per- 
ceive the poetic melody; the fudden ruih 
of the rain is intJrelyin the fpiritof the 
lU&d, 

JLI^DV. J,>. 

. — art XafSooTcJoi: v £«' ulao 

Ne^r the end of the fame firft book, Cy- 
rus in his way to Babylon, attempts to pafs 
the river Gyndes; with how much rapi- 
dity does it tumble over the firtlhorfe who of ^ "*«• 
. enters, f Iv^aJircL o\ ruv rn hSi' "xttwc, utto 

K(£ ipi^ay. •*, One of the facred horfes 

•Pjf . 36. liiJ. f P^. 7tf, au. 

H " jumped 
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Seft. 4. " jumped wantonly into the river, aftd 
^^'^^^ " tried to pafs; but it whirl'd him round, 
« and hurried him, under water, down 
" theftream.- — Don't thcfe words call to 
our mind the battle of Achilles with the 
river Xanthus? 
— A'p^iXXfuf — evfloji fitasa 

Of""*- Iliad XH. 234, 

How beautiful is Herodot*s defcriptioii 
of an eclipfe^ not fer from the beginning 
of the feventh book. Xerxes having en- 
deavoured to bring the ocean trader his 
difcipline, by lafhing it for difobedience, . 
throws a bridge over the Hellefpont, and 
marches forward with his army to Aby- 
dus: when fuddenly, * aofiyjfxau Se 0? 
JlX.'05 (kXtttwi' T)]c ex t« ooms^ 'i^prjv, dipoufrii 
i\v, ovT eTi'iviip'eaveovlav, cuStlvift TO-ftet- 
X^a.. dyVi -^fitprji T6 »ij^ iytvdo; — " As hd 
" was advancing, the fun left its feat iri 
" the heavens, and difappeared, when! 
** there v(ferc no clouds, but on the con- 
" trary a very clear fky ; inftead of day, it 
" was night." Every one muft be fenfible 
of the harmoiuous numbers in this peri- 

• Ppi- »r- ^^ 

od. 
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od. I make no doubt he bad in his eye the Seft. 4. 
fine image, in Homer, of the darknels ^^^v-N^ 
(prcad over the body of Patroclus, where 
In me thick darknejs all the fight 'was loji 
Thejun, the moon and all the etherealhojl 
Seem' das extin^; day ravijh'dfrom their 

eyes 
And all heaven's fplendors blotted from 
the skies;-— T Pope, 

CUTETTOT tilKitiv (SOW ifi\iiycUf >iTi <JiKy\vr,y 
r/g/yotj xa7f^oc7o-— 
f—Vt^i 3' 8 <pCUVi]o. — 

Iliad xvii. jdtf 37*. 

In the next place, if we attend to Hc- 
j^ot's defcriptions of the internal paffi* ^'^f^ p*f- 
pns, and their vifible cffefts, wc will find 
he pahjts them in a ftrong and mafterly 
manner J his ftrokes are not long or tedi- 
ous, but lively and well-touched ; Thus, 
about the middle of the third book, after 
the Magi were killed, and the Nobles de- 
bating on the form of government to be 
eftablilhed, various ojiinions were given. 
Otanes, who was for a democracy, extol- 
led it, as moft favourable to liberty ; how 
does he expofe the infolent pride of a ty- 
rant, and his ^nvy againll all good men [ 
H 2 Bein^ 
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Seft. 4. Being poffeffed by thefe twOf fays he, ft ty- 

'-''^^^ rant is full of all kind of evil and malice.- 

ofprideand And then adds, * rd ^lif ya.^ uC^et xexo- 

Mfxevog, to^ei TToXXet )^ ttrd^aXa' roi he 

(pflofn). — « He commits many horrid aifli- 

" ons, fometimes from being fwol'n with 

" pride,fometimes with envy." — Ontlie 

other hand, Megabyzus, who was for an 

oligarchy, is as happy in reprefenting the 

outragious fury and Uceiitioufuefs of the 

irf "' ungovernable mob; It is ignorant, iays he, 

and unintelligent, t wOe'e* n lp.7ri(Tav ra. 

zTOfiyiJ-oua. cwto fOK, yeifMtBDa 7rwaL(j.a t'x£Xo$, 

•' Rufhes headlong upon affairs, without 

" underftanding, being like a winter tor- 

** rent." How expreffive are thefe words 

of the madnefs of the populace ? both fen- 

tences are alfo in the language of Homer, 

■jroXXo. CI ctTtttrOaA epe^a, €»)' id xaoT« 



iLine It. '4^1. 

Various are the noble fentiments t6 be 
met with in Herodot, exprefled in afu- 
blime poetic manner ; near the beginning 
of the feventh book, it. is deUberated in 

■ J-y. ipa. Jiii. f Ptg. ioj, Rid. 

council. 
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council, whether Xofxea Ihould go into Seft.4. 
a war with Greece;thofe who wefe for '^^'^'^'^^ 
pleaHng the king declared for,it;A]n^ba- 
nus the king's uncle oppofes it ftrongly, 
entreats Xerxes to aft with mature deli- 
beration, and not truft to his immenfe 
power. * Opag w's to. uTre^e^oWo. ^5a xi-? 
DOLvyoT 6 0£O5, oJ^g ICC <pa.ti&j[i^cu. TO. Se 
ff^uxoa, OWM jLuc xvl<^. oooii 5e «s ££ o/xii- 
fioJa. Ttt. iiiyvjO. dm 1^ 'tivtoio. rd TttiaZ-t 
eTTUTx^Triei ^£\ia.' ^iKm yaf 0eos tcJ 

vTvm'^ouia. -TroLylct xoXae/K. " You 1m 

" how God direfts his thunders againft 
*' the largeft animals, and fullers tbem 
" not to exult in their ftrengthj but the 
" fmall he paJTes by. You fee how he al- 
" ways hurls thefe bolts againft the ilate- 
" lieft buildings and the talleft trees. For 
" God loves to humble the exalted!-^" 
With what a dirine enthuliarm is this 
(^dl^-It is a clofe imttadon of Pindar, 
where the poet fays ; " God direfts all e- 
" verits accordibg to his will: God, viho 
*• feizes the towering eagleiu his fli^t, 
" outrunathe marine ddpdim,averti«-ows 
" piroud mortals, and beftoWs a never- 

• P/^. 38J. &j. 

fading 
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Se^4. " &ding glory on die humble." — oodia 
^-'V\.> anotho' place, " ffis burning thunder* 
** bolt is wiiig'd with death. 
0eo5 etTraf Itti eXx/3iEff-. 

©EOS )^ •nlioUyr eu- 
ilov x/y«» )^ ^oMoJCK- 

Of TTOLMtieiCirCU 

xu^9$ ayitKtov Tstiosiox-^ 

— eu9ay 3c xeoau- 
v^i ii>i(rx.ri^ fiooof. — 

Pmu iii. lof , 

Horace alfo ufes the famethoughtv 

■ — valet imajiimmu 

Mutare, et inftgnem attenuat Deui, 

Obfcura proment : 

T hie pofttiffh gaudet, 

A little after this, in the lame {eventh 
book, Artabanus, in another conference 
with the king, tells him he was endowed 
with prudence, and a capacity of judg- 
ing well for himfclf, but was led afhay by 
the converfatioh of wicked men; *Ka.- 
■ r«. ]88. mi. 

TatTTfJ 
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** Tuft as they fay, the breath of the winds / 
" falling on the fea, the moft ijleful of all 
" things to mankind, hinders it from eii- 

** joying it's own natural ftate." Can 

there be a better image, to exprefs how 
much one's own wifdom and judgment, 
the calmeft and beft qualitys, ate diftrsiC- 
ted by the violent paffions of others. Ho- 
mer has led the way to this thoaght, by 
taking ^fimlle from the fea, to defcribe thd 
inward feelings of the mind, and by comr 
' paring that element, agitated by diflerent 
winds, to an army in doubt and coufuil^ 
On. 

Laftly, How noble is the anlwer made 
fey the Athenians, at the end of the eighth 
book, to Alexander the Macedonian, who 
had been fent by Mardonius to prevail 
dii them to enter info a league with the 
I'erlians ; * Nuf re aTrctv/sXAE MafS'oc/y, 
J; *A9>!f ouw Xeyscr;, ey ' etc o ^Xjos tw oLyrw 
oJok ijj T^ ?r£j Vj ytjy f^yjlcu, iiyflum oytako' 
yffi&tv riiiUi EifS?. — " Go tell Mardo- 



* '« ■ fo?' S£t4 Qmn. 
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^ Of Thucydi©^. 

Se^5.'^ liius,thu8faytheAtheaians:a$lQngtIiQ 
^■''vy « iun ihall keep the fame courfe he run* 
« at prefent, we will never agree with 
" Xerxes." — I don't know any paflage, 
even in Demoftbenes, where the high fpi- 
rit of true liberty is more fublimcly repre- 
fented. — —I might alfo Ihew, how. well 
this hiftorian adapts his words to the fub- 
jeil, when defcrlbing grief. But I am a- 
fraid, I have already been but too prolix. 



Tbttcyitde's Jiyle imitates the Tindaric 

maoner. 

•omf^ npHUCYDIDE has fome beautys 
^ ' X of di^on peculiar-to himfelf : He 
affe<Ets a grandeur of ftyle, and often ob- 
tains it, tho', as I imagine, not always to 
that high degree he intended. He defigns 
that his words Ihould be both fublime and 
becoming; and fometimes they are fo : 
but they are alfo frequently rough, un- 
polilhed and ranged in an unnatural oaan- 
ner. This makes him often obfcure, and 
confiafed, in the ftrufture of hh periods. 
He is accurate, and elaborate in his orna- 
ments } and, by an anxious.cndeavourto 
render 
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render them alfo grand and magnificent, Scfl. 5. 
he fells again into an ercefs of novelty, in '*>'*vvi 
his compofition, by which he is ftill fur- 
ther involved in perplexity and darknefs. 
However^ the juftnefs and dignity of his 
lentiments, when one comes, after repea- 
ted perufa^s to underftand them, general- 
ly teward the pains we take in the difco- 
Very. — His ftyle is concife, abrupt, and 
too often, at firft Hght, unintelligible ; he 
is alio too dry and fliff'in narrating faifts, 
the' fbmetimes,acertaui purity and bright- 
nefi will break forth, and dazle you, like 
a flafh of lightning in a gloomy night. In 
his ^weches, he introduces perfons of dif- 
ferent charatSersj but they all fpeak as 
the hiftorian hinnielf would, withrough- 
nefs and feverity: fwectnefe is not a little 
fOTeign to his manner. * 

In the mean time, it muft be own'd, how far;. 
D.HalicamafleuSjfinhis obfervations on SiiLflhc- 
riiis hiftonan, makes it pretty evident, that "*'* 
Demofthenes fbmetimes imitates him,and 
copy's thbfe qualities, which lieither Ly- 
fms nor Ifocrates could boaft of; as, tl^t 

• FW. Dim. VnBartk^. it tbrfi. li^ir.JMlidiaii,pag. 339, 340. 

Ton. 3. £A. Ox. UirmgtMtt it ftrm, arat. B. 1, ir Octn 

kBnt i 8). etont. § 9. RJit. rtrhaj. 

t i( IhtjJI. lifttr.J K i e i K m, /<{. iSj. 

I vehe- 
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Seft 5'. vehemence and ardor, rctughne^ and a- 
^^'^*^ crimony, which give ipiric and force to 
an oration, and are wonderfully luccel^ 
iiil in raifing the pailions ; but entirely 
drops his oblcurity, uncommon phrafes^ 
unnatural figures, and irreg\dar arrangfr- 
mentof periods. Retaining only what is 
ufual and intelligible, his fliort,. abrupt' 
and pungent fentences, his entJ^meine, 
whidi is of admirableufeinoratoryiWhea 
properly introduced. 

The narrative part of his orations mxf 
alfo be recommended, as a very good mo- 
del; for inAancc, the debate between the 
ambalSidorsofCorcyra, Corinth, and A* 
thens, in the firil book, is managed in a 
concife, clear, and degant maimer; the 
fefts are diftindly ftated ; the reaibning 
&om them, to an attentive ear, intelligible 
enoughjbuthisfentimentsfeemfomewfaat 
forced, too cold and philofophic, not eX' 
prefled in that eafy, femiliar, and convin^ 
cing manner, which renders a fpeecli 
pleafing and graceful ; in this reipeit I 
iuppofe the Roman * orator means, he 
is not to be imitated. 

* OcmmSnat S 8j. irOnttr. § j. liJil.VaiMf. 

2. His 
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2. His defcriptioh of die plague at A- Seft. 5. 
thens can never be enough admired : it ''^'VNJ 
has had the approbation of the beft poets, 
who have judg'd it vForthy ttjeir imitati- 
on, t . ^ . 

Thucydide, tho' he fometimes imitates , 
Homer, yet I think him rather fond of the 
Pindaric grandeur and magnificence. — ■ 
Whatl have always raofl: admired in him, 
is the fimeral oration of Ter'icles, in the 
fecond bopk ; the fentiments are truly fu- 
blime, and feme of the pferiods more har- 
monious than iti any other of his fpeeches: 
Ifocratcs, nay Plato himfelf, ihevf their 
good opinion of it, by an imitation of it, 
the one inhislPanegjiric, the other in his 

Menexenui. What a noble encomium 

doeshegivethe Athenians! andhowjuft- 
ly is the compgrifon carried on betwixt 
their manners, and thofe of the Spartans ! 
The good-nature, humanity, and affabi- 
lity of the one, is finely oppofed to the 
jroughnefs and feverity of the other ; then 

t Fabriciiu, in hisSiilieli. Grate, fi). i. eaf. aj. obrervei thit 
LiicKtiu* ID the ddcripcion he givei u) of a plague, in his Qxth 
book, takes rcvenlhintiftom Thucydide; as a Kb that Virgil, in 
hit tlnrd Georglck, ir. 47B. and third ^ncid, v. 1 17, and fnillur 
^t Orid and Statiiu have had their tyt ngoa it. 

la he 
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ScA. 5". he adds, * Ka/ m^ x) rav -aoyuv -BXei^m 
dra.'jrajjX&f -rn yvapai i7rop«ra|t«Bti, iyofft 
fiiy ys 3^ ^uvlcui ^xiyjalots'—'-^'c. av xaff ij- 
fu^v ^ re^ii TO XoTTvjoi' (XTrXiJoiTec— — 
" We refrclh the mind with frequent re- 
•* cefll's from labour by our annual fefti- 
" vals and games, and our elegant enter- 
** tainments in private; thefe [^eafures, 
** thus frcqucndy renewed, expel all me- 

** lanchtJy." ^The numbers here arc 

truly magnificent ; one would ima^e he 
is emulating Pindar, who (ays, " Joy is 
" the beft phyfidan to labour, the wife 
" fongs of die Mufes fweeten our toils." 

'sroyay—td3^h 

liokray ajotlai^—^eX^ »iy*— 

Nmu iv. f. 

After reprefenting the heroifm and 
magnanimity of his country-men , and 
their zeal for the liberties of Greece, with 

• m. a. mfiniUr. S j«.«(. lao. E£t. Ddm, lyji. He 
rikcwilc abfoTc* the fimilinide bctwiu FiikUi and diit pal&se of 

tbehiftoiuo. 

what 
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what noble rapture does the orator bteak Seft. 5. 
forthmto the following exclamations ! *K^ry\j 
HP'S, fjffyakuv it tntf^eiuy ;^ i 3j|t« a/Ltap- 
rww y( r^v ivyatfjiv -cTft jotrj^o^wu, roTi re 
vvy 1^ rwi wrefltt SiaLvtui^mofiSa.. ^ vXsv 
jffoaaitSfisyot vn Of*^'j» wnweertf.— oXXo. 

/LM?lpa ToX/Li)) xaTam>xotffaJT-6s ytyea^eu^- 
■aaJ{(f^ "Jfi jLo^fieTct xaxwc rg xayeSm oti- 
3ia iuyxiironha.vlii* '■ — And a little after, 

f>ov eTTcufov jAfltfi&ii'ov— —awpwc yao itt/- 
^>ctyuy Tffoura. yif ToSpo^ )^ « rwXai' /nww «^ 

T« OlXftrt (DltMUWt fiTTtyjO^W, OXACC)^ (F T« 

p^* ■fffOffW("f, ayjaipos fy^Vf •ff*^' txoy-u, 
T^sVfWMlS t^>^oi> ri T8 sfyw tyha3a.Teu'— 
"Our brave and noble deeds are fo ma- 
" ny illuftiious evidences of pur' power, 
** and will make us the admiration of the 
" prefent, and future ages: we want no 
" Homer to found our praifes) our' cou- 
** rage has opened to us a paflage thro' 
" every land and fea, and we have every- 
" where erefted eternal monuments of 
" our hoftility, or beneficence.^ — By gi- 

■ Jhi. i^iir 4]. f^. 123 6- 1*4. E£t. Daiai. 

« ving 
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Seft. y. « ving their bodjrs to the Public, they 
^>^'y^ « have procured to themfelves immort^ 
** praife. — ^The whole earth is a monu- 
" ibenttoiUuftriousmeQ! theinfcription 
** ona domeftic tomb is not the only te- 
** flimony of their virtuejbiit, even inre- 
** mote nations, the memory of their gio< 
" nous anions is engraven more deqjiy 
** on the hearts of men, than on the 
" marble at home." This paflage is truly 
fublime and poetical: I fliall only obferve 
that Thucydide feems here again to be 
inlpired with the Ipirit of Pindar; For» 
time, fays the Lyric poet, often wreib 
from brave men their gtoiys ; you know 
the fete of Ajax, who when fupplanted 
by the corrupt arts of his Inferior, fell 
on his fword. — " But Homer, ^y his di* 
** Wne poetry, has made all mankind ho* 
" nour and admire his virtues : the im« 
" mortal Mufe goes on fublimely found- 
** ing thro' all ages, and fpreads the unex- 
** tinguiflied iplendor of heroic deeds o- 
" ver the fruimil earth, and boundlefs o. 
** cean. — 

X6 hi aJf^OUTUfj Oi ttU?5 
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^iOTTtaiay cTreay — 
TSTo yoLD aBcbiiloy (pmoUy evrcetj 
« TH iv etTryi ri. 1^ sdy- 
xaoTToi' im y^ovct, t^ ^icl -zsov- 
Toy fSt'CaxiK tvyd^av a.- 

ISTHMIA. iv. fi]. 

The effefts which Pindar afcribes to 
poetry,Thucydide has boldly transferred 

to the valour of the Athenians The 

dyn^ay eTfOij'oy, has been already pointed 
out as an expreflion of Pindai^s. — I could 
take notice of feveral other paflages of this 
hiftorian, where the ftyle is truly poetic, 
and where he has alfo happily introduced 
fome of the beaut}^ oi Homer into his di- 
ilionf: But 'tis now time to pais on to 
fomethiag more material. 

f Mr. Addifon has a -very degaot obfcrvation ol this kind, in 
his £^ ii}m Tafte. " I knew a pcifoD, who aftei he had nited 
" ten dJSelent kindi of tea, could diltinguiOi the paniculal fuit of 
" it, without reeingthcccJauc; nay upon lafting the eompofition 
" of three diflerent Tons, iic could name the parcels from wiience 
•' the three Teveral ingredients were taken. — A man of a fine tafte 
" in writing will difcemaftcr the fame maniMT not only the gene- 
" lal beauties and impetfe8ions of an author, but difcover the fe- 
" veral ways of thinking and eiprcffing himfdf, which diverfiiy 
" him from all other authors, with the feveral foreign infullonj of 
*' thought and language, and the paiticulai authors from whom 
" they were borrowed." S^sl. ^oj. 

Sect. 
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Sec t, , ,VI. 

'Plato s manner of 'writing ts beji difcovere4 
by conjidering luhat he reckons the true end 
of eloquence, and the rules for acquiring it. 

• 'Arijiotle gives the fame ruleSj 

IPlato'j moral charaBer. 

BEFORE we proceed to Plato's dicti- 
on, it may be proper to obferve what 
his notions of eloquence were; and the 
ends and purpofes to wluch he thougllj it 
was folcly to be applied.This too will h^ 
iistodiTcoverhisTKorfl/irAflrrt^ersandpogit 
out the means Plato looked on ag fafe and 
honourable in an Orator, for gaining bis 
^nd. — If once we Ciin find his own fen-r 
timent? 
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timents of oratory and poetry, we fliall be Seft. 6. 
at no lofs, to account for the manner, in ^-^"^'"^ 
which he has introduced the beautys of 
both, into his didlion. 

2, Whoever is converfant in Plato's ^^rora- 
writingSjwill eafily perceive, how much toryaccord- 
doquence had been proftituted by the 
/ophijisj and orators in his days. — ^Thefe 
perfons ftudied only what would gratify 
the people, without confidering the na- 
ture of true and genuine fleafure , they 
were intent on nothing but to footh and 
flatter their vices and follys. A poet too 
often followed the fame method; indiffe- 
rent whether his compolition had the 
good effect, of reforming the manners, and 
mendmg the heart, provided he himfelf 
was applauded, and the hearers pleafed. 
Thus were the charms of oratory and po- 
etry many times employed to the worft of 
purpofes. 

Socrates had fpent his life, in a glorious 
and fuccelsful combat with thefe wicked 
flatterers and Imppftors; tawhofe rage 
and unplacable refentment he fell at laft 
a facrifice. — Plato is to undertake the ar- 
duous talk of prefenting the world with 
a view of the doctrines, and the various 
K argu- 
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Se€t6. arguments he had xifedagamft his antago- 
'<yY\j nifts. In what way, fhall our phUdbpher 
bert fucceed? Ihall he intirely drop aU the 
ornaments of diftion, and beautys of Ian* 
guage, which, 'tis likely,his great Mailer o 
verlooked? The interrogations of Socrates 
were pungent and convincing, when pat 
by himfelf ; yet if barely recited in a dryv 
and unliven'd manner, are they not like- 
ly to lofe much of theirforce? — r-^Thefe 
might be reafons why Plato thought it ne- 
ceflary to introduce into his dialogues, 
both rhetorical and poetic beautys, which 
his warm imagination alfo naturally in- 
clined him to. Had he reftrained himfqlf 
altogether, the fophifts would have had 
a great advantage over him. The witty 
and elegant Athenians required a.feafiJU- 
ing of this kind, to enable them todigeft' 
a philofophic le^ure. Plato had likewife 
anotherview;he endeavour'd all he could 
to reftore elocution, to its proper end and 
dellgn. 

According to him, a true orator direfts 
his difcourfe to wliat is beft; his principal, 
aim is to reform the citizens, to infpirc 
them with love to the public, to cultivate . 
in their fouls noble and generous affe^- 
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on^: his precepts and inftruiftions tend to Se€i.6. 
what is good and iifeful.altho' they prove ^-'^v^ 
not plea^t or agreeable. For this rea- 
foa he delivers nothing rafhiy, is always 
pn his guard to keep iuview,his chief and 
fevourite end. He imitates other Artifts, 
who d&n't haftily make choice of what at 
firft fight, feems conducive to their work, 
but rejed and embrace only after fall and 
Hiaturedeliberation.-The^ro^ffr virtue of 
any inftrument, animal, body, or mind, 
is not obtained by negligence, and inad- 
vertency,butbycDnftant application and 
culture. — Thus an archited procures or- 
der apd beauty to his building; the phy-- 
iidan, health and ftrength to the body. — 
Shall the plulofophic orator be lefs care- 
ful in his art? (hall not he confider in what 
the health of the foul confifts? how men 
fliall become virtuous, and ai5t agreeably 
to nature? and are not juftice, temperance 
and fortitude neceflary qualitys for that 
end? To thefe, our wife and good orator 
direfts his views; by thefe he regulates 
his fpeeches and aftions, his inftruiflions 
and chaftifement; wholly devoted to the 
generous labour of procuring wifdom,and 
K a ait 
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Scft. 6. all the virtues to his fellow-citizens, andto 
^^'''^'^ banifh vice and folly from among them. 
That on which an orator ought only 
to value himfelf, is that he contributes to 
the happinefs of mankind , by making 
them wife and good, mther than rich and 
powerful. Ifby his policy and eloquence, 
he only refcues the ftate from imminent 
hazards, without attempting to render his 
countrymen more virtuous, his merit is 
of an inferior kind, — The pilot, who in 
a ftorm, preferves by his art, theperfons 
and effects ofhis paffengers, delivers them 
from the greateft danger, and reflores 
them to their country and friends ; grows 
not for this vain-glorious, after landing 
them fafe, he walks the deck with the 
fame fimple air as formerly. An orator's 
true glory, is, to deliver his fellow-citizens 
from vice, and eftablifti them in vimie. 
To accomplUh this noble dellgn, there is 
no need of recourfe to flattery or fophifti- 
cal arts; virtue, difplay'din her own na- 
tive charms, will gain the efl:eem,and ap- 
probation of the whole rational world, 
pi.to'. mc- 3. This is a fhort view of Plato's fenti- 
^;.^" mentson oratory,* as explained by him- 

■ Vide Gmian Pietmt. 

felf 
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felf at greater length; its ultimate end in Sea. 6. 
his opinion, ought to be the welfere and '^-''vx/ 
happinefs of fociety. I may add, this de- 
fcription of the true orator is the rpal cha- 
rader of our philolbpher himfelf: all his 
difcourfes and writmgs will be an eter- 
nal monument, how much he had the 
real feUcity of mankind at heart. His e- 
loquence conlifts in reprefenting thebeau- 
tys (rfhonefty and truth, the pleafures re- 
fulting from kind and focial afie^ions, 
the raptures of a devout foul, who loves 
and is beloved of the Deity! With what 
warmth and eameftnds does he every- 
wfaererecommendtowsthefedifpofitions, 
, as the only proper and natural delights 
of die human foul? He paints forth vice, 
as the difeafe of the mind, and declares it 
better for one to be dead, than live under 
an incurable diftemper of that kind. He 
calls on men not to be intent on life, or 
in protracting its narrow fpan, but to ftu- 
dy only how to Uve well, to make the beft 
we can of the portion of time allotted usi 
and with regard to our departure hence, 
as well as every other event, to commit 
ourfelves to God, and patiendy expeft 
purfete!— Make the ftrifSeft examin^'^ 
tioQ 
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Seft. 6. tion into erery part of his vods, yo« 
^'■^'y^ ihall find he has never once deviated from 
his own rule, never cxice employed his e- 
loquence in patrtMiizing vice of a ny kind. 
But frooi firil to kft, ftiU kept his grand 
pcunt fteddily in view. 
J^*|J 4. Thisbeingthechiefufeof oratory, 
bni6wM:. according to Plato's dodrine, let us next 
T«M- fee the methsd he propofes for acquiring 
it ; for dus he gives no fornial differtati- 
on, nor pretends to teach the various fi- 
gures, tropes, and modes of Ipeech and 
argument the orator is to ufe; this he left 
to the rhetoricians, as their profeft em- 
ployment: but if we attend, we will be 
able to draw out of Plato's writings, the 
fiindamental precepts of true elocution. 
The fophijis had alfo greatly abuled 
this art ; iiiftead of teaclung their difciples 
real and fubftanttal knowledge, they en- 
tertained them with vain and imaginary 
fpeculations, not foimded on truth, or the 
nature of things: far from im{H^ving the 
tftfte of the youth, they rather corrupted 
it, and were a pkgue to all who convei^ed 
wth them. By their maxim, an oratcMr 
had no need to learn what is ti'uly juft, 
honeft, or good; it waa fufficienc, if ho 
knevr 
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knew how to impofe on the vulgar, if he Sefl. $, 
coultl adapt himfelf to their notions of ju- VW 
ftice and equity, and perfuade them by 
arguments taken from apparent, rather 
than real truths. — ^Plato labours earneft- 
iy to confute liach falle notions, and. to 
point out the true mean r to be ufed by an 
orator; he informs m that the mind is not 
to be convinced, by a learned exordium, 
an eloquent narration, and fubtile argu- 
ments; by trapes, figures, and a jM-ofufion 
of ornaments, or a pathetick conclufion: 
thefe indeed are of uie when wifely em- 
ployed. There are other things ftill more 
clTentialto an orator. He mult have ana- 
cute penetration in difcerning accurately 
the various relations, fimilitudes, and dif- 
fimiiitudes of things ; niuft underftand the 
natureofhonefty,jufHce, and truth; ac- 
commodate his reafoning to them, and 
draw thence liis inferences fo cle^-ly, that 
the hearers as well as himfelf may eailly 
perceive they flow naturally from the 
fubjedt. He muft alfo form in his own 
mind, a diftinft plan of what he is to fay; 
deliberately coniider its kind, and difle-* 
rent quaUtys; be able to range many^ 
things undero«e;andwhenneedfuI,make v 
accu- 
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SeA. tf. accurate divifions of onemtona«y:aboTe 
^^y^/^^ all, he muft have a hcaky of percdTing 
-what arguments will iuic the tempers of 
his audience. — ^Thefeare the qualificati- 
ons requifite to a fpeaker, who intends to 
ferfuade; thefe alone conftitute a true o- 
rator. 

5. As Plato's reafoning on ^us head is 
fbmewhat nrw^ we hope the reader wUl 
be pleafed to hear it, in his own viay of 
dialogue, outof the *Ph£drus^ where this 
fubje^ is largely handled; I fliall only 
^e notice of die principal arguments, 
and even abridge them as much as pol^ 
fible. In this dialogue, Socrates exa- 
mines an oration of Lyfias upon love ; 
the orator is blamed, becaufe he neither 
defines that paiEon, nor enquires into its 
effefts: this leads Socrates to a long dif- 
courfe on beauty, after which he proceeds 
to confider Lyiias's fpeech more particu- 
larly, and then takes occafion to (hew in 
what the true art of pofuafion confifts, 
" I aflc you, fays* Socrates, does not e- 
" loquence allure and perfuade the mind, 
" not only in courts of juftice, and other 

• S«lhe Fhscina, fa^. afio « 173, Tern. j. Saraias, whofe 
Edidon I always quote. 

" public 
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« public aflemblys, but aUb in private Seft. 6. 
" companys, where men are talking a- ^-''v^ 
" bout affairs more or lefs important? Is 
« it not for their honour, to deliberate 
" juftly, in finall as well as momentuous 
" matters? — -By Jove, anfwers Phaedrus, 
" I never heard, that Oratory was iifed 
" clfewhere than in public trj'als, or in 

" fpecches to the people. ^What is it, 

" Phaedrus, the oppofite partys do in 
" courts of juftice? Don't they ro«/ra</f5 
" one another? — They do. — -Concern- 
" ingvphatisjuft, andunjuft? — Yes. — 
" He, who does this by art, can make the 
" fame things appear jufl, to the fame per- 
'* fons at one time, and at another, un- 

" juft? He can.' And in a public 

" oration, the lame things, good to the 
" ftate this day, and the next, hurtful ? — 
" This art then of debating or contradift- 
" ing, being always one and the fame, 
** may not only be praftifcd in public 
" meetings, and the Bufinefs there tranf- 
" afled, but alfo with regard to every o- 
" theraiEiir? — Say, anfwer me, whether 
" does adeceptionhuppGnyin things,which 

" differ widely, or but little? In the 

" latter. — I^ in going from a thing to its 
L " contrary, 
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S«iV. 6. « contrary, you pafs gradually, the tratt- 
^^VNJ « fition wUl be more infenfible, than if 

" done offtfudden? — Purely. He, 

" therefore, who would impofe on ano- 
*' ther, without being deceived himfelf, 
" rauft have an accurate knowledgeof the 
** Ukeoefies, and unlikenefles of things i 

" — He muft. -Is it poilible for him, 

" who is ignorant of the truth,m any one 
" thing, to judgeofits greater or leflerfi- 

" militude, with other things? ^Byno 

" means. — Of confequence, thofe, who 
" are deceived, and fomi opinions con- 
" trary to the nature of things, are led 
" aAray by falfe appearances or iimili- 

" tudes? They are. Well then, 

** is it in the power of any man , who 
•* knows not liimfelf the nature of things, 
" artfully and iuienfibly to draw o(C\m 
" hearers, by deiufive fimiHtudes, from 
" truth to fahhood? — Notatalt. Who- 
" ever, therefore, my friend, is ignorant 
" of truth, and guided* by (?^«fl)w,aiufl: 
.*' appear ridiculous, and unacquainted 
" with his art, when he attempts to per- 
" fuade: he, who would excel in orato- 
" ry, ought iirft of all to form juft noti- 

■ SccScS.1. pang. j. 

" on^ 
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« caw, »nd apprehend the true character Sea. $. 
** of each Jj>ecies of thiii^, and thence be ^«^"V 
*f enabled to judge, when the people will 
" neceflarilybedeceived^andwhennot.- 
** He would be a happy man, Socrates, 
** whohad all that knowI^dge^-^Further, 
♦• when he comes to defcribe any thing, 
•' none of its properties ought to efcape 
'* him, but at one glanee.he is to perceive 
** wbat_^«fj, bis fubjeft belongs to; an 
" oration ought to be fompofcdj/ii^fiff (»• 
'* nimal, which has its (nvn proper body ^ its 
*' vwH headandfeety its middle and extre* 
** mitySf and every member and part corre^ 
** J^ondent to each other ^ and to the whole. 1% 
" aa^X. not to be a matter of indifierence, 
" wbetherwhatisfaidfirft>DiightaswcU 
'* be lait; or the contrary: thefe obferva^ 
^ tions, Fhaedrus, are not £> material, as 
" the ^(j following. — What are thefe? 
" — Firftjitwouldbchappyforysjcould 
** we colleft njany diftant qualitys, and 
" re4utethemunder(?»ekind;andbyde- 
" l&ning every thing, ^ve ^ diftind idea 
** of the fubj<^: In this manney, w« have 
f* endeavoured to define love, and afcer- 
^ tain its meaning,- — -Well, what is the 
" ottjcr? — ^Ie is this; to be papable of 
L :? " br^chi 
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SetS. 6. " branching outeachfpedes,into its nam=' 

'-''"VX-' « ral,andproperdivifions,withoutbreak- 

« ing any of the members, like an unlkil- 

" ful cook.^ 1 am in love, Phaedrus, 

" with fuch divifions and compofitibiis, 
" as by them, I am enabled to reafon,and 
" fpeakjuftly;ifl find a perfon, who can 
" difcover one and mawv, according as they 
" are in nature, I follow him flap by ftcp, 
" as a kind of Deity: God knows whe- 
" ther I am right, in entertaining fuch an 
** high notion of thofe,who argue in this 
" manner,and in calling them, as Ido, ma- 
" fters ofthea5ii/ff(3/c.-Biitwehavenotas 
" yet difcovered, what rhetoric is. — How 
" doyoumean,Socrates? — Wemuftdc' 
" clare, what remains to be feid upon o* 
" ratory.— You know, Socrates, there are 
" manyleamed treatifcs wrote upon that 
" head?-Wel! fuggefted. The proem is the 
" firft part of an oration, and is often ve- 
" ry artfully adorned ?-It is.-The fecond 
" is the narration with the evidence of 
" the fads; the third and fourth, conjec- 
" tures and prefumptions,argumentsand 
" confirmations. I might alfo celebrate 
" thofe, who have taught how a plantif? 
*' and defendant are to manage their ac- 
" cufa^ions 
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** cuiationB >and defences, rcplys and re- Seft. 6. 

« joiDders;andthoie,who invented pane- ^-^'V"^ 

" g3^^c, and inveftive. — ^We difmift Ly- 

*^ fiai and Gorg-ioj-, who prefer an appear- 

^' ance of truth to the reality, and by the 

" force of their eloquence, can make finall- 

" things look great, old things new, and 

" the contrary; value themfelves, fome- 

" times on concifcnefs, at other times, on 

" prolixity: at which Trodtcus- laught 

" heartily one day, as I was talking with 

" him, and iaid, this art neither required 

" very long, nor very fliort fentences, but 

" moderate ones. — —He was right. 

" yo/«x ought alfo to be praifed, for hav"- 
" ing added feveral griaces to oratory ;!Prff- 
" tagoras likewife was very elegant in his 
"' difcourfes; Chalcedonms ^:^q£X6. inmo^ 
" ving our pity and corapaflion,in raiflng 
" or calming our anger,and in raillery and 
" repartee; they are all agreed as to the 
" nature of the concluiion, which fome 
" call a recapitulation.—" You mean, So- 
" crates, one ought to refume the whole of 
" hisargumentsintheendofhisfpeecchJ'* 
" — I do. — Well, continued Phaedrus, 
" I fee you look on all tfaefe precepts of 
*• the rhetoricians, as no more in efleft, 
" than 
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Seft. i. " than die firft ru^ments ; but pny ki- 
l^V^J « form mc, how fhall one become perfeft 

« m<dxtvnxtferjkafiveart> -Perhaps, 

** Phaedrus, 'tis pcriUble to become a ma- 
** fter in this, as wdl as aay other exer- 
*^ cile;nay,youcannocfail, if nature has 
" befliowed a genius, and you take care 
** to cultivate it right. 

" In acquiring this art, I am not for 
** following the method of Lyfias and 
" Thrajymachus^ but another.' — ^Wbat 

" other? Tericles^ my friend, ieems 

** juftly reckoned the moft perfeft ora- 

« tor.—— Why? The more excellent 

" arts demand conftant meditation, and 
** an accurate enquiry, into the powen 
" of nature; hence we acquire true pan- 
" dear ofmind, and a capacity c^perfoF- 
** ming every thing in the beft way. Peri- 
** cles had a fine natural genius, and im- 
" prov'd it to the utmofl by theie ftudys ; 
" he was a cooflanc oompanion of Ana^ 
" xagoroj, hear'dhislc^ires, on natural 
" philolbphy, on the temper of the hu^ 
" man mind and its disorders, became 
" well acquainted with both, and drew 
<* from thb fountain the nobleft helps to 
" doquence. — 'Ashow?— -*-Tbe art of 
" medi- 
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" medicine and rhetoiic, are in tlus re** Se£t 6^ 

« fpeft the lame.- In what? — kYou ^-^y^^ 

" muft attentively conCder the nature of 
" the body, in the one j of the mind, in 
** the other; this, I &y, you muft do, if 
" you are rdolred, not only from pmc* 
" tice and experience, but from art itfelf, 
" to confer health and ftrength on the bo' 
" dy by food and medicine: and by rea* 
" Ion, and legitimate difcipline to inftilt 
" ■rirtueintothemind,andgainitbypeP* , 
" fuaiion .'—That's liighly probable, So- 
" crates. — Do you think, you can imder- 
** ftand the nature of the human mind^ 
" without knowing the nature of the 

" 'whole? If we believe Hippocrates 

*' thefucceflbrof^culapiusjwc cannot 
" know the nature of the body, without 
*• applying to that ftudy. — His notion is 
" juft, Phaedrus: Let us hear then, in our 
" refearches into nature, what HJppocra- 
" tes, and right reafon fijggcft. Are not 
" we to confider the nature of every thing 
" in this manner? Firji, whether whac 
" we ourfelves defure to know, and teach 
" crthers, befimple, or various; iffimple, 
" we muft learn its a£Uve, and paflive 
*' powers ofoperaooa: if compound, we 
" muft 
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Sc£t6. " muft enumerateitsdifferentkindsjand 
^<^'y\J « accurately diftinguilh the virtues of 
" each, how they operate, and by what 
" they are affected? — Solthhik. — With- 
" out this method, our progrefs will be 
" like thatofablind man; now he, who 
" performs any thing, according to art, 
" can't be compar'd to the blind, or the 
** deaf: is it not therefore evident, who- 
** ever fpeaks with true art muft under- 
" ftand well the nature of what he fpeaks 
" to. Now this is the wi«(/. — Undoubted- 
" ly. — ^Does not the whole labour of the 
" pleader tend to this, that he may per- 
" fuade the Hearer? — Yes. — It follows, 
" fromall this, that Thrafymachus, or a- 
" ny other teacher of rhetoric, ought with 
" the utmoft ailiduity to inveftigate and 
" declare, whetherthemind is by nature 
" fimple and uniform, or compound, as 
" the body; thisiswhatwemean,byex- 
" plaining nature.-^l underftandyou. — 
*' Secondly^ He is to ftiew, how the mind 
" a6ls, andhowitisaftedupon. — Right. 
" — Thirdly, having regularly taught the 
" difierent kinds of fpeech, and various 
" palfions of minds, and examined the 
" motives, which influence them, he is to 
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", adapt the one to the other, and teach ScA 6. 
" how, and for what reafon, a mind of '-''V^ 
" fachatemperisw^ce^r/Zvperfuadcdby 
" fuchanargumentjwhileanother one is 
" not in the leaft moved by it. — A noble 

" method indeed, Socrates! Believe 

** me, neither the art of rhetoric, nor any 
" fcience whatever, can be taught, or ex- 
*' plained to advantage any other way 
" than this ; our modern rhetoricians, 
" whomwedailyhear.aremenofflirewd 
" parts , they keep to themfeves their 
" knowledge of the human heart , and 
" will not communicate it to the world : 
" but till they teach and write in the man- 
" ner we have mentioned, I Ihatl never 
" be convinced, they are fldlfijl in their 
" art. — Whatmaner doyou mean? — It 
" will not be eaiy, Phaedrus, to explain 
" this * fully; but I Ihall briefly point, 
" what method the true teacher of this 
" fcience is to follow.— Pray let me hear 

" it? Since eloquence is nothing elfe, 

" than pleating and convincing the mind, 

■ i. (. It would recjuire long liroe, to explain what words and 
fcniimcnts, are to be chorcn, how they are to be adapted to the 
fubjcflj I Iball aaiy ^yc a Ihort view of what is chiciiy to be 
fludicd. 

M "a good 
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Sc(5t. B. " a good orator ought fiarely to kooWi 
^-/v^-Zm how maay forts of minds thercare, fo 
" many ofone, fomanyof anotherqoa- 
" Utyj whence men are ofTarioiis and 
^ oppolitetempersandchara£^i3: theie 
" diftui^ions being made, 'tis next to be 
" oWerved, there are different kinds of 
" fpeech too ; each of which has its own 
*• pecuhar quality. — Some men will be 
" perfoaded by one kind of fpeech, and 
" motives, which will hardly have any 
" influence on others. — One of a ready 
** capacity, who has been taught this art, 
*' will be able on proper occafions, to 
" bring it readily into practice, and fee at 
" firft light when and how to apply it ; 
" if he cannot, he will be little wiler for 
" his knowledge of the theory; but if he 
" knows that luch a perfon will be pre- 
" vailed on by fuch a fpeecli ; and can in 
" pradlice penetrate into the mind, and 
** difcern at once that now occurs the 
" charafterwhich istobeperfuaded,by 
" fuch an argument to fuch an action ; he^ 
" I fay, who is mafter of this art, and 
" nice difccrnment, and can, in an eafy 
*' and elegant manner introduce the dif- 
*' ferent ornaments and figures of difli- 
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" on,thepathetic,fublime, and vehement Se6l. <5. 

'* is the confummate orator! Whoever is ^-^'"vNy 

** defeftive in any of thefe refpe^ ei- 

" ther as a fpeaker, writer, or teacher, 

" and Jays he is good in his or/, ismifta- 

" ken ; he, who does not regard him, is 

** by much his foperior." 

I have ^ven this long quotation for 
two"reafons. It ferves as a key to Plato's 
manner of writing, and fhews the nfe he 
makes of what he calls the dialeBk. It 
contains Ukewifc the true principles, on 
which the fcienceofrhctoric is built, and 
ilhiftrates them in an cafy, and diftinft 
manner; one may read a number of fo- 
lio's, on this fubjeft, yet find lefstothe 
purpofe, than in a few pages of Plato. 

6. The fagacious Ariptk has been 'g^TL 
well * apprized of the merit of this fhort ^>^^X. 
M 2 differ- 

* Ciccro, ID his trntife uppn Oratory, hi: »Mo diawn Tome of 
hit bell Tuks from it. To mcotioo only a pal&ge or rwo, he iays, 
Si wn> i^ifKtUir til liSs mjteltr, fultrnje viJiri vib, a manm n- 
raw Ua^'ict af»i fmt qit at ni fiaaaiijiie -ucB, Vti trabtrt vrl ra. 

ferepajpt; labil pnftSo fraclerta eJ HcaiJion ri^mrit , ■ViJtt iphir 

ttuJlmn ad u'jcn^nn, fniari narts, inflilula, tt fffta, tt mlam MnuH 
fu tgat canjii, tt eanon fn ^tlius : d iftm imfnim ajverfiriaruni, 
aamejfiit ttnm, afai juoi oplur, eaiaiSai jaam iiuaimt ad ttnrvdati- 
am ttBK trgM aratlrcni, tan ojm i/iBi fn fw dial tralir. CaiaBailar 

ti^m aim Jigmtttt itmimi, ritiit gifiil, ixiJUmaHimt tiilar. Sec 

Sktfditm am t^i£v aimfittmemfmi etgravcni,aJialimsJKJin'it 
finraBt»- 
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Sea. 6. diirertatioii,entred throughly into the rea- - 
'"^"^'"^ foiling of it, and favoured the world with 
a copy at full length of what is here only 
drawn in miniature; his firftand fecond 
books of rhetoric point out to the orator, 
the different kinds of hearers he muft ex- 
peft, the various affairs of war and peace, 
the public and private negotiations he will 
have occafion to talk of. He muft have a 
perfeft knowledge of theic things, before 
he venture to fpeak on them: next he muft 
know the tempers of the people he ipeaks 
to, their manners and cuftoms, what ar- 
guments will be moft likely to prevail 
with them. For this reafoii, he is to itudy 
the pafwns; and to qualify him for the 
difficult talk, Aiiftotle prcfents him with 
an accurate , and fubtilc divifion of the 
affeiftions of the mind; and enumerates 
the motives, by which, according to the 
frame of our nature, the paffions will be 
influenced and gained. He defines rheto- 
ric, " a faculty of perceiving fuchqualities 
" in any thing, as are fit for perfuading; 
" he recommends it to an orator to pe- 

fcrlri^aaJei, amia mtidi u ra cegitatmi Careqm vtrfir, vt sdertr, jMn 
fsgatijimt pajjim, qtddfnl'uait, qmd aifiimna, piid iifilftal, jBuf w- 
Bai, ipiB iiiiai oTaiiaiu fxiUime fe^t vUeantar. De Ontoie Ijb. a. 
Sefl, 41, 43, 44. 

" netrate 
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** netrate into the nbtions and opiniong Sofl. 6. 
" hi3atidieacehavealreadyformed;tobe 'i/vxj 
** well acquainted with their feptiments, 
'5 .and adapt the whole of his difcourfe to 
" them; Our arguments, lays he, rauft not 
" be taken from remote confide rations, 
" but fuchas zrt proper to thequeftion. 
" What-ever afiair we are fpeaking on, 
** we muft underftand all its qualitys, at 
" leail the moft material j thus, how can 
" we advife the Athenians to war, iinlefs 
" we know in what their power lyes, 
" whether they are ftrong by Tea or laud, 
" or both? what money is in their treafu- 
" ry? who are their allys, who their ene- 
** mys? How can we praii'e them, unlefs 
** we are well acquainted with their tic- 
" torys, at Salamis, Marathon, ^c? In 
" like manner, who-ever accufes or dc- 
" fends another, muft attend minutely to 
" everycircumftanceinthecaufe: Is one 
" praifing or blaming Achilles, he muft 
" ftudy his character, and form his pane-* 
" gyric or fatyre, on thefe qualitys which 
" diftingiiilh Achilles: if onepraifcAchil- 
" les,becaufe he is a brave man, and was 
*' one of the heroes at Troy, the encpmi- 
" um is equally applicable to Diorhed ; 
" but 
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StA.6. » but ifyou extol faim for killing Htidor, 

^■'"^^"^ ** andtheotheraftsofvaiour, which fig- 

" nalized him beyond all others, then the 

" panegyric is proper to him alone. 

" Therefore a ipeaker is not to ufe vague 
** and indefinite topics, but fiich as ar^ na- 
" tural and peculiar to the fubjed. * 

Thus it appeare, both thefe Philofo- 
phers agree, that the true preparation for 
forming an accompliihed orator, is to be 
furnifhed , with a large ftore of all thofe 
things, which are fuited in their nature, 
toexcite the inward afIe<5tions of the heart. 
The Stagyrite explains at large the vari- 
ous paflions, of love, joy, fear, grief, an- 
ger, hatred, ^c. then gives a catalogue of 
their correlpondent objects, which, when 
placed before the mind in a true light, can- 
not fail loperfuade the hearers, and make 
them feel the pafllons, the fpeafcer intend- 
ed to raife. — Can any thing be more ob- 
vious, than that Ariilotle in all this only 
follows his matter's plan; and works up- 
on the outlines already marked by Plato. 
Whether it was below fuch a profound 

■ Sm A^. it Xiatrita, fit. i. of. 2. tad B. Bi. 2. 

tq. 1. Uldll. Ufint. and 3]. ftr Mvii. ^. 701 706. and 

7U. 74S, 7^', Tfa' -...JS0. Jim. }. Zto-Mf. P^rii tts4- 

genius. 
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genhisitojttiiiowledgeobligarions of this Sea. 7. 
kind, is left with the world to judge: PU-"-'^'^^ 
fio is fo modeil, as often, nay always, to 
attribute his own arguments and difi:oTe- 
rys to his mafter Socrates. 

Sect. VH. 

y/fl/o adapts bis reajontng to the eharaBer 
of the hearer. — Honufar he fceptkizes. 
— His Jiyle In confutative dialogue. — ■ 
CharaBer ofjme of his dialogues. 

IF we examine Plato's difierent dia- PittoadapH 
logues, by thefe rules laid down by mc^the 
iiimielf, we will find, he adheres inviolab' the buten. 
ly to them ; that be always adapts his rea* 
foiling to the characters of the fpeakers 
and hearers, and where refolved to per* 
iliade, ufes fuch arguments as are, in the 
nature of things, moil likely to prevail.— 
I Ihiill only fuggeft a few inflances, to 
prove the truth of this. It would be end- 
lefs to take notice of all; and in cStSt the 
iame with abrid^g his whole dialogues. 
In the prefent enquiry,we confine our- 
felves to Plato's philofophic charafter,and 
conHda* his eloquence as a philofopber, 
rather 
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Sc£l. 7. rather than an er«j/or. Wheii we compare 
^-''V^ him withDemoftheties,and examine the 
bcautys in the Meaexenus, or funeral ora- 
tion, it will then be proper to view him 
in this other light. 
Ti.i( (hewn As a fkUofopher^ Plato (hews himfelf al- 
**"*" ' ways intent on finding out the truthy and 
laying before mankind, fuch important 
maxims, as will be highly uieful in the 
conduftof life; whether hedifcourfeson 
religion and divine matters, or on abftra^t 
points, as the nature and immateriaUty of 
thefoul.onpolitics or morals,he lb handles 
every fubjeft, as always to inveftigate,and 
if poffible difcovcr and feparate what is 
real and natural from what is fictitious 
and artificial. If talking on phyfics; the 
propertys and laws of motion in the hea- 
venly bodys, are explained as diftin6:ly as 
the aftronomy of his days would permit; 
if on ethics, the paffions and affafVions of 
the human heart are carefully enquired 
into, the powers of each examined, and 
the regard due to them afcertained. His 
dirtertations on divine and human af&irs, 
end not in empty metaphyfical fpeculati- 
on , but are calculated to kindle a love 
to tlie Deity, and inftrud us in all the 
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Various dutys of life. It may be (kid in Sefl. 7. 
general, that Plato adheres inviolably to ^-''V^ 
hisown method of ^r/afl/?o«; and never 
pretends to extort a confcffion till he has 
fully explained the nature of the fubjeifl. 

2. Various divifions * have been made j^j'jf^'^"'" 
rfPlato's dialogues, the following one will ^&^'^- 
be fuiRcient for our prefent purpofe, and 

give light into them all. Thofe which en- 
force known trurhs,have been calledCu'cp)]- 
yiiija.riyi.oi) exhortative; thofe which trace 
out and difcover truths yet unknown, 

(J^^ruoi^ explorative. Each of thefe 

may be fubdivided into different ipecies, 
according to the/ubjeB, religious, moral, 
or political; or the manner of handling it, 
whether by confuting falfe notions, or e- 
ftablilhing true; and that either by demon- 
ftration, if the fubje^ admit; or if not, by 
fuch high probabilitys as are fufficient for 
founding our opmion and regulating our 
pradlice. 

* -., Does not 

3. Plato never dogmatizes in that pofi- icepticiie 
tivemanner of the Sophifts in his days; imporrant 
3'etnothmg is more certain, than that he ^^ '' 
teaches and affirms, as true, the great 
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Se£i7. foundations ofreligion and morality. So- 
^^^^y^ crates, the better to oppole thofe Dogmor 
tifts, and beat down their prefumptuoos 
vanity, difputed with ttiem often. He af- 
firm'd nothing himfelf, but throughly 
confuted their arguments. They pretend- 
ed, tl^ey knew every thing, he on the o- 
ther hand, faid, he only knew that he was 
ignorant of every thing, and for this was 
declared by the oracle, to be the wifeft of 
men: not that he intended to confound, 
and deftroy all truths human and divine. 
This would have been a wicked attempt, 
and utterly unworthy of Socrates. His 
aim, as I faid, was to humble and expofe 
the Sophifls, thofe falfe guides of the 
youth: to make us modeft in our afferti- 
ons, cautious in giving our aflent, and ac- 
curate reafoners, diflingailhing exaftly, 
what we know, from what we don't 
know , and not foolifhly imagining wc 
know when we really do not; nor ever 
pretending to decide pofitively in a que- 
ftion,where we can only argue upon pro- 
babilitys. In his difputes therefore with 
the Sophifts, where his defign is only to 
confute, he has no occafion to advance a- 
ny doilrines of his own. But in his con- 
verfation 
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verfetion with others, he advances and SaSi. j. 
maintains all the * grand truths concer- ^^'VXJ " 
iiing the Deity, the beauty and inhe- 
rentworth of virtue,and turpitude of vice, 
andeventheimmortalityof the foul, and ■ 
^wa3rs ofiers the ftrongeft arguments he 
<an in lupport of them. 

4. The chief thing then to be regarded 
in Plato, is the charafters of the perfons 
introduced, as converfing with Socrates. 
When we attend to this, it accounts for 
his manner of handling the fubjeit^, and 
fliew8whyatonetime,heexprefrcshimfelf 
in a doubtful,at another in a more pofitive 
way on the fame fubjeft. It is well known 
when Plato wants to declare his own 
meaning, he puts his fpeech either in the 
mouth of Socrates, Timaeus, Parmenides, 
dicAthcnianoriEliangueft. AH the other 
difputants exprefs their opinions, in their 
own way; if wrong, they are refuted, un- 
der one or other of the foregoing names. 

•■When Gcero in the end of ihc firft book fif Academical Que- 
fiiODt, (ays uodcr Ihc chaiaSer of one of Ihc Ntva Aciiema, that 

iaPbto lainla^mi^v iriii; c(r/i Jiiilar, he mufl only mean 

that nothing is advanced as rigidlj' dcinoqftiatcd, fo as to leave 
no roran for the leaft objeflion : for otherwife, what Cicero af- 
farts wou'd be ditedly cootrary 10 fa6, and to what he himfelf 
(ivs of Plato in many other places, as we ihall have otcalioo to 
ihew in the fecond volume. 

Nj It 
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Seft. 7. It is pleafent to obferve how Plato (or 
''^^''^ SocratesMcfeatstheSophiftsbvthdrowQ 

Thenfteof ■' „, „ ■ i_ . ■ , 

tbeaudicnce weapons. 1 nole mighty champions, who 
toWs it. valued themfelves on puzzling every one. 
^'1.^. eUe, and perplexing the cleareft queftion, 
when engaged with him,are foon fenfible 
how unequal the match: at firft, he deals 
with them gently, extols them for tlieir 
knowledge, and leads them on ftep by 
ftep: they feem mighty fond of one who 
makes them fudi high compliments, and 
deign to inform him of every thing they 
know. Inthemidft of theirtriumph, So- 
crates begs leave to a(k a queftion or two ; 
delires them, in a few words to explain 
their meaning, and define fome exprelE- 
on , or term of art : this perhaps they 
chearfully do for once: the abfurdity of 
the definition is expofed ; a fecond at- 
tempted; and found equally ridiculous; 
then a third, juft as bad as the former. 
By this time , the antagonift, if modeft, 
withdraws as foftly as he can: but, if in- 
folent and proud of his fame for elo- 
quence, he turns in a fury, accufes Socra- 
tes of fophiftry, pedantry, duUnefs, and 
pours forth all the ill-natured language he 

is mafter of.- At other times, two or 

three 
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threp of ittipmr s^re introduced at once. Scfty. 
When the firft is put of breath, the other S''''^'^ 
takes up the argument; and on his defeat, 
a third comes in to his relief.*— — .A dia- 
logue thus carried on, and the judncfs of 
cl^nufler aU along preferred, becomes e- 
qvially entertaining to a man of taAc, with 
die mbft facetious comedy.— ^In fuch "'h"^*: " 
difcourfes Plato's ftyle is natural, eafy, of- '°p^- 
ten witty, and full of humour; his raille- 
ry exquifite, and fuch as becomes a gentle- 
man.; his reafoning refiji'd, and mctaphy- 
fical: the ingenuity and good humour of 
Socrates, his lively defcriptions, frequent 
ironys, and juft ftrokes of fatyr, when fct 
in oppofition to the intemperance of lan- 
guage, the paflionate furly behaviour, 
clumfy wit, four repartees, and perfonal 
inveftives of his adverfaries, form an a- 
greeable contraft, and wonderfully enli- 
ven the whole difcourfe. 

5. Thusjin the dialogue, iifually placed X'^J'T'" 
firft, Eutyphron is introduced as the prin- Eutjphton, 
cipal charafter; amanofgreatfuperftiti- 
on, of a profound reverence for the rcU- 
poMS rites of his country, lielieving every 
feble taught him from his infency ; at the 

■ See L. Ihifitbur^, Advice to an Author, p. ip4, ip;. 

fame 
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Sea. 7. fame time, foil ctf pride and fdf-conceit, 
*-^'VV looks on himfelf as abundandy qualified 
to explain all difficultys in religion, and 
thinks it below him, to receive inftruftion 
fix)m any. Socrates appears fond of being 
taught by him, liftens with teeming atten- 
tion, and by degrees lays open the abfor- 
dity of tus notions, (hewing him in the 
moft good-natured manner ; how igno- 
rant he was in thofe things, he had pre- 
tended to underiiand peifeftly. Euty- 
phron at length, fenfible of his weaknefs, 
retires with a cold indifference: he Is quite 
confounded, but vanity will not allow 
him to acknowledge the defeat, and fo the 
dialogue ends abruptly. The felfe opini- 
ons of the fuperftitious are refuted; Here 
Plato ftops ihort, without eftabliihing in 
their room the true nature of piety, and 

religjous worlhip. Of the fame kind is 

WAe Pro- the converfation of Socrates with Trota~ 
'*'°~' goraif who, at this time, refided at Athens, 
in the houfe of Callias, one of the chief 
magiftrates. The debate between Socra- 
tes,and this renowned philofopher,is ma- 
naged in prefence ofProdicui and Hippi-' 
as, two of the greateft of the Sophifts : 
Protagoras affumes an high air of wiflora, 
infifts 
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infifts pofitively, that virtue can he taught, Sc6t. 7, 
runs out into long harangues, and will ^-''VNJ 
fcarce be interrupted by Socrates, who 
feemingly treats him with the highcft re- 
fpeft, applauds his great parts, and con- 
gratulates htm on the mighty &me,he had 
acquired through all Greece. Atlaft,Pro- 
tagoras, by the interpofition of cklliaa 
and Alcibiades, is prevailed on, to drop 
for once his high tone and ilow of elo- 
quence, and allow the dilpute to go on in 
the way Socrates was ufed to, who from 
the badnels of his memory was not able, 
as he (aid, to retain and follow diftinAly 
all thofe intricate reafonings of his fellow- 
philofopher. The propoial was highly 
plealing to Protagoras, it flattered his va- 
nity; he looks now on Socrates as great- 
ly his inferior, and therefore in conde- 
fcenfion agrees to put, and anfwer quefti- 
ons in his turn: and now Socrates foon 
gets the better, involves him in feveral 
contradiiflions, and reduces him to prin- 
ciples evidcnly falfe. By this dialogue, 
which is carried on with inimitable fpirit, 
and the truth of charafter nobly prelerv- 
ed throughout, Plato Ihews his country- 
men, the little regard due to die Sophifts; 
and 
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Seft. 7. aiid by the compleat Tiftory gained by 
^^'"'''^ Socrates, over one of their chiefe, [we- 
pares their minds , for the reception of 
thofe grand truths, in which he defigned 
to in(mi£l them. 
co>i»ai<m 6, For there is a much clofer connec* 
^!2. lion between the whole dialogues of Pla- 
to, than what is commonly imagined ; 
dios in the laft mentioned, the chief que- 
ftion is if •virtue can he Hught^ Socrates 
proves it cannot, in the fenfe meant by 
the Sophifts, he confutes the arguments 
of his adverlary, and flops there. To have 
gone further and made Protagoras formal- 
ly own his ignorance and fubmit to new 
inllruAion from Socrates, wou'd have 
been quite out of charailer.- — ^Well, fhall 
2j^J^_''^this important point never be again re- 
fumed? Yes, it is in the Mem. • 

Menowas naturally of a modeft temper; 
he had got a tinfture of vanity from the 
Sophifts; yet was willing to liften to in- 
.ftruftion; and for that end, brings his fon 
along to Socrates. The queftion is afked 
him, what -mrtue is ? Meno gives no lefs 
than three definitions learned from the 
Sophiftsj all thefe are refuted. Meno is 
not a little uneafy, to find all his know- 
ledge 
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ledge fo empty. " You*confound me/ays SeSi. 7. 
" he, Socrates! you are like the cramp- ''-'*v^J 
" ^> which benumbs every thing it 
" touches; thus have you benumbed me 
" both in body and mind: I thought I had 
" known virtue, but you have quite per- 

" plexed me. Not fo like as you ima- 

" gine, replys Socrates J if thecramp-filh 
" had the faculty of benumbing itfelf, as 
" well as others, it would referable me 
" more* I. don't, when certain myfelf, 
" raife doubts in others; " but I am ra- 
" ther my felf the moft (doubtful of all 
" men; this is the reaJbn, why Ifuggeft 
" mydifficultystootbers: butatprefenr, , 
" let us drop the queftion, what virtue 
" is, and confider if it can be taught." 

On this Socrates puts feveral queftl- 

ons to Meno's fon, about the dimeniions 
and propertys oi^fquarcy which the boy 
for the moft part anfwcrs right, being led 
on by gradual fteps, from one part of the 

demonftration to another. The relulc 

ofthe debate is, Socrates declares, that all 
knowledge is reminifcence; thatwefliould 
labour to form t juft opinions, which are 
ho lels profitable thmukno-wledge itfelf; that 

• Mod ft- flo, pp. TwH. a. t Sw Sefl. >. parag. j. 

O neither 
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Se6l. 7. neither the one nor the other are ia men 
'^^'^y^ by nature, and therefore none are good 
by nature: that none of the wife men, 
heroes, or patriots in Greece, could ever 
teach their fons virtue, for the i<Mi of a ve- 
ry good man was often of no ufe what- 
ever to thte public ; of confequence, thofe 
in the ftate, who rightly perform the grea- 
teft anions, and give the beft advice, are 
divine, infpired^ breathed into, and poffeffed 
by God, Nor do they differ, with relpeft 
to their wifdom, from prophets, who Ipeak 
much/r«M, but nni/(?r/?(ifl(/noE what they 
fay ; therefore Socrates concludes. That 
virtue is not from natiire,nor can it be taught^ 
but is implanted in him tuho is poffejfedofit, 
* by divine fate, or appointment, "without a- 

ny intelligence of his own.- 'Tis not our 

bufinefs at prcfent, to make any reflexi- 
ons on the philofophy of this paffage, tho' 
furely noble, and divine: what I quoted 
it for, was to prove the connexion be- 
tween the Protagoras and Meno, which 
feems now very evident; infomuch that 
the one may be called a fequel of the o- 
ther: and further, that when Plato in one 
place leaves the reader in uncertainty, as 
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to his own meaning, upon any point of Seft. 7. 
moment} he generally clears it up in an- '^^"^-'^ 
other ; forbearing to reveal flrong truths 
before weak eyes, or to divulge them fool- 
iflily to thofc, who would laugh at them : 
truths which the Icomful and haughty 
Protagoras wou'd have defpifed, are well 
received by the more docile Meno. * 

7. Other inftances that Socrates or Pla- or the Th=- 
to, for it is the fame thing, inftrud thofe, '^^ ' 
who fliew a willing difpofitioii to learn 
in the manner moft fuitable to their tem- 
per and capacity, occur both in the The- 
agis and Lyfis ; in the former, Demodi- 
cus brings his fon Theagis, at the boy's 
own requeft to Socrates, to be taught wis- 
dom. The philofopher finding the youth 
of a tradable temper, endeavours to in- 
ftruft him in the moft familiar manner; 
complains ofthe method, in which young 
people were then generally educated, and 
makes the jufteft obfervations, on that 
fubjed; informs him, how political wif- 
dom or knowledge may be acquired by 

* Thole dialo^es in Placo (crm not compofed on feigned con. 
reriation; Xcnophon often relates the lame, and we haTt yetpre- 
(cTVcd by ffchioet the philofopbcr, thii ditcouiie of Socntti 
with Meno, the arguments aie the latne, the doSiine in both c. 
qually divine, only he biiogt in no Geometry. 

O 2 ufe 
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Sea. 7. ufe and experience: but true wifdom, 
'-''"'''"^ which can only make men happy, is the 
gift of God. Here again the connexi- 
on of rhis with the Mem^ is obTlous. 

MthtLy. In the conference with Lyfis, Socrates 
finds that Hippothales is in love with Ly- 
fis; this ferves as a natural introdu^oo 
to a difcourie on friendlhip: here, as So-: 
crates is not engaged with a Sophift, he 
argues with lefs refervc. He draws indeed 
no direct conclufion, in the end of the dia- 
logue j but whoever attends carefully to 
the reafoning, which is fometimes pretty 
nice, will find, he makes friendfhip con- 
fift in a likenefs and harmony of nunds 
and afieftions, and that the Deity is the 
only primary and eflential friend, all o- 
thers are but fecondary and unftable ; thxK 
laj's he *' medicine, which conduces to 
" the good of our bodys, is a friend for 
" the fake of health, and health is alfo a 
'* friend, and is fo on fome account," ij^z, 
the enjoyment of life: " this laft again is 
*' a friend on fome other account; fup- 
" pofe our being ufeful to the public, and 
" tlius going on, fliall we not at laft, ne- 
« ceflarilyarrive at the f hegtmhg? which 

t f^m- 

♦* has 
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H has no reference to any other fiiend, Scft. 7- 
*' but is the firft friend, on whofe account ''•oro 
*' all thefe other things are faid to be 
** friends, tho' they are in a naanner only 
*' images of this first, and only trjje 
^* PRiEND/'HerewehaveayoungmaiH 
giddy and thoughtlels,apt to be led aftray, 
by his pretended friend, to the mofl: cri- 
minal indulgences ; Socrates recalls his 
tiioughts from thefe miftaken friendlhips, 
and endeavours to perfuade him, to fix 
his affe^ons on the moft deferring 6b- 
jeft; arid all this byfuch arguments, as 
feemed moft agreeable to that temper, 
■which he found Lyfis in. 

8. But the greateft triumph gained by ^''1=^. 
the eloquence of Socrates, remains yet tp 
be taken notice of: every one knows the 
charafterof Alcibiades, he was of a noble 
family, a beautiful perfon, the bravelV, 
the moft gallant, and moft ambitious of 
men. At Atheus,he was the firft in power 
and authority, commanded their armies, 
and had gained feveral battles. In the 
midft of his glorys, Socrates, ip the firft 
Alcibiades, fpeaks to him frankly of his 
pride, vain-glory, reftlefs ambition, im-f 
menfethirftforpoTv^er, which never con? 
tent 
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SeSt. 7. tent with the prefent, pufhes him on ftifi 
^"'VV/ further. " I amnowgoing,&y»he,todiP 
" corer to yonrlelf the very thoughts of 
** your own, heart: I think, if fome God 
" fliould this moment fl& you, whetha 
" wouldyou,Alcibiades,lirefatisfiedwith 
" your prefent enjoyments, or die inftan^ 
*' ly, if excluded &om acquiring more.' 

** you would ratbo* choofe to die! 

" It feems then, Socrates, you know my 
" thoughts perfc^Iy well, be it fojfbould 
** Icontradi^you,itwouldnotbeinmy 
** power, to perfuade you of the contra- 

« ly," ^Now is not chis purfuing the 

precepts of eloquence above-mentioned ? 
The young hero, fenlibk the char^ was 
true, dares not dilbwn it; Socrates does 
notftop here; he improves this advan- 
tage, and prefles home his argument, till 
Alcibiades is convinced of the beauty of 
virtue, the bafenefs of vice, the folly of 
his paft life : and declares his refolutitMis to 

be guided by Socrates for the future.-^ 

But his refolutions were too weak. 
oTAesym- Again in the Sympojiac^ or banquet, 
'°^' where a variety of charafters are brought 
in, and each delivers his opinion of love 
according to his own fentiments and pra- 
ctice, 
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dice, £>me of them wicked eaougb' Af- Sefl 7. 
tcr Socrates has declared his opinion, re- '^'"'^^ 
proved them for their vice, and recom- 
mended a love of an honourable, pure, 
and hdy kind ; with what an extafy is Al- 
cibiades ieized! how is he ravilbed widi 
the divine eloquence! hear how hehim- 
felf defcribes it. * « I aflert, fays he, that 
" Socrates is like thofe ftatues of the 
** Satyrs and Sileni, formed by no mean 
** artificers, holding harps and flutes in 
" their hands, they are fo contrived as to 
" open and fliut eaiily; if you only view 
" their outflde, nothing can be more ugly: 
" but when opened, they contein within 
** them the images of all the Gods. Thus 
" at firft hearing, the difcourfes of Socra- 
** tesappearabfurdjhetalkstoyouofar- 
" tificers, braziers, ajid fliepherds, takes 
" his iimilies from low life, and repeats 
" them over and over: on this account a 
" ftranger is apt to laugh at him: but if 
" youunfoldandlookintohislentiments, 
" you find that there is the moft pro- 
" found fenfe in every word ; that his 
" ipeeches are divine, contain the images • 
" of all the virtues, and all the precepte 

" Canmmm, f^. air, n6, m. T«n>. i- Sirai. 

" ncceflary 
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Se&. 7. " neceSaiy to form sax bcmeft and gobd 

*-^'*^"^ ** man! -Nay, Socrates, you are prer 

'* ferableto die Sacyf Marjyas himfelf; 
** he enchant mankiad by the help of a 
** muiicalinftrument; whereas, \vkhoiit 
** either harp or lyre, you have the fame 
** power by your naked words: whoever 
** hears yoiir dilcourfes, man, woman, or 
" boy, tho' repeated even by a very or* 
" duiary perfon, that moment tfiey are 

" quite raviflied and amazed.-; Were 

" I not fufpefled of having taifaxn too li- 
** beral a glafs, I would declare on oath, 
" how I am always affeftcd when I hear 
" Socrates: diftraited like the Cory ban* 
" tes my heart leaps for joy , and his 
" words draw tears from my eyes; I have 
" heard Pericles,arid other excellent ora* 
" tors, and thought they fpoke well: but 
" never felt the lame eflefls ; nay foul was 
" not confounded; I was not enraged at 
" myfelf for my flavifh dependant lifei 
" nor ever wiflied it in rtiy p>ower to 

" change. Your eloquence, yours a* 

" lone, Socrates, could extort Che confel' 

• " fion, that I was indigent of many vir* 

" tues neceflary for doing real good to 

" my coiuitry, yet iutirely ueglefted to 

** acquire 
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*' I pretende4 to devote myfelf wholly to '•^'Vv/ 

** the fervice of the Athenians. Should I 

** lillen to you at prefent, I know I would 

" remain no longer mailer of myiyf, but 

" beas formeriy transported. — I am ob-« 

** figedtofealuprayearsbyforceagainft 

" the mufic of this enchanting Syren; I 

" run off and fly him left the charms of 

** his converfation allure me for ever to 

" biscompany!-- — Imuftneedfhunhim; 

* confufion and remorfe feize on me. — 

" I have broke all my promiifes! — I am 

** confcious of the truth of all he fays, 

« confcious it is my duty to aft as he ad- 

" vifes. ^But the moment he is gone, 

*' ambition and defire of praife overcome 
•* me! — How often have I wiflied him 
" dead, yet if it happened, I know no 

** man would feel a deeper forrow! 

Whatanoblereprefenmtionhavewehere 
of the power of eloquence, and theftrug- 
gle in the foul betwixt virtue and vice ? 
one knows not which to admire moft ; 
Ihe irrefiftable addrefs of Socrates, or the 
Uvdy piiSure given of it by Plato. 

P Sect, 
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Sea. 8. 
"^^^ Sect. VIH. 

7be eonneiaon of T lata* j £alaguet conjider- 

edy they are the beftfund of comment 

upon each other, — his reajons for joining 
fhyjics to morals. — ^lato fevered anger 
from the divine jujitce. 

Y this time^ I fuppofe it evident^ tho* 
many other examples might be g^ 
ven, how well Plato has fucceeded on 
bis own plan of rhetoric, how he fiiits 
himfelf in every different dialogue to the 
hearers, carefully colle(fls, and places in 
their natural order all thofc real and pri- 
mary motives, which moft efiediially gain 
an aflent, and promote the end he aims at. 
The nnM- . I have laid there is a clofe connexion 
to-j dia. betwixt leveral of Plato's dialogues ; this 

th??^nii- may need a little further illuftration. ~ 

Nothing is more obvious m fome of them: 
thus theTheaetetus, SophiJi,a.ad Tolitician^ 
are continued convei^tions on the feve- 
ral branches of one and the fame fubje^; 
even the fame perfons are fpeakers in all 
three, and relieve one another by turns.— 
5y thb manner of writing, I apprehend 
Plato 
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Plato intends to point out a mutual conr Se£t 9. 
nexion and fubferviency amongft the fe- ^-^v\^ 
veral fciences. — It is impoflible, in a few 
words, to pye a diftind, adequate idea of 
thefe three dialogues ;the mc^e nearly one 
confiders them , this intention of Plato 
will appear in a ftronger light. 

2. In the Theaetetus his firft deCgn is to orthe Th^ 
confute the vain and empty doftrincs of****"' 
die Sophifts. This he does at great length. 
Then he proceeds to teach Theaetetux, 
who is fond of learning, -whatJcietKe is. 
Four definitions of it are given, fiich as 
the Sophifts ufuaUyinlifted on: thefe are 
refuted. Hence Socrates takes occaAon 
to inform him,that we have in our minds 
the true feeds of knowledge, but that they 
require the hand of a fkilfiil midwife to 
aflift the birth and to diftinguifh accu- 
rately the fomid and natural from the di- 
ftorted or monftrous ofispring: he pro- 
mifes to affift Theaetetus for this purpofe, 
and inftrufts him in what knowledge con- 
fi|b. At die iame time he confiders the 
ftate and condition of phihfephy in the 
world, compares it widi the tenets and 
pradice oi politicians^ defcribes the man- 
ner of both, and caudons the philofopber 
P a not 
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Se^. 8. not to give his aflent ra(hly, if he tnten<& 
^•^"^^"^ to fucceed in his enquiries after truth.—' 
sophHii In the Sophifly the fame perlbns meet, in 
confequeiKe of an appointment made the 
fontKr day ; they R rft endeavoor to aJcer* 
tain the m.eaning of the word Sophi/i, and 
examine notels thanlixorlevendefinid- 
ons,which amount in a few words to this, 
" that he is an inventer of rain and falfa 
** opinions, who for hire impoles upon o* 
" thers his fallacious dc^rines." — ^Then 
they confider, how a Sophiff may teach 
falfhood. This naturally introduces a long 
difcourfe, de ente, et non ente; and hers 
we have alfo fome parts of the doctrine 
concerning the to 'ov ; which is again more 
fully confidered in the yAi/ff^aj-, and fifth 
book of the republic-^Having difcuffed 
thefe fubtile points, they pafe on immedi- 
ately the very fame day, (for Socrates ju- 
mor now relieves Theaetetus) to examine 
and poiiti- the true'chara^er ofapoiitidait, which,in 
'^"' theTheaetetuj, had not been fo fully at- 
tended to. Here Socrates difcourfes ad 
large on the nature of civil governments 
and the diiferent forms of it,explains how 
policy is an art^ and fhews that, whate- 
ver be the form of government, he only is 
the 
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the true magtftrate who has the right po- Seft. 9. 
Rtical art: Haax the fole rule and e«iof his ^*^y^ 
ma^ftracy is the public good. In the next 
place the queftion is difcuis'd, how fer 
/flwj may be altered as hew circumflanc« 
occur, a comparifon made betwixt the po- 
litical art and that of the weaver. From 
which, in a molt (imple but convincing 
manner, Socrates draws this concluilon, 
that the end of all political contexture is to 
unite into one clofe harmonious frarae,the 
tempers of the brave and modeft; which 
is then wrought with the beft and faappi^ 
eft art, when it includes the ivhale Jociety, 
and by a juft community imparts feliciqr 
to all the ftate: in Ihort he examines what 
the art o( policy is in general, juft as Cice- 
xo, in his orator, examines. the art of elo^ 
quence. 

I cannot end this abftra£t of the politid- 
M, without taking notice of the grand and 
fiiblime idea there given us of the Dorr. 
* " HEisa/'a;flj'j-/itfyflWff,in,andaccord* 
" ing to, the fame manner; the world has 
" receivedmanyblefiingsfroraitsyarffl/, 
" but ftillneceilarily partakes of ia^,and 
** therefore cannot be whoUy free fixMH 

• Fift JMtiCi Tim. a, Sman. t£t. fij. mSj, ajo, ajt- 
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VW « ny thing to continue always rerolving^ 
« unlds by theinterpolitioa of the &me 
** paver who put every thing at Jtr/iht mo' 
** turn* — HiH, *tb inconfiftcnt to fuppofe 
** ibnietiinesinoTii^oneway,ibmetiniea, 

** the ctmtrary. ^Neither muft we fa^ 

** that two contrary Gods, with contrary 
** deHgns rcgukte the univerfe. Soni&> 
** uxaak is dire&.edby Si ^vhtecaa/e find 
" is invigorated by its Creator witfi nrw 
** U/e, and n/rejb immortality: at other 
** times, when left alone for a Jea/ou, it 
" goes byitfelf,andrunsintomanythou- 
" faud retrograde revolutions: wherefore 
" GoD,who formed the world into order; 
" feeing it under fuch difficultys, upon 
" his retiring from its government, into 
** bisown Jeat of contemplation, and leav- 
" ingasit werethehelmof tfievefleljbe- 
" ing refolved that in this agitation it 
*• (hould not by the diforder perifh, and 
** fall into the infinite a^j/x of chaos and 
" confufion, appears- again fitting at the 
" helm, recalls the broken and difeafed 
*' parts to their f(»iner order and regular 
" motions, direds, amends, and re-eila- 
" bUlhes the whole in youth and immor- 
«' tality!" 
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** taKty." — ^Herc,andinwliatfQBow8Df Scaff, 
the dialogue, the unity of God is affert- '-Oi*^ 
•d, and his independent diiUnt^ eflence 
as feparate from the univerfe. He is repre- 
feoted as immutable^ as creating and go- 
verning the univerfe, as ^viug life, health 
and vigour to aU things, by his Immediate 
prefence; inftant ruin, death, nay even an* 
nihilation following on his abfence ! all nst* 
ture dependant onhisnod! reviving,flou- 
rifliing, and becommg immortal at his ap- 
pearance! on his withdrawing himfelf, 
that moment It ^des away and dies ! Htfw 
juil and noble are thefe fentimeots of Pla- 
to! how nearly refembling thofe of the 

Pfalmift as tranHated by Buchanan 

^que adeo, quae terra arOiSy quaefiuB'tbus 

eequer 
Educate a te mo pendent, Tater optime! 

teque 
^aequefuo proprium pofcunt in tempore 

viSum. 
TV magnam pandente manum, fatttraatar 

obunde 
Omniafte rurftu Valium tondetttefatifcant. 
Te toilente ammam, Jubito exaitimata re* 

currunt 
In c'merem: infpirtmte animam. tc Jenuo, j 

furgtt lUtco ' 
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Se&. 9, lUico fiectttidae fibolh generofa propd^^ 
^"^"'^"^ Et defolatas gens iacolit aurea terras, 

&c eat: O nulla regnet cum fineperaevum 
Majejias divina.-Juum^ue mjecula laetus 
Servet opus Deus. Psalm. 104. 

The remarkable beauty and fublimity 
of this pafTage of Platx> will I hope be a 
fufiicient apology for introducing it her^ 
dio' it has a little interrupted our oHiilder- 
ingthe connexion of his dialogues. 
wttbA^^ 3- To return now to that. Can any one 
»*p»Wk- refufe the clofe and infeparable connexi-r 
on of the Politicus and the Republics ; the 
one is really an introdu^Vion to the other, 
and defigned fo by Plato^ in order to make 
his fyllem of politics complete: what dif* 
ficulties had occurred, in the Sopbtft, on 
the doftrine of the to oV, or whatrro/^ ;/, 
are pardy cleared up in the end of the 
fifth book of the Republics, and in the 
fixth. The difference between Ignorance, 
opinion, and knowledge, is clearly afccr- 
tained; knowledge isof whatrtfaZ/vw, * 
ig^oran<£ of what is not; and opiaioOf as a 
middle between knowledge and igno- 
rance, has for its objeft a middle between 
the two other objefts. By opinion we can 

; SeeiMeinSca.zii. laltpiiasT, 

only 
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only judge, prcAably *. It may err, but Seft 8. 
knowledge cannot. Therdbre opinion is ^■^'^''^ 
converiant about one thing, knowledge 
about another ; opinion is one kind of 
power OT faculty ; knowledge a difierent 
one: the latter is the higheft of all powers. 
t This difierence between knowledge and 
opimon,is in a moft elegant manner illu- 
feated in the Meno j he a&s Socrates 
" why is knowledge always preferred to 
•* opinion, and why are they feparated? 
" — Do you know, fays Socrates, the rea^ 
" ion of this? did you ever attentively 
'* coniider the ftatues ofDaeJalus? — — 
" How do you mean, Socrates .'—Becaufe 
" iftheyarenotchaineddown,theytake 
*• wings and fly away; but if chained, 
" they ftand ftiU. Thus true opinions 
** while permanent, are anobkpoflel^ 
** fion: but they will hot continue long 
*♦ in the mind of man, and therefore are 
•* not of great worth, till chained down 
** by reafon.X 

The fame fubjea is refumed in the 5**1- tSi'"^ 
lebus ; as fubtile a dialogue as any in Pla- **•*•*"» 

t rj( RefiiSc. V. fog. 477, 47B. 
t MoM^. 91. Ttm. 3. Serrta. 
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SeA.8. To,tho'atche&metime,onewhoatce&dt 
*'^''*^^^ with due care to the reaToning, will be 
greatly delighted with the tnitbs there de- 
monibated. — He compares the Hiffirm^: 
kinds of pleafure and wifdom, and proves 
the latter in every re^ieft fuperior to the 
former. He goes further and Ihews there 
is IK) happinefe at all, either in pleafure or 
knowledge by themfelves alone: thMcei> 
ther <^them contdn good ; that this ^tod, 
by whichhecle^ly means the Deity, is 
felf-Ju^citnty and no one can be happy but 
he who pants after it, feeks earaeftly to 
lay hold of and pojfefs it, and is indifferent 

about all things eUe. Here alfo God 

is called ^ Ai)/Liffip'0$, the Creator of all 
riiings.— — I find myfelf infenfibly hurrt- 
ed into the depths of Plato's phUofophy; 
but fome examples were neeeflary to fup* 
port the aflerdon, that Plato is the bell in- 
terpreter of him&If, if we have the pati- 
^ce to compare carefully one part witk 
another where he hanHlrs the lame fub- 
jeft. 
ud iridr 4. As die Politicly Meno, Fhilebus^ 
books of° and Kepublics, frequently explain each 
^Swa^^j other, fo to one converfant with Plato, it 
will appear obvious, that aU four ferve to 
clear 
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dear uplajiy difficukys in the twdveScftS 
books of laws MidEpinjomis.-ri — .Of this VVX-' 
various examples might be giveiit to in- 
ierc than all woiild be tedious. Oas <x 
two will be fuifici^it as a Specimen. 

Thus in the ninth book of laws, we 
Jtove a long and accurate dilTertation, on 
die foundation, theend, and due propor- 
tKMi erf punilhments ; fe\'eral la wavers 
w«e for punifliing all crimes alike, with- 
out conlideriiig that fome are.mor^ (ovob 
lels hiirtful to ibciety : but eipecially they 
attend not to the tntenUon of the criminal, 
the thing chiefly to be regarded, and the 
very e0ence of the crime i many men 
have alfo miftakfn notions of julticeand 
true worth. They are not iviiUngly unjuft^ 
la that cafe, the injury is not to be called 
wiUul, nor punilhed as fuch.^-* " Shall I 
** tell you my opinion on this head, feys 
** ^e Athenian gueJi?—rVih3XViix.l ai>- 
** ivfersClimas. — ^Ath. That all Wmen 
** are fo againil: their wills; and hence, 
" this other confequence muft follow. — 
" Cl. Which ? — ^Ath. That the uiyuft 
f' man is bad, but tliat he who is bad, is 
^f imwiUing^yfo; an involuntary aiS can 

* Ltf. ix. t<9- ^"^ ^^- ^'^o"- 

Q_2 " never 
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SeB. 8. « never be deemed voluntary: he there- 
^'"^'^ " fore, who looks on injuftice as Invo- 
** luntary, muft reckon that a man who 
" a<Eh unjuftly does fo agamft hit wiU." 
— Plato proceeds to appty this principle 
to the ends of Ugiflatim ; and his reafon- 
ing is, in fome reipeds, pretty intricate ^ 
one difficulty ariles from taking this ma- 
xim for granted, that no one is willingly un^ 
j«/?,without pretending to prove it, or ex- 
plaining in what fenfe he ufes thefe words. 

^Now this obfcurity is partly removed 

by a paffage in the Meno^ * where he ex- 
plains himfelf more fully, and proves that 
no one luillmgly wiflies fca- evil ; Socrates 
afla Meno, " Don't thefe who ap|H-ove 
" and defire becoming adionSfdeiirealfo 

" good a^Uons? Yes, iays Meno. 

* Soc. When fome wifli for evil things, 
** othersforgood,dotheynotall(eemde- 

•* firousof^Mi? Me. Not at all, but 

" fome of evil. — Soc. Whether is it that 
" they think evil things good, ot even 
•* knowingthemevil,ft0 wifliforthem? 

« —Me. Both, I thmk Soc. When 

« knowing them evil, are they defirous 
** that €vilihouldbefal them?— Me. Sure- 

* Pv- — 77. 78- Tm. a. Stma. 

« ly. 
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it ly. — _^c. Whether do they think e-Scft. 8.' 
« vil profitable to the poffeffbr, or know '^'^'"'^^^ 
" it prejudicial t6 hlto?— Me. Somednnk 
« it p^fitafale, others know it to be hnrt- 
« fuL— — Soq. Dothefe who thmkevil 
« things beneficial; really know they are 

« evil ? Me. I cannot think they del 

" — Soc.;'Tis thereft>re plain, they are 
« ignttfantfuch things afe evil; but they" 
•* think them good; and confeq'oentlyde^ 
" fire them.— Me. It appears fo.— S^d; 
" Again, do they, who are fond of evil 
« things, and think them hurtful to' thef 
" poflcflbr, really know they will them-" 
" felvesbe(&«r/bythem?-ME. Stirely.— 
^' Soc. But muft they not think them- 
** felves m'tferabky fo far as they receive 
" hurt? — arid if miferable, they are ««- 

" htrppy; but do any wifli to be fo?^ 

" Me. Noone. — Sbc. Therefore rib oiie 
" is dcfirous erf iffi/ things? — Me. Ithink . 
" you right, Socrates." 

5. Again, 'tis well known, the Timaus ^^^ 
and Critias, are but a fequel of the Repu- "s >nd cn- 
blics : the fpeakers indeed are diiierent,but 
as would appearfrom the beginning ofthe 
Timaeus, they, were preient at thde con- 
verfetions, becaufe TimEeus,with the help 
of 
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Se£t 9. <rf'Socrates, refumes che modd of pcrfky, 
^^'^^'^ then laid down, and tells him, " We ap- 
*• prove, Socrates, of all that was fidd.** 
The Timaiu difcovers to Plato's citizens^ 
the creation c£ the wcn-ld, that by this 
knowledge they mi^t be confini^ in 
the truths taught them CMiceming Dra- 
TY. The Critias lays before them, the 
Kves of the firft Athenians, before the de- 
luge, whofe example b recommended tO' 
their imitation, juft as the reign of Saturn 
18 in the fourth book of the laws.^— Thus 
the Timscus and Critias are * to the Re- 
pubUcs what the Epinomis is to the Laws; 
wrote in the &me Jpirit, and with the 
feme delign. — One, who has read Plato, 
with the leaft attention, will eafily ot>- 
ferve, how the Timseus, Philebus, and E- 
pinomis are clofely connefted, and matu^ 
ally illuftrate each other.r— Thus in the t 
Epinomis, it is feid in general, *' that Godi 
" who has the perfeftion of divine feli- 
" city in himfelf, is free from * pleafure 

• i. c. The epilogue or fequel to the Laws. 

\ Pag. pS;. E^mHit, Ttm. i. SenM. 

( J>Ira/i*y and ^H «K here conTuleKd ai tuitndeat BmotioDi dj- 
flinS fiom the feelings which aiife from the excicile of the calm 
afleSlont. Thefe diAinSom ate fully explaiiKd in Mr. RtrrcH;- 
fOK't Fhilofophy. 

« and 
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" oodpftin, audpoflelTesaUwifilomand SeA.t, 

" knowledge."- -This grand thought ^•''vv; 

concerning Deity, laid down here as a 
fimple pofition, is beaudiiilly illuftrated 
in the * Philebus, by confidcring that dif- 
pofition of mind in which one neither 
feebpkafure nor pain; it is laid, " no- 
" thing hinders him tolivefo who chufes 
" a life, where wifdom prefides. In a life 
" of this kind, he will not be at all afiec- 
" t«I or difturbed either with pleafiire or 
*• pain. — Such a life will be moil agree* 
" able to a wile man, and is moft diTinej" 
whence he infers, " 'ds confonant to the 
" nature of the Gods, ««/A^r/(ji^^/pfl/ei/, 
" Kor the contrary^ 

6, This philolbphy, however juft, has 
been found liable to great difficultys by 
fome, who pretend to draw ftrange con- 
fequences from it; which may be owin^ 
as I apprehaid, to their not having ful^ 
■ciently attended to the connexion I am 
infifting on, nor by that means allowed 
the Philofopher to explam himfelf. As 
an example of this, and therefore a fur- 
ther illuftration of what we have by the 
former inftances been endeavouring to 

* fUMtif— ff < jj. Tm. 3. Stnmt 

prove 
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SeSt 8. prove, we fiiaU h»e examiae Ibine diuig^ 
^"'^vxJ advanced as conlequences, from this part 
of Plato's phUofophy, in the iftvine lega- 
tion ofMosts.'that author is at great pains 
to prove that the antient philofophets, 
and particularly Plato, could not be- 
lieve a future ftate of rewards and punilh- 
nients, becaule they univerfally held this 
principle^ " that God could neither be 
•* angj-y, nor hurt any one;" they knew 
not, feyshe, " how to fevere anger from 
** the juftice of the divine nature, noi- 
" fondnels from it's goodnefs; and that 
^* thegratia, wtuch they left the Deity, 
^ wasnopaflionoraffeftion, but only a 
" fimple benevolencey that went not from 
** the will, but ifrom the eflence of the 
** Supreme Being." — As my intention is 
only to explain Plato, let it be obferved, 
that this Philofopher makes happinefi 
or mifery, or, in other words, rewards 
and punilhments, the neceflary refult of 
Virtue and vice. I ihall not difpute with 
Mr. Warburton, whether this may be 
called a natural or moral conftitution; for 
he lays great ftrefs * on the difference be- 



tween 
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tweenthefe two. What Plato means Se&. 8. 
by it, is briefly tliis. V/vnj 

Happinels is the neceflary coniequence 
of good and virtuoiis afle^ions, and nu^ 
ry flows necefTarily from vitiousand bad 
ones; and the human frame is thus wifely 
conilituted by nature.-The queflion then 
is, if fuchadoftrine be quite inconfillent 
with the belief of a future Hate, and if af- 

Jlurebcw d<:GgDed1y avoided the mctaphylicarqueflioo^ "Whe- 
4m(^ De:ty be aalnralfy oc mraffr good. All allow that God 
intends Ihc greanft abfolute goad, inihe whole of hit works; Rod 
ibofe, \rtKi pkad that be it Dpi Bittffirily juD »d good in the lame 
leole be is eteroal and oirmifcicnt, Aill own it impolCble fbi Cod 
not to be, or fa much as ■will he fhould not be juil and good. On 
^odierhand, thole of the oppoTite fcheme don't la^tbe divine 
' eooAicfs it an UDintelligent principle, not undcrHanding the rca- 
fonsof its own eondufi. In llioTt, all agree God is abfolutely 
goodindjuft, andevcncaonot pofGbly will to be otherwiie; and 
that be abfululely appiovei his own goodnefs and juflice. It ooc 
this fuBlcient ? oay all fuithcT lemblance of in([uiry is peihapt but 
A jargon of wotdi, if IroiHakenoc, without nwaaing, Ian Can 
without ufc, Both fidc] gtant that God, at a righteous Judge, 
■will reward vinue, and punilli vice > the ftrifleft faUliil never trs 
fuled this : and lb fac at he contendi that the Divwe Betho can- 
not afl Brbitratiiyi but necel&iily be determined by the btfi ef hw- 
ttiKi, namely, the higbtji mivtr/ei gxi, ho feems to bavc the better 
of the arguinent. Therefore I c«n lee no leafon fbr finding fbmucb 
fault with the philolbpbcr S^fi, as Mc. IFuriurtat here docs ; much 
lels can I approve of ibat language, which feemt to infer that re- 
wards and puniOunents are porilive, and arbitrary appoincraents : 
this points out God as afling towards his creatures, in the wa^ of 
ablbluie domioioa : a Itrange philorophy ! I Ihould think it kb 
oflenfive to m(bn, to fay, goodcels is as nterffar; aa tnunatieajhni 
the £vai latirt, a» light fawo the Sun, than to afBim what imply* 
Ihe DuTTina/ aa, from mm -aiU aai fimcj, with regard to Iha 
Mppiocfi of bis ccHtuKi, 

R ferting 
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Se6i. 8. ferting that God cannot be angry, evidenc- 

^'^'^"''^ ly infers he cannot puniih vice ? ^Now 

according to the Platonic fcheme, the ju- 
ftice of the Deity is nothing elfe but an 
exertion of his univerfal benevolence, dif 
pofing him to give fuch laws to every be- 
ing, as he fees neceffary for the good of 
the whole, and to enforce thefe iaws,with 
the proper fan6tions of rewards and pu- 
niihments. As in human governments, 
that is the moft excellent, which purfues 
the grcateft public happinefs: fo the beft 
idea we can form of the divine govern- 
ment, is to conceive its end to be tlie high- 
eft good of intelligent beings.In this view, 
the fole motive for inflifting punifliment 
cannot be that of vindicating the divhie 
authority, and avenging its aifronted ma- 
jefty, considered as an intcreft feparate 
from the good of the whole: but the fame 
goodnefs and benignity of nature is even 
exerted in chaftening a miferable wicked 
objeift, till he be reclaimed, and brought 
to a lenle of his guilt and nufery. If this 
end is not attained, yet divine punilh- 
ments may have this benign view, that by 
the awful example, the reft of the ratio- 
nal world may be preferred in their obe- 
(Uence* 
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dience, aid in the ftate of happinefs re- Stft. 8.- 
fnltingfromit. The Supreme Being muft "^^"Y^^ 
therefore be confidered as wholly free 
from what is properly called anger,' and 
from all perturbation and painful refent- 
ment ; he inflids puniftment with the 
femeferenity and benevolent difpofitioni 
ashe exercifes mercy*. Thus according 
to Plato his juftice is nothing elfe but a 
mode or branch of liis goodnefs: but let us 
hearhimielf. 

When confidering the goodnefs of the 
Deity, and how far he is the author of e- 
vil, he feys, f " God is good. He is not, as 
" manyiay,thecaufeof every thing. The 
" good things we enjoy are to be folely a- 
" fcribedtohim: but we are to fearch for 
" another caufe than God for our evils. 
" Or, if we will fay they come fromGod, 
" fomefuchreafonasthisistobeaffigned. 
« vWe may iay God does always what k 
" juft and good,and the perfons punifhed 

• Thliis the view, which ourbeft Divines give iis of God'i ju- 
fiice!AusDr.i{nn7Aforr,"'Wlietbcr it pure goodnds,ariDere -will 
" Rod rovereignty the meafure of God's providence ? he aofwen, 
" if it be (he Utter, do man living can tell vtiat to expefl in the 
■■ concloCon. What can give any (lop 10 fuch aibittaty ptocedure, 
" but Ood'i judice, which is a branch or mode of his goodnelt." 
Fage i^f, Mwy'i Diuiitt Diaf^BW, CU^vw ij^j. 

t HA t^lM. a. /ap. 375, 380. 
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Sea.8. " receive benefit by it; but the poet muft 
^-'■'V^ " not fey the fufferers are milerable* aod 
« Godinfliftsthatmiferyonthemjifin- 
" deed he fay the wicked^ as miferable, 
" Ihindmneedofpuniihment,aiidwhen 
" puniihed by God receive benefit from 
" it, this may be permitted: but we are 
" ftrenuoufly to oppofc any man, who 
" fays God is the author of evil to a good 
" man. — Such language is, at no rate, to 
" be tolerated in a ftate." Here we are 
in the plainefl: manner told, that God is 
not a malevolent being, or prompted to 
punilh merely from a principle of vindic- 
tivejuftice, which, according to Plato, 
■would be downright tyranny: but all di- 
vine punifhments proceed from a defign 
to reform the ofiender, and do him good. 
If any deny this to be Plato's meaning 
here, we Ihall make the Philofophcr ex- 
plaui himfelf, by connefling this with an- 
other paflage of the feme books, where he 
feys, * " How can it be maintained ad- 
" vantageousfortheunjuftmannottobe 
" found out in his wJckcdnefe, to efcape 
" and fufier no punilhment? is he not re- 
" ally the worfefor not being difcovered? 

«* For, 
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** FOT,'if found .out, and duely chajiifed, Seft. ff. 
" the irrational and wicked part of his '^^'V^ 
" nature will be brought under fubjefti- 
" on to the rational." So that, according 
to our Philofopher, this doftrine gives no 
encouragement to vice: on the contrary, 
informs the wicked man that while he 
continues unreclaimed, he muft be his ' 
own tormentor. And confequently, it is 
diehjgheflai^ of benignity,byproper cor- 
rections, to bring him to a fenfe of hb du- 
ty, and render him capable of happineis. 
Thus we fee Plato knew well howto ft^ 
vere anger from the divine justice, and 
had, to fpeak modeftly, as precife ideas of 
the DIVINE NATURE OS any modern phi- 
lofopher. 

Thus I have endeavoured to trace out 
the connexion of thefe dialogues, and ^- 
ven a fpecimen of our general pofition* 
that Plato is the only true commentator 

upon himfelf. -Many more examples 

might be produced out of thefe very dia- 
logues ; but we moft proceed briefly to 
confider the reft in the fame view. 

TIk Charmides and Laches feem alfo The chai- 
preliminarydifcourfestotheif.?^HW/cj-;in"''^'^* 
the former we have feveral dc&iitions of 
tempe- 
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SeSt.$, temperance, ffY&ibyOwnmdavrboviras 

^■''VN-' a kind of Sopfaift; all thcfe Socrates Ye^ 
je&s; thenhedifcouriesonthetdecf dii^ 
virtue in life, but in a loofer way bf rea* 
foning, -without aJcertaining its true im* 
poK and meaningidus is left to the fouidi 
*book of Repubfics where he gives a dear 
notion of it, and its coincidence with ^ 
tiie other virtues in chil life. Thus aMo 

ibtiMba; in the Laches, he firft of aXi feverely repii- 
mands thofe p(riiticiaiis, who mind only 
the affeirs of ftate, and negleft the ediica* 
tion of their children, and nobde rules cxi 
education are there laid down ; 'tis evi- 
dent how nearly this is conneflred with 

the books of Laws: in the other part 

of the dialogue, Socrates talks at large of 
civil fortitude, 3ret gives no certain deter- 
mined definition of it. But in the fourth 
t book of the Republics the nature of that 
branch of virtue is fully examined and af- 

Hipfmhujjcertained.— Theiii//tfr£A«x, as it points 

out, in what way we may TawfuHy make 

gain, is therefore a kind of eflay on private 

oeconomyy and fo both it, and the Menexe^ 

'' ms, which is an exhortation to rfife love 

• RcfM. iv. ftg. 4J1. ESt. Strriu. Tm. 2. 
t StpM. iv. ft- 4as- 

of 
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<^our country, make a very premier in- SefL s 
trodu^on to the Republics and Laws. ^-''VVl 

The PhsEdrus and Gorgias have been 
already mentioned. Their fubjeft is part- ^**^' 
ly oratory,explaining its ufe and end; and 
in the iecond part of the Gargias, Socrates 
has the iame diTpute with Cailicles, on the 
nature of ju£tice,whichhe has withGlau* 
cus and Polemarchus in the fecond bode 
of the Republics: in both places, Socrates 
contends with all his force againft thofe 
antient Sophiits, who like the modem 
Hobbefiansy would have juftice " conlift 
*' in a natural deiire and attempt to be fii- 
" perior to every other peribn , by all 
" means whatever, right or wrong." This 
detellable do^bine is fully confuted; and 
the immortality of the foul, the rewards 
of virtue, and punKhments of vice, as 
ftronglyaflerted intheGoi^s, as in the 
Kepublics.- — -In the Thiedrus, befides the phjednn; 
rules of rhetoric already taken notice of, 
we have a long and fublime difTertation 
on divine love; on the gradual progrefs of 
the foul towards the supreme beauty; 
and how ihe is depraved and ruined by 

departing from it. on this account the 

Phxdrus, the Philebus, the Sympofiac,the 
ijxth 
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Sea. 8. fixdi aDd ferenth bodu of the Republic 

^'y^^'^ mutually illuftrate each other.^ Of the 

Hippw; fame nature with the Phsedrusis thGHip- 
pias major ; three or four definitions of 
beauty given by that Sophift are difproved 
by Socrates^ and beauty itfelfh described 
as an effulgence proceeding from tiie 
fupreme good, perceivable only by the 

intelleSj and not by mortal eyes. ^This 

is the conflant language of Plato. 

I fliould have obferved before, that the 

Euthyde- Eathydemus is of the lame kind with the 

Sophiji, the Tratagoras, &c. employed in 

overturning the errors of the Sophifts; as 

likewife the Hippias minor. Almoft 

every one knows the fubjed: of the ¥ he- 
Jo is, dire^y, to prove the immortality of 
critoj the foul. — In the Crito, Socrates isadvifed 
by that diiciple to make his efcape out of 
prifon, and fly irom public punilhment. 
Which counfel he rejcds, as unbecoming 
; his charafter. — The fecoiid Alcibiades is 
on prayer.and gives great light to the fen- 
timents on that h6ad in the third book of 
L/aws*. In this dialogue Socrates declares 
alfo 

• I have not, for breviiy, iofnted the two paflages into the 
test: inthcLaws, Book III. pageSB?. it it Eud, " Then if 
** one deCre ECmmon tg all pwnhiiri, • that every thisg Ihould 
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alfo the Deity is not to be corrupted by Scfl: 8. 
bribes, nor appeafed by the fecrifices and ^"•^""^^ 
offerings of impious men. This doftrine, 
fo worthy of the Deity, and fo alarming 
to a wicked mind, is here only flightly 
touched on. But fully difcufled in the 
tenth book of the Laws*. This is ano- 
ther proof of our genera! alTertion. 

\ The 'Parmenides is by far the hardeft of pannenite; 
all Plato's dialogues, he difputes with 
the greateft fubtilty, on the powers of the 

" bcfal us, according to th^ wiOies of oui own heart, that both 
" father and fon will often put up to the Gods ytxj fooliih 
« and wicked prayers, for each other, or for themfeiTcs; that we 
" ought not (o with, nor earnestly end<:avour, that every thing 
" happen to us according to our wills, that it Is dangerous for one, 
" void of wifdom and knowledge, to obtain all his wilhe5;'tisbet- 
" tcr for him in many cafes to meet with the contrary." Thefe 
teligious principles are hete only laid down in genera!; but the 
truth of them is fully demonRiated and dlablilhed, in the ficsai 

^Sc^aits, pag. 141 14s. Tom. a. when Socraies ioflnifls his 

young difciplc in the nature of pr»yer ; infbmis him, it requites a 
great tDcafurc of wifdom and knowledge to pray aright: that it is 
. better for us, the Gods do not grant any of our foolilb petillont. 
various ioltances are given, where men wife enough in the opinion 
of the world, after obtaining their requelU, have repented of them 
«1I ibcir lives : from which he infers; there is great danger in ask- 
ing any thing, till wc arc fully apprifcd of aU its conlequcDccti 
and have confidered, whether it may really prove to us fuch a 
bleHuig at Bl £rli fight wc imagine; and' then Socrates recom- 
mends, at a fit model for prayer, the following one compolcd by 
fome unknown perfon : " Almighty Jove, give us good Aingi 
■' whether we pray for them or notjand avert fromuaevitthingt 
" e*en Iho' we ask ihem."-— 

• MMiiti, f^ jjo. 

t ^- 9°S, — J(7- 

S TO 
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ScSt 8. T^ ^y^ (hews it is the original of ail things, 

^•^"^''^ is above them all, that they proceed from 

it, and are naturally referred to it. — The 

myfterys of Pythagoras are faid to be here 

delivered. Many learned men are of 

opinion, we have now entirely loft the 
key of Plato's doftrine in this dialogue; 
that the Philofophers had an occult lan- 
guage of their own, with regard to num- 
bers, like that of Homer's Gods, wcUun- 
derftood by them and their difciples: but 
which dyed with tliemfelvcs. Be in this 
what will, we have no need to recur to 
the Parmenides, for proving. the unity 
OF THE Deity, which feems there to be 
reprelcnted: Manyother paflages of Pla- 
to clearly afcertain that grand point. — ■ 
€ntyh>, Laftly, the Cratylus is almoft wholly em- 
ployed in fhewing the origin of language, 
and invention of words; and fo far as it 
points out the true ufe of words, and how 
fome are naturally fitted to convey the 
idea, it is conneded with the dialogues 
"^ ^'^- on Rhetoric; and fo may the ^«, which 
is a diflertation on Poetry. — The apology 
for Socrates h fo well known, I need fay 
nothing of it, 

8. Thus- 
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8. Thus after nining over, as briefly as Saft. 8. 
pollible, almoft the whole of Plato's di- "-/VN-/ 

1 T 1 1 • ^^^ "« 

alogues, I hope the connexion appears e- *«» '"Kr-. 
vident; in this light, they may really be ^^ftif. 
confidercd as commentarys to one anor 

then ;The noble author of the Cha- 

rafteriftics, our Britifli Plato, as he has 
imitated tlie Grecian well, and hapr 
pily transferred the various beautys of 
his didion and dramatic compofition in? 
to the EngUfli language, fo has he alfo 
followed Plato in this, that all * his 
treatiles are conneifted together, and muv 

tually illuftrate one anoUicr. rlf there 

is . any paffage obfcure , any fentiment 

* The conncxioQ of the Iiifiiirr and the MoTd^i is obvious, and 
the third volume is a commentary on the other two; the E^ m 
■ail and hunaur has matij' co-iacident thought! with thofe of the o- 
ther trcatifes. For this wc have itie exprefs authority of the noble 
author himlelf; ^he fays " there is a connciion and dependency of 
" thejaiDt-tra& in thctiyo fiift volumei, and that the three piece^ 
" of the fiift volunB were really deligned as prefatory to thofe 
" of thefecond." [See pag. iB;), 190. vol. iii.] However what I 
iptend to Ihew, is not lb much that ttie (everal dialogues of Pla- 
to are all parts of a whole ; but raiher that the feicral parts are 
the belt fund of comLoenl on each other, and that the different 
works confpire to the fame end, namely, that which 10 the author 
appeared of moft importance : which proves fufficlently, that Pla- 
to never intended to write to reader! of diilerent forts, and that 3- 
ny remarkable doflrine which occurs in one dialogue, whether of 
the popular kind or not, mi^t have b«n as well introduced into 
another. This at once deftroys the diftinflion aftcr-nientioced ot 
Exairia and EfitcHci. 

S 2 faintly 
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Sc^. 8. faintly exprefled, any doftrine not fiiHy 
^•'"^^^^ explained, in one dialogue of Plato, turn 
over to fc«ne other on the fame fubjefl, 
compare them accurately, and you will 
in moft cafes find out his full meaning. — 
\ nay, I am afraid, if not this way, we may 
fllmoft defpair of difcovering it at all. — - 
The gloflesof commentators, and thelat- 
er Tlatonijisf will jiot aiford us fo much 
help as we at firft expeft ; they too com- 
monly ufe a vain parade of dark and 
imintelligible words, they mimic the no- 
ble enthufiafm in the periods of their 
great Mafter; but are happy in nothing 
fo much as in rendering him more obfcure. 
His flile is peculiarly emphatic, theirs of- 
ten trifling, witlioutmeaning.affefted and 
bombaft ; if Plato makes choice of a hard 
word, he takes care always, in fome part 
ofthedifpute, to define it; they without 
attending to that, ufe the word, twift 
the metaphor or the allegorylnto a thou- 
iand different Ihapes, and with great dex- 
terity find out many Jecrets their Mailer 
never once dreamed of. By purfuing thefe 
puerile conceits of their own, they work 
up at laft a nef, out of which they can 
neither difintangle themfelvcs nor their 
readers. 
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readers. — But outofthisnumberl except ScSuf. 
Plotmua. '-''^^ 

0. Plato, as I hinted before, feemsal- p.™?»" 
fo, by this method of joining the fciences, f^»v>mf 
to point out how ufetiil the knowledge of 
them all is to the true Philofopher. I 
know Plato has been blamed, for mixing 
the pure and limple philofophy of his 
mafter Socrates, with the abftrufe doc- 
trines of Pythagoras; but perhaps he may 
be eafily jufVified in this. Charmed with 
the manner in which Socrates taught mo- 
rah, he has tranfinitted a faithful copy of 
it to pofterity. But as he had alfo traverf- 
ed the earth, in purfuit of knowledge, he 
was too much a lover of mankind, to bu- 
ry it with himfelf, and not generoufly im- 
part it to others. — I imagine it might be 
fliewn, were this a proper place, that 'tis 
a miftake to think Socrates was alto- 
gether againft the ftudy of natural Philo- 
fophy and Geometry. It were eafy alfo to 
point out the grounds of this common er- 
ror. One thi:ig is plain, that thofe who 
think fo' muft accufe Plato, who is allow- 
ed by ail to be the greateft mafter of dia- 
logue-writing, of the grofleft blunder that 
kindofcompolition is liable to; namely, 
making 
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Seft. 8. making the chief perfonage Socrates fpeak 
^"^'^''^ quite contrary to charafter in all the dia- 
logues where Phyfics are treated. But 
grant this had really been the opinion of 
Socrates, and that Plato had agreed with 
him in his own private fentiraents, that 
the Ihidy of natural Philofophy was to be 
negle^ed, yet we may reafonably fuppole 
he well forefa w it impoflible to prevent the 
world from cultivating that fcience. Who 
can fet bounds to the curiolity of man, 
and his thirft after knowledge? the glori- 
ous fcene of nature is too lovely an objeil 
to efcape our enquiry. Shall I bewarmed, 
be chear'd and enliven'd by the rays of 
the fun, refrefh'd by the cool winds, be 
ftruck with the majefty of the rolling oce- 
an, and the beauty of the ftars ; yet debar- 
red from fearching into the natures and 
caufes of theie? nor once refled on the 
contrivance which produces fuch benefi- 
cial effects ? 

In fliort, you muft rob mankind of 
thought and reaibn, before you can pre- 
vent them from contemplating the works 
and laws of nature.PLATO, well aware of 
this natural inclination,endeavour8totum 
ittothe beftufe. Socrates was now gone, 
and 
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and no msin alive able to fpeak on morals SeiV. 8^ 
with the fame irrefiftable force : it was lugh- ^-'^W 
ly proper to call in the otherfciencesto the 
aid of morality. Phy fics and Aftronomy,as 
Plato handles them, fhrnilh the beft ar- 
guments againftAtheifm: iftheie are laid 
afide, who knows, might Plato fay, but 
in a few ages, nay a few years. Infidelity 
may miiverfally prevail among the Philo- 
ibphers, and thence among the youth of 
Greece ? eipecially conlidering how ready 
the wicked part,of mankind are to era- 
brace the delufive dodrines which lead 
diredlly to it, and are already openly 
taught by the aiheiftical Philofophers of 
the prefent age. Such reafons as thefe may 
have determined Plato, to hold up the 
(hieldof natural Philosophy hi de- 
fence of morals. 

If a late writer had attended to this, per- 
haps he would have expreffed himfelf a- 
gainft Plato, in fofter terms. " The* u- 
" niting(fayshe) Pythagoras^s method of 
" dogmatizing in the fublime and ab- 
" ftrufcqueftionsofnature, with the ftu- 
" dy of morals, and mode of difputation 

* Virburtont dlviiw Legation of Mokt, vol. i. pag- ss^- 
&fl edition. 

uled 
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Seft. 8. " ufed by Socrates, is amonflrousmin 

'^''^'''^ " alliance." ■monjirous mif-aUiance t a 

higji ftrain of expreffion, but not unufual 
in this writer. One would be tempted to 
think, that to talk at this rate, is to dogma- 
\ t'lze with a witnels, were it not pronoun- 
ced direftly againft dogmatizing. How- 
ever hard words are but bsid arguments. 
One may, I Ihou'd think, reafoh clofely 
enough, and puJh his point as far as it will 
go, without delivering the conclufion in 
harlh language, efpecially if to the preju- 
dice of a charaifter already venerable a- 
piong Philofophers. I imagine I could 
produce fome ftrong arguments againft 
Mr. Warburton's ^///awir^ of church and 
ftate, without needing to call it a mott- 

JlroHS mif-aHtaiice. But where did this 

writer find Plato ufurp;ng a method of 
dogmatizing? or muft we take his word for 
fo unheard of a charge againft the Aca- 
demy, nay the FouNDERof theAcA- 
DEMY, whofediftingiiiQiingcharadleri- 
ftic was precifely the contrary to dogmatiz- 
ing. Again, what means this union of mo- 
rals, and abjlrufe quejiions of nature? Has 
Plato made morals depend on fucli, and 
linked them infeparably together? will he 
be 
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be able to prpve this afterwards? Or be- Se£l. 8. 
caiife Pi,ATO has wrote largely on mo- ^-'"^''^ 
rals, was it monjirous in him to meddle at 
all withPhyfics? Or, in fine, is there no 
manner of connexion between natural 
philofophy and morality ? Let me aflc, is 
there not an alliance between true theifm 
^d morality ? does not the firm belief of 
an vmiveriM mind directing ever)' thing 
for the good of the whole greatly contri- 
bute to the fupport of virtue? — Can this 
be denied? — and is it not as true, " that 
" the fole life of natural Philofophy, acr 
" cordingto Plato's doftrine, is*toexT 
" alt the foul, raifing it from darkneis, till 
" itafcendandreturnto what TRULY is! 
tt [|to' of.^ The whole mind muft be ele- 
" vated, and led off from created objeds, 
" till it be able to bear the contemplation 
'^ of Deity, andofwhatis moftconfpi- 
'^ cuous there. It's end is to convince us 
" that abfolute perfedlion is only in God, 
" not in any created thing. When thcidea 
" off the REAL GOOD, fo hard to be per- 
** ceived, isatlaftfeen; it is to be looked 

" See the whole fevepth book of Republicf and jMiticularly in 
|«f- JI7. 118, JM, ja4. 
t Tv ayaSa 

T ** pn 
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Seft. 8. " on as itfelf the caufe of all things which 

^■^"V^^ " are beautiful and goodj as creating light, 

" and the fun the difpenfcr of light in the 

" vifible world ; and in the intellei^lua!, 

" itfelf THE Sun, difpeniing inteUigence 

" and truth." When the ftudy of the 

works of nature is thus diredled to fuch 
noble purpofes, and, in that view alone, 
united to morals, Jiow can any man call 
this a monjirous mif-alliattce? 

How widely oppofite is the opinion of 
this writer to the fentimeli-ts of Cicero, 
■who vindicates the juftnefs of Plato's 
method, with all the force and beauty of 
his noble eloquence. — * " Nee verepoteji 
" quifquam de bonis et de md'u ver^JHtHcare,- 
*^ mji omtti cognita rat'tone naturae, et vitae 
" et'tam Georum, et utruvi couveaiat, nee nc, 
** natura bsmims cum Hsizier/a: haee sine 
" PHYSicis quam vim habeaut (et baheut ma~ 
" ximani) vider enema foteji. ^tque etiam 
" adjujiitiam colendamyad tuenJas amtcitias, 
" et reliquas caritates, quid natura valeaty 
" HAECVUACOGtitTtopotefitradere.Nec 
" veto pietaj adverjiis Deoj, nee quanta his 
" gratia debeaturfSfSE explicatione 
" NATURAE intelligi poteJ^."^and again, 

• DiFa^, lA.m. cuf.ii.UfaK. it m. IV: «/. f. 

" Similia 
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" Similia dicifojfunt de explkatkne natu- Scft. 8. 

** rae. Modejliam quandam cogn'itio re- '-^'Y^ 

" rum coelejiium affert iis, qui v'ldeant, quan- 
" tajit et'iam apud Deos moderatio, quantui 
" ■6rdo ; et magtiitudmem animi, Deorum 0- 
*' pera et faHacernentibusijuftUiam et'iam^ 
" tarn ccgmtum habeas quod Jit summi Re- 
" cTORis ET Domini Numen, quod con- 
" jilium, quae 'voluntas. Cujus ad natu- 
" RAM apta ratio, vera ilia et p.imma Lex 
" aThihfophisScitur" Let us then leave 
the Roman Orator to defend our Philofo- 
pher in this point: and if Mr Warhurton 
win the caufe againft Plato defended by 
Cicero, all the world will own he gains a 
glorious viilory. 



T 2 Sect. 
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Sea. 9. ■' 

Sect. IX. 

Mr. Warburton'j- divifion of 'Plato's diif 
logues into exoteric and efoteric examin- 
ed, andfieivn to begroundlefs : as alfo the 
confequence he draws front it, that 'Plato 
didnot believe a future Jiate of rewards 
and punijhments. 

IT may be deemed by many a laborious 
talk to be thus obliged to wander over 
the whole of an author, before we can af 
certain his meaning; but in fearchingfor 
wifdom,iye muji dig for her as fir hidden 
treafures; in Plato we have little orno 
toil of removing rubbilh ; and after one of 
genius and tafte has arrived at the minejht 
will find it inexhauftible and his labonr 
fufficiently rewarded. 
Newdivin- Had the author of the (//■u/W/f^a//o» of 
ml^L Mofes read Plato in this view, had he 
a^cSJ^' confidered thisconnexion of his dialogues, 
TO cumin- gjjj^ j.|jyg compared different places on the 
fame fubjed, he would have fcen there 
was not the fmalleft foundation for ano- 
ther thing he ftrenuoufly infills on;I mean 
that odd diftinftiori of the dialogues into 
efoterk 
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ifit^rk and exoteric in fuch a manner as to SeA 9: 
propofe thence to explain away Plato's '^^'YNJ 
belief of the immortality of thefout. It will 
therefore be another very proper inftance 
of the importance of ftudying Plato in 
the way we have recommended, to exa- 
jnine this «ew notion by the fame nietliod 
we have pnrfued in the former inftances, 
and 1 imagine we ihall thence be able to 
make it evidently apjaear that the notion is 
ftarted without ground or foundation, is 
exprefsly contradiftory to the whole te- 
nour of Plato's writings, and even incon- 
fiftent with itfelf. 

He lays, * " Numenius wrote a treatife 
" now loft, of the lecret do^lrines in Pla- 
*• to:-but Albinusanold Platonifthasin 
" fome meafure fupplied this lofs, by his 
" introduction to the dialogues of Plato. 
" From whence it appears, that thofe ve- 
" ry books, in which Plato details out the 
" dodlrine of a future ftate of rewards and 
" punilhments,are all of the exoteric^^nd. 
" For in that clafs Albinus ranks the Cri- 
" to, Ph^edo, Minos, Sympofium, Laws, 
" EpilUeSjEpinomis, MenexenuSjClito- 

* PaE' 3ft- vol, i.Div. Legal, asd vol. i. Put. it.ILemaib, 
pige 52) 6j. 

" phon 
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Seft.9. *^ phon and Philebus." But when we look 
'■^TT^ into ABj'mus, t we find ao fuch diftinfti- 
ia Aibinitfi on; all he Gi]^ is, thatfo nuny of Plato's 
dialogues were of the mord kind, lb many 
of the £aie9ic, lb many of the coH/utativej 
and ib many of the^rf/Vu/or ftvi/, Sccand 
mentions the particular dialogues of each 
kind: but not a word nor hint of exoteric 
KXefiterie. How comes Mr. Warburton 
thtti exprefsly to affcrt that ^ibims ranks 
the^hadOfljrwSyEpimmisixx.. m the exote- 
ric dafsT why feys he in another place,* 
" the learned reader knows that all of the 
" ci-vil^mA^LtQ exoteric" Now this is, in 
eflfedt, retrafting what he had before afler- 
led. But does Albi&us tell us that the Po- 
litical dialogues arcexoteric? not a Word 
ofthis. 

Well.nomatterforAlbinus; " thelear- 
*• ned reader knows that all of the civil 
** kmd are exoteric." This compliment 
I muft leave to thofe who find it applica- 
ble to them, and beg Mr. Warburton will 
condefcend to gratify his unlearned rea- 
ders,and be fo good as topointwhere they 
may leartt this. For my own part I know 

\ See Fahk, Bid. Grmea Ub. JII. fag. 4J> 
■ iW. ILonarks, pag. 63. 
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no book whence it maybe kamed, except S«a.9i- 
the dhiM legation ^Mofit. Mean time tilt ^-r-r^J 
Mr. W. Ihall be jJeafed to lielp us aHb to 
kntrw it, let us take it for granted, and try 
if it will hold confiftentwith itfelf Am- 
stotle's eiUcs are of the thtil kind furely; ""^ ^^ 
therefore Mr.. W. and the learned reader ^ '"""fi- 
know they are exelerii;. But unltckily for ""'■ 
ARisToTLEjhe did not know this himfelf: 
and therefore very ah/urJ/y cites in thefc 
books his emter'm co the fime fubjeft. * 
X<V^<a Ji xifi oiJrikK; « TWj iloJejMMf kit-. 
70B. . . 

By the fame blunder of ARtsTOTtE we 
flioiild alfo be direftly led to think it evi- 
dent, the exoteric 3.nA efiterk difcourfes 
had been really fometimes employed in 
tcachingthevcryftmedoarines,onlywith 
this differenco,that iii the former they ar- 
gued in a more loofe and popular manner 
in the other their rcafoning was more sb- 
ftraftandftrift. This now would have 
utterly cut offour alTenttothat peculiar 
difcoveryof Mr. W. that in their cm/otV 
difcourfes the philofophers detailed out to 
the people docftrines which they did not 
themfelves beUere a title of. A difcovery 

• jU NkmtdiKm, lib. I. cap. 13, 

fo 
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Seft. 9. fo intirely nevf, and fo perfeftly his own 
^^^f"^ (for here be drops the learned reader) that 
tiiere is not the leaft hint or veftige of it 
ather in Albinus, or la any Platonift el- 
der or later. Nay I will venture to iay, to 
the praife of it's author^ that it never en- 
tered into the head of any man, dead or a- 
live, till it ftarted into that head, which 
conceived the late defence of the Legati- 
on of Mofes. 'Tis but juft then to allow 
the inventer, the privilege of enjoying the 
Ible honour and benefit of his difcovery. 
And indeed he has already made a raoft 
notable ufe of It, by employing it to prove 
diat Plato did not at all believe the im- 
mortality of the foul, or a futqre ftate of 
rewards and punilhmencs: but he may go 
on much further, ifhismodefty don't hin- / 
der him. For the feme hypothefis will 
help him juft as well to prove Plato a 
Materialift, a Fatalift, or if he pleafe an 
Atheift. Nay, (^nd why Ihould he curb 
it's force, or reftrain its extenlive influ- 
ence?) it will, by an eafy analogy and tran- 
sition, help him juft as well to prove any 
thing he pleafes, of any author he pleafes. 
Heathen or Chriftiaji, profane or (acred> 
ftntient or modern. It will in fine, to 
crowi^ 
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cfo\frn all, help him juft as well to prove Seft. 9. 
at feme future time, if he fliall fo think ^^'VnJ 
proper,tbat he himfelf did not believe one 
word of all he has hitherto wrote and pu- 
blilhed. He has only to declare his works 
areexoteric, that isphilojophkal romances. 

But let us go on to Plato, whom, a» 
well as Aristotle, we fhall find teach- 
ing the very (ame doctrines in thefe dia- 
logues^ whichMr.Warburton pronounces 
tfxoffWc, as he teaches in thofe, which ac- 
cording to this author aree/oteric. 

In the * " Crstylus, lays he, which is of 
" the ^/ffr/Vkuid, Plato laughs at the an- 
" tientsforworfliippingthefunandftars 
" as Gods," he does not refer to the pa(^ 
fage, but I fuppofe he means the follow- 
mg one, becaufe, fo far as I can obferve, , 
Plato has nothing of that kind in any 6- 
ther part of this dialogue. I have already 
obferved, that the whole of the Cratjhs is 
employed in afcertainihg the nature and 
©ri^nof fpeech, and the derivation of 
words, of which a large catalogue is givenj 
he l*gins with deriving the word 0«os, 
as follows: t ** I con]c^ure, Jaj/s Socrates, 
* that the firft men, who antiently iiiha- 

• DiT- Leg. Vol. I. pag. l[l. f r<«. I- Mf- 3?7- ^^'• 

U ,« bited 
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SeB 9. « btted Greece, have believed only thofe 
""""^^"^ '* to be Gods, whom many of the Baiha-^ 
** rians Dili worfbip as fuch; viz. the foo^ 
** rpoon,andftar3.Nowasthryperceived 
*^ tbefe luminarys in continual niotion, 
" perforiBJng their feveral revoludons, 
•* they feem to have called them 0fti5, 
" from what was moft confpicuous and 
" remarkable in their nature, that is, (otTro* 
** t5 &eiy) from their rxinning." Thi&jU 
dll I can find faid by Socrates upon the 
fiibjeft, thro' the whole dialogue. 

Let us next lee how Plato writes in 
the Efinomis and Tm£us, both exoteric} 
according to Mr. W. the firft exprcfely na- 
med fo.the other becaufe*he declares it 
contains none of PLATo'srea/fentiments, 
and alfo t joins it with the Epinomisas Cuch, 
another; in the firft, he t declares " the 
" flats are only to be looked on as images 
" and reprefentations of the Gods,aiid as 
" created by them, that God is the cauje of 
" them all) that all the other GodS and 
** Demonsworfhip the supreme Deity." 
— — Again, whoever is the leaft acqiiain- 

• Rccnatks, pag. j). 

f Divine Ltg. Vol. I. pag. 3ir. Edit. I, 

I EfiMm. Tm. II. ^- S77- « 9^> 
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tedwiththeTimEEmmuft know, Plato SeiV. 9 
flilerts there, that the whole world, fun, W^ 
moon, and liars, were all made by God; 
his conftant language is, that they are no 

more'thaii ijljihle and created Deity s. 

* "After the ;vifible Gods, fays he, and 
*' the dthw iriferior Gods were made, the 
" Creator oftheUnivcffc thus befpoke 
" thein;YeGodsofGods,ofwhomIahi 
■" theCrrti/or and Ja/A^r, &c." In ano- 
ther piaCe of the fame dialogue, fpeaking 
df the generation of thfc Gods accordit^ 
Co thei>H/^ar dodlrine, that Ocean and Te- 
•thfs IJjrung from Olympus and Terra, and 
Jupiter aiid Juno were the ofBpring of ^fl- 
tum and Rhea, howclearly does he de- 
clare himfelf againft foch ridiculotis fa- 
bles, by a ftroke of the fineft laillcry ? 
" We cahndt,fays'he, 'pretend to dfcicribc 
." the geineration.of thefe Gods; in this 
■" cafe we are to believe thofe of antidnt 
" times, whoalledge theythemfclvesare 
" defcendcid of the Gods, and are iuppof- 
" edto know wfiU who were their pro- 
** genitors ; we miift not tlien refufe to 
« give credit to the fons of the Gods, the' 
" wh&t they fay is not founded on credible 

■ Ttmeti, Tmt. Ill, ftig. 40, rf 41. 

U 2 "or 
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Scft, 9. « or^rt}^j^/fflrgafiients;butbecaiifetliey 
^^^"^"^ " relate things in which they are propcr- 
** ly concerned; let us therefore believe 
" them, aadobe^ the laws. 

Let us now apply Mr. W's notim to 
thefe paflages. In die efiteric Cratylut, 
Plato laughs, &ys he, at the antieots,for 
worihipping the fun and ftars as Gods; 
that is, Plato believed diey were not 
Gods. In the Epinomh ondTmsas, Pla- 
to declares they are not Gods, but only 
created images of the Gods,- all made by 
God. But lays Mr. W. Plato did not be- 
lieve what he fays there, for the dialogues 
are exoteric. So then, it is plain, Plato 
believed, and did not believe, the very 
&me thing; namely, that the fun and ftars 
were not Gods. . ■ 

Whetlier now ihall we diink this was 
really the cafe with Plato, or defire Mr. 
Warburton to help us to account for it? 
for perhaps a man, who has been fo long 
in the caHnet-cQuncil of the old Legijlators 
may have leanjed fome fecrets, which will 
help him to an expedient for fuch a cafe. 
We may hope then that he will once more 
condefcend * " to put things of a fort to- 

f BtEiuuDg of Vatbiutoii's Poftfctipl 10 hit temda. 

f* gether, 
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■* gether, elpecially, if, by a land of feta- Sea. 3. 
" Uty.wehave.whenhelayfoopentous, ^-'''^^^ 
** J^thelucktooflerathiminthewrong 

" place." After all Mr. W. can be at 

no I06 for an expedient. I^'orifheanfwer 
to thi8,as he does to Mr. Sykes^ in the ppft- 
icript to his t Remarks. — " So then, the 
" diipute between us, is, whether Plato 
" believed a future ftate of rewards and 
■" punilhments. And to prove that PLA- 
" TO did, he gives me ipeeches of SO- 
" CRATES. For unluckily what he 
" quotesarenptthewordsofPLATobut 
*,' of iiis MASTER." Should he, I fay, make 
this aniwer, I muft own I would have no- 
thing to reply. Nay, by the fame aniwer, 
he may confound any one, who would pre- 
tend £0 look for Plato's own fentiments, 
in any part whatever, of any of his dia- 
logues; for Plato never once fpeaks in his 
own perfon; and is but twice mentioned 
thro' the, whde. 

Again, in the Cratylus Plato laughs, 
as Mr. Warburton lays, at the pagan my- 
thology; for it is an f/S/f nV dialogue: but 
it is plain by the later part of the pallage I 
have quoted from the Tim^ust that hp 

f KvioGLeg. Vol. 11. Fan U. page 6j. 
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Se&, 9. Ut&^ much more at it in an extteric diar 

Laftly, it appears plainly, that JPlato 
in the eMtertcEftnomis^indLTmxuSt'wY^c 
he ou^t <mly to have detailed out to th^ 
people the do^rines he did not beiiev^ 
has moft unaccountably revealed to them 
• " the fecretsofMf ^r^/CT" myjierys" for 
he clearly and difKnftly aflerts the unity 
of the Ddty, hisfupreme fovereignty, and 
his being the chief and higheft objeft of 
telig^ous regard. Certainly this was high- 
ly criminal in Plato. To be furc, Mr^ 
Warburton, tho' fi long at thefcbmls of 
the antlent phtkfiphers^ never lived in the 
Academy, nor travelled with Pt ato in- 
toEgypt; 

vetaho, qui Cereris Jhcrum 

Vulgarit arcanae,Juh iifdeM 

Sit trabibusjfragilemve mecum 

Sohat Thajelum. HoWt. 

I coxdd produce a variety of examples 

ftom the rdt of Plato's Works, where he 

has, in the feme manner, beenlhaihefully 

guilty of revealing to the people in exoteric 

* " Tbui IthiDklbtvenudeltevidenttfK aVa^^nlcc in tbe 
" gK*Krn)7ftcr}>) were thedoflriaeoftlietniiTT and deleSWi 
" of polytbdlii]." p\v.Ug. Vol. I. pag.in- Edit. i. 
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S^^KS-fhemj^eryt of th ^otsrie daC' StdL^ 
tmff. Wenwywdlprefmoetbenitwa^ v.-orv> 
qoaccountiof thisguilcy; condufl.of PlA" 
TO, io. fo. fcari.daJo'-ifly I"^&oing i^-^y^ 
iberys, that Mr. W^rburttMS, -wha may no 
dbd}t€9i:pei5t.tohe.fooiian ^ntijirrimar 
feU^eDtc^tained fuch an iU opuuon of lum, 
asat length tQ./nu7^/;|ti3ibb^ a man could 
BDtpoffibdy believe thelmmortalityofthe 
fiud;andthere£(»e r^onabkyfuppofcdhe 
wovkL only t^acb it in exoteric diakigue% 
wbaadMailiiig QiK to the people for truth 
viiatlu^hiaireU'thcHight faiSs. Now. wiiat 
J^. W. thus, reafcmably iuppofcd, he 
would iiaturally by d^eesjit length iimar 
ly believe;^ andib might TieryhoiMaftly pu- 
bUfliforfea. 

But this unlucky Pi.A.Ta is a perfefl 
yroteftT, itk^fr. W's h^ids> who has not 
yet fallCiP. vlppn the rigla ^laetbod o^. bind- 
ing him; his. Brw notioo proTes not tq be 
the proper fetters: For,, behold ! in the 
Cratylusy which Mr. W. maintains ■ ej&- 
prdslytobeantf/offric, Plato lays dowa 
the doHrins of the immortalitj ofthefoul^ m 
asjlrong andfofittve termtf as /« the Phaa- 
do, or any other of his exoteric pieces. The 
paflkge is pretty long. I fliall only tajce 
notice 
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Scft. 9. notice of what Js diredfy to the prefent 
^■^^'■^ purpofe; and refer the more cuiious to the 
place itfelf. * — Socrates is there giving 
the derivation of the word ( a'Jjjs) haJef, 
** the vulgar, iays he, derive this word 
" from (to a«3es) ueJirvi/ible" by which 
they denote it a dark and gloomy abode. 
Socrates is greatly difpleafed with this den- 
varion, and infinuates, we ought to enter- 
tain more juft and honoumble nodons of 
a future ftate ; where the God, who pre- 
sides, i^/z. Pluto, liberally imparts his blef 
jings to the inhabitants; and is a generous 
and noble benefactor to all his deferving 
ftri>jed9: " Mankind err greatly, ^ys So- 
" crates, in their opinions concemmg 
" the power of this Deity, and are much 
** afraid of it without any reaibn. ort re 
ydt^ t-Trei^ ^na.^ T15 ^pMv tx-Tf^ajri^ dei exet 
t^i .—^c. 1^ ort v[ 4'yy'i yvpiv^ tw o-w^^ds 
Tras' exeTyof a.Trio'^^cu. ^c. " They con- 
" nder, that after any one of Us is once 
" dtzd^ he continues there fir ever; and of 
" thistheyareafraid:theyrefleftalfo,that 
" the foul naked and ftrip'd of the body, 
" defcends to Pluto: they are alfo alarm- 
" . ed at this." — And a little after he adds", 

• Oaf/l. Tm. I. f^- 403, 4»4' . 

Pluto 
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" Pluto is vmwiUing to concaii himfelf Scft. 9. 

" with men as long as they are in the ho- <yy^^ 

" ^ ; he only admits them into his focie- 

" ty, after thejoitl is purified from all its 

" bodily difeafes and appetites. Then it 

" is that ^luto can engage their afieftions 

" and gain them to the purfuits of vir- 

" tuejbut while fettered in the follysand 

" outragious paflions of the body, he can 

** havenopoweroverthem:"therefore5o- 

crates condemns ail thefe horrid thoughts 

about hades, and is rather for deriving it 

oino t2 TTcLfla. ra. xaXa. ^Uveu " from the 

" knowledge of all things good and bcau- 

" tifiil."' If this paflage be compared 

with another in the La-ws, it's meaning 
will be ftill more apparent ; in the fifth 
book of thefe, he affirms the mind of man 
is, of all he poflefles, the moft entitled to 
lay claim to divinity; this leads him to lay 
down rules, how we are to honour and 
reverence our own minds, and to mention 
the various ways by which we dWgrace it, 
of which the following is one. * " Nei- 
" ther, &ys he, does that man honour his 
" mind,but rather greatly affronts it,who 
" thinks this life the higheJigooJ; for ima- 

* Ut.V. Ly. jfcy. 737. 

X ** 8?ning 
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Scft. 9. " gining all the employments in Ibdes 
^-''YNJ « are evii to the foul, he finks under the 
" weight of (b frightiul an apprehenikxi} 
'* and does not oppole and confute tbele 
" unjuft fcntiments, nor teach the coa- 
" trary : as if ignorant that the greatejl 
** good will naturally befal mi from the G ads 

" ivhofrefide there, f This is another 

examf^e of the important ccomexion be- 
tween Plato's dialogues ; nothing can be 
more obvious than that tbefc two paila- 
ges illuftrate each other. 

Thus we find Plato every way un- 
manageable, and that it is not poffible to 
bind him in the chains of the neiv notion, 
Mr. W. thought we bad him fure in the 
Cratylus ; there he was certainly efotenc ; 
there we might fafely beUere him : but the 
cunning Grecian, like another Sinon, ise- 
ver inutrumque paratas. In this very Cra- 
tyluSf who could have cxpeifted it ! when 

t The philofaphical Mufc ofEutipideiwhicR cDtcrtalns ui with 
tbe fineft wataX preecpti, It aSo grratly ofleiidAl at the kt^oM 
RiHcCmiatioiiiof Hadn. Thus in 6\c}liff^ha, Kne igo^^.^— 1^ 
" The lifcofallmen, feyshe, tefuilof fojTow; but fBere ij fbcne- 
*■ tMog elb beyonii the giavr, fweetCT fir than aU ihit worW 
" afibrdt, dio'hid tonoureyci by dafk clouds : we are fond of 
" Iheruit-lhiiKhcre) and indifferent about thai other flatc; bc- 
« caufc we htt*e no Etpcricnee of it, and «k Dot lau^bow n> 
« fonn juft opinions concernbg it; but on the eontraly^»ai()r "^ 

" Udbjiicfdhscflttpeiti." ^J6e« S" aWiOf ftfifii^a, 

JK tbe Qnek IcholiaH hoe. -^rg 
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-we were to think him the moft in earneft^ Se£L 9.' 
he confidently lays down the doftrine of ^^'Yv; 
a fature Itate as dearly and ftrongly,as he 
details it out in the Thedo, which Mr. W. 
aiTuresiis, ** war onlya/rete/brthepeople, 
** attd to be ejhented a kind of fhilofof.hical 
** romauce." 

It would be endlefs to point out all the 
iueonjifteucys of this kind to be met with in 
Plato. But what is yet worfe, he feems, 
^s we Ihall prcTently find, to have delud- 
ed other antient writers into following his 
example. 

In the * ffxoterirRepublicswe catch him 
again in the fame unhandibme trick of 
blabing out the myfterys of the efiteric 
do^rine, in his romances to the people ; 
declaring to them, with the moft fcrious 
wr, that all the terrible ftorys of Styx, Co^ 
c^tus, and the Maoes are to be rejefted; 
and yei^ with the lame breath, monstrous 
his-alliance! inculcating as ierioullyhis 
exoteric future ftate, and that even of a 
much more happy kind, than the one 
commonly believed; pofitively aflerting, 
that thofe who did not teach it to be a 

• They are cited u fuch by Mr. W. Diyine Leg. Vol. I. 

Xi ftate 
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8c£l f. (Ute of happinds for the good, did noc 
*^'>'^^ fpeak the truth. But hear himfel^ and 
judge him out of his own mouth. So- 
crates is converfing with Glauctts and 
after laying, no man can be brave who 
fears death, he afks Glaucus, * " will not 
" he be afraid of death who bdieves the 
" frightful ftorysabout/fin/w?orwillhe 
" in battle preferdeathtoadefeatorfla- 

" very? — hewilliKM:."- ^Wemuftin- 

" treat thofe, who rehearfe fuch febles, 
" not to fpeak fo much ill, as they do, of 
" the al^rs in Hades, and not to blame 
" them thus altogether, but rather com- 
" mend them jotherwife they neither fey 
" THE TRUTH, norwbat is ufefulforfol- 
" diers to hear." — And after giving us a 
catalogue of the verfes of this kind, which 
he condemns in Homer, he adds, " all 
" thefe terrible and horrid ftorys of Styx 
** andCoc^/«/,oftheMa»fj-, andfpiritsof 
" the dead, and iuch tike which make 
" the hearers tremble, siretobe rejeSed, 
" — poffibly they may ferve well enough 
" for fome other end ; but we are un- 
" willing our Guardians (hould become 
" cowardly, and effeminate by fuch ter- 
• xtfM. m. ^. its, iBr. 
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•* rors; oux«f en xj ret ttw raZra. ovofjia.- Scft. 9. 
fa TTciyla. 5«.a te ^ ^^d, AnOBAH- '^'^'^ 
TEA, xuxMiTi yij "Xrvyai^ ^ £Vfj«5, j^ 
aXl^ylai. 

Now Plato, by this paflage feems to „, ^^ 
have led Ovid into the ferae blunder of ^f!^.!' 
jumbling and confounding together by a '^^^^ 
monjirous mif-alliance the efoteric and exo- 
teric dodriries. Ovid, as Mr. W. afTures 
us, and as probably the learned reader 
knoTvst underftood well the fecret of the 
diftinftion.* " The Pythagoric notion of 
" ametempfychofis was deftrudive lays 
" Mr. W. to the do6trme of a future flate 
** of rewards and punilhments. Ovid, 
" who well underftood the fecret of the 
" diftin^iori, evidently perceived this, 
" when he makes Pythagoras in deliver- 
" ing the efoter'tc docSrine of his fchool, 
" rejeft a fumre ftate of rewards and pu- 
" nifliments." Whereisit,now,thatthis 
efoteric dodrine is delivered ? why in the 
Metamorphofis , which according to Mr. 
W. is an exoteric book, and one of the 
fineft too of that kind in all antiquity, be- 
ingi ia3rs he f " a popular hijiory ofprovi- 

• ^Tioe Legat. Vol. I. pag. 347- 
t P»g- MJ. 
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Se&. 9. " Jence, on the moft grand and regulv 
^''^y*^ « plMi."— where " he always keeps his 
" end in view" which is to inculcate ttwt 
" thofe puniHiments [ viz, of the Meta- 
" morpholes] were inflifted by the Gods 
" for impiety." And one method he took 
to keep THIS end in view, was it leetns to 
teach the people the ejoteric doArine of 
Pythagoras, which fays Mr. W. " reje- 
" fled a future ftate of rewards and pu- 
niflunents." This method, the poet took, 
feys he * " by a contrivance, which for 
** its juftice and beauty equals any thing 
*' inantiquity!-this was ending lus work 
" in rhat juft and philofophic manner 
" which thecuftom of antiquity demand- 
" ed." All very fine indeed! what pity a 
poet fhould have been bamfhed his native 
country, who had deferved fo well of the 

people !-- perhaps too, on that very 

account!- — fw, if the critics will give 
me leave alfo to ftart a ne-w notion, mi^t 
not probabdy Auguftus, who at that time 
gave la-w to die Romans be offended at the 
affront put op his brother f kw-gi-ver Py- 

t Pythagwai, 6yj Mr. "W. had throughly Imbibed the ffJrit 
of kgiilatioD, and wu pio[ieil^ and fully s IcgUUtot. Vule p*s- 
111- 

thagoras 
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thagotas, by Ovid, in revealii^ to the peO' Se&. 9. 
pie the fecrets of his " cabinet-council." '-'■^'^^ 
AU agree he was badifhed oil account of 
ibme fecrets. CouW k be fof any mOre 
pix^at^'thailforthefe. Bntlftibnifttbii 
conjeiSaiie ta the cnticsy wbu I hope ttiM 
iiotbefoiUnatnreda»toiay " Idtnilrik^ 
" ing into the proyiiice oS ttcentious pa- 
" radcoc." 

A little after Mr- W. adds * ** ths iwoft how -^n 
" intelligentof the anticntsttgarded what tionijfii^ 
" PLA'to faid of a future ftate as faid in ^kittm». 
" the exoteric way ta the people^ and not aniiwa' 
*' b^ered bj'bifnfelf." I ihalt not di^itfi 
this eidier with Mr. W, or his karned rea' 
der. His word is fialBciait; for the fai^toiid 
hehas^Tcnit. lamonlygDingtohHirtO' 
bini, that it wiH be prcjper to dcKtem to 
the wofid a finaU but ondeoiaUc confe- 
qoeoce of hisaf&rtion, tbacCicERo was 

BY NO MEANS AMONG THE MOST ISTELLI- 
CENT OF THE ANCIENTS. Hc Biay CKbcf 

let them tak^ this alio upon his word;or,if 
he be in a fit of good buraour^ be fliay 
quote the folto^^<iDg pafTage as an iflctint^ 
Ibble proof ctf it. — |- " ^ae eji aaus fam 

• page its. 

" Jelira 
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Seft. 9. « deUra,quaetimeatiJla,qme'VMvidelicety 
^"^"y^ *' fiphyfi<^^ nondidiciffet'ts, timeretis? 

'* Acherujia templa aha orci, pallida 
*• Lett obnubila tenebr'ts loco. 
** — Nee tamen mihifane quidquam occurritf 
" cur non 'Pythagorae jit et Tlatonis vera 
" fententia. ut enim rathnem Tlato nullam 
" adferret{yide quid homini trihuarn) ipja au- 
** Soritate me frangeret. tot autem rationes 
" attulit, ut velle ceteris, sibi certe per- 
" svAsis&E videatur." 
^^•^ Again, iays Mj. W. " the inculcating 
tbeAiarine" a futuTG ftatc of rewatds and puniih- 
fc.te,proyM« mcntswasonlypait of the cxtenml and 

Mi.w. " popular doctrines no writer was 

" fonder of the double dodrine than Pla- 

" to, we may be aflured he did not 

" believe a future ilate of rewards and 
" punilhments^ for being the moft fpiri- 
" tualizedofthephilofophers,hadhere- 
" ally believed it, he would have refined 
" and purified it, as he did the dodrine 
" of the eternity of the foul, which he 
" certainly believed."— Here again Pla- 
to efcapes from Mr. W. with the feme 
verfatility as before. For he has refined 
. it, nay refined it to the utmoft, and that 

■ Dir.Legat. Vd. I. pag.iao. jji. 3;;. 

both 
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btithinthe exoteric and f/o/fr/V dialogues. Sea. 9. 
In the former, as appears from the forego- ^-^^"^^^ 
3ng quotation out of the Republics^ where 
he lays, all the ii<ftitious ftory s of Styx, Co- 
cytus, &c. are to be rejected; inculcating' 
at the fame time the ferious belief of a fu- 
ture ftate of happinefs for the good. In 
the latter, by the following paflage of the 
^hettetusi 

There he gives us the mioft fubliiric no-: 
tions of the feUcity of a good man in the 
other world. * " We cannot, fays he, be 
" fied fi-om evil while in this world, and 
" therefore we ought to fly out of it as 
" foonaspoffible. The way to fly out of 
" it is to become as like God as we can. 
" By becoming juft, wife and holy we 
" Ihall refemble him moft. God is infi- 
" nitely juft,and there is nothing on earth 
** fo like him as a juft man.— —Let us in- 
" form the wicked that if they don't, in 
" this life, get free of their madnefs and * 
" depravity, they cannot, after death, be 
" admitted into the pure marifions of the 
" good, where no evil enters; that their 
" manners and deportment here will ac- 
** company them into the other world, 

* thetfilut, f^. 176, tjj. Tm. I. Sara. 

y " where 
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Sci5l. 9. " where they will always be in fpch com- 
'^'^y^ « pany as are like themfelves. The wic- 
'* ked will dwell wijl^ tlje wicked. Pro- 
" fanelcoffersmayindeedcallusmadfor 
" faying ruch things."— — —To the fapie 
purpofe, variety of quotations might be 
brought out of tlie Thwdo; but the dialogue 

is well k nown Now if thi? be not re~ 

fining the doctrine of a future ftate,I don't 
know how it can be refined. I copld wilh 
any modern divit!e,who objeifts agai^fty/a- 
/a, would point out a better philofophy for 
refining it. 
Plato's mi- Nor is Mr. W. a whit more fure of the 
mtntsfora ncxt liold he attcmpts to lay on Plato, 
' when he fays, * " tliat tho' Plato was fo 
" famous for inventing natural and meta- 
" phyfical argurnents for the immortaU- 
*' ty of the foul, yet as to any moral argur 
" ments, from which only a future ftate 
" ofrewardsandpimiihinentscanbede- 
" duced, he refolves them all into tradi- 
" tion, and the religion of liis country."— 
Surely, when Mr. W. wrote this, he ne- 
ver imagined there could be in Plato 
fuch a paflage as the following: f " The 
" Gods are not ignorant of the difpol^tiT 

■ Dir. Lea- Vol. I. pag. 3f j. f -P'^" X'M'- ^- fV- *'J- 

" ons 
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'^ ohs both of the juft and unjuft mail. Seft. j. 
« The one mtift be ^^/ot/^i/ by God, the "-^^v^J 
** other hated by hihi; and he who is the 
?' fevourite of the Deity, will obtain 
** fromhimallpofliblegoodthings. We 
" are therefore to reafon thus concerning 
" thejiifl:andgoodman,thatwhetherhe 
" is afflifted by poverty, by dilcafes, or a- 
" ny ,other apparent evils, all thefe will 
" conduce to his good, either while alive, 
" or when dead. Whoever earneftly de- 
" fires to become juft, ftudys virtue, and 
*' endeavours to be like God, as far as it 
" ispoffibleforinan to be, will never be 

'* rieglefted by God." ws raVcj, rewrx 

e?5 ayoBoy rt riXeu^trei, Zac?( v )^ a7ro9a- 
vovlt' i^c. an expreffion, by the by, ex- 
tremely like that of the apoftle Paul, * 
oiSafxsy Je on toi^ aycL-^uat rou &ioy -araV- 
70. cuveeyei eis dycSw. — " we know that 
" all things co-operate to the good of thofe 

" who loveGod!" Now, when Mr, 

W. finds there really happens to be fuch 
a palTage as this, he may next, in defence 
of his notion^ advance, that had Plato 
been in earneft here, he would have gi- 
ven much ftronger moral or religious ar- 

* Kom. viii, 13, 

Y 2 guments 
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jScft. 9. guments than thofe I have quoted, which 
^^"^ only amount to this, that the good man 
is the conftant objeft of the Almighty's 
favour, both in this world and the next* 
that the Deity is his cverlafting friend 
and proteftor, knows the fecrets of his 
heart, thofe inward pious diiix}ntionsand 
latent virtues which efcape die obfervati- 
pn of mankind, and will confer on him, 
both here and hereafter, fuch happinelsas 
HE fees to be beft for him.- — And if any 
aik Mr. W. upon what can we fo confi- 
dently repofe all our hopes, both in this 
and a future ftate,as on ibegoodnefs of God, 
pr what other moral argument for a future 
ftate than this here ufed by Plato and the 
apoftle Paul, h^^Ul no doubt eafily give 
them a fatisfying anfwer, being both a do- 
jftor of the Chriftian religion and an adept 
in the fecrets of the heathen philofophy. 
What the After ib much concerning this double 
of eioieric doftrine,and oltto'^^-^o. of the philofophers, 
'rkrwiip' it may be proper to take notice what it 
-"-' was commonly thought to be, before the 
world was inlightned by this nrm difcor 
very of Mr. Warburton. And firft I be- 
Jieve no-body ever imagined they took 
that method to conceal from the public 
any 
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fi.ay truths, which it would have been' a SeSt ji. 
real advantage for the people to know, '•^'vv 
No honeft man would a^ fo bafely, for a- 
ny private advantage or pleafure to him- 
felf. It was not furely a maxim among 
the philofophers of old, as lince among 
the Roman-catholic clergy, to keep the 
people in ignorance of the moft neceflary 
truths. No, they had too much real bene- 
volence to mankind, to aft thus the part 
pf a fophift or prieft. But, as any man of 
prudence and fefleftion muft readily per- 
ceive, there are Ibme more abftraft truths, 
which the bulk of mankind cannot pof- 
fibly apprehend in their true light, and 
which when miftaken are hurtful and pe^ 
nicious. Thefe the plnlofophers taught 
only in private to their fcholars, and that 
not till after they had, by long culture and 
felf-difppline, refined their imaginations, ^ 

improved their underftandings and puri- 
fy'd their hparts ; and were thus prepared 
to receive with reverence and make the 
proper ufe of thefe truths, which the phir 
lofophers held fo facred. If they wroteon 
jthefe fubjefts, it was in a way the people 
could not underftand. 

Accordingly Lj*;^/ the Pythagorean, ia 
his 
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SeAj, lusepifUet6Hlppatchas,repr(Sacheshitn 
^^"y^ for revealing the fecrets of the doctrine 6f 
Pythagoras. * " You onght riot, fays he, 
** to have propaled to thepro/dni, the my- 
•• fterys ofthe EleufijiianGoddefs, you 
" ought to cdnfider, how long time the 
" difciples of Pythagoras took to wafli 
** out the ftains and corruptions of their 
" hearts, and that five years pafs'd over, 
" before they were reckoned fit or pure 
" enough to receive fcch doftrines. For 
" as a dyer before-hand waffies and pre- 
" pares Ws cloth, that it may take the 
•* finefl: tin6hire,foa divine teacher of phi- 
*' lofophy cleanfes and purifies the heart 
** ofhis hearer firom all its pollutions. The 
" appetites, defires, and pafllons of men 
" are moft irregular, and produftiveof the 
" greateftcrimes. Thcwildwoods,where 
" thefe lufts and defires grow, muft be 
" prunedandpm^edbyfireandotherin- 
" ftruments; reafonmufl: be fet at liberty 
" andmadetogovemwithin:thenatlaft 
" may the dilciple be taught any thing." 
This is a full evidence that I have repre- 
fented the fentiments of the fhihfophers 

them- 
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themfflvef iathismmev, iftheepiftlebe Scft. 9. 
allowed genuine: and tho' that Ihould be '■^'"''''^ 
deny'd, it ftill proves that fuch was the o- 
pinion oftheantient$. 

Plato likewife hirafelf in his epiftle to 
Dion's friends, fays, * " I am told Dio^ 
" nyfius has wrote on the doctrines he 
" heard from me; and that others alfo 
" have publilhed their opinions on thefe 
** matters, whenneither they nor Diony- 
" fius underftand them." And a litde 
after he adds, " If I thought we could 
" either write or fpeak intelligibly on 
" thefe dodrines to the vulgar, what 
" more noble thing could we do in life 
" than write on a fubjeft fo highly ufe- 
" fill to mankind, could we explain nature 
" to the whole world and bring alt her fe-. 
« crets to light? But the truth is^ I don't 
" think (lich an attempt would be for the 
" good of mankind, or profitable to a- 
" ny but a few, who have minds fit for 
" underitandiog and relilhing fuch doc- 
*• trines. As for others, -to teach them 
" fuch abftrufe points would either fill 
" them; with an unbecomiug irreli^ous 

• rem. lU. f^. 341. Edil. StTTin. 

" tempt 
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Seft. 9. « Contempt, or with pride and oftehtatj-^ 
^"^'^^'^ « on upon their knowledge of thefe ve-" 
" nerable fecrets." 

Tjie DIVINE Author of our religion 
mak^ himfelf, the £ime diftindion, be- 
tween his hearers: he b pleafed to ex- 
plain fully to his own dilciples, . what he 
fpake more darkly to the people in para- 
bles. " To you my difciples, it is gjven to 
" know the myfterys of the kingdom of 
" heaven; but to them it is not given. — 
" And he Jpake unto the people as they 
" were able to hear it" *. We may be 
fure then there is nothing wrong in keep- 
ing up this difference betwixt exoteric and 

efiteric teaching, iince done by him. 

No good man will fay, he did not believe' 
the popular doctrines which he taught. 

Were I to make a conjefture about 
the efoteric do^ine which Plato and 
the other philofophers kept for thefe rea- 
fons a fecret from the people, I would 
take it to be this: that all the inferior Gods 
were fictitious; that there was no anger 
in the Deity; that all punilhment was 
medicinal and proceeded from love to 
the fuflerer; becaufe as foon as the of-' 

* ^tth, xUl. ti. 34. Muk iv. }]. 

fending 
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fending perfon is reclaimed, he becomes Sc£i. 9. 
a fit objeft of happinefs, and the end of ^-^'"'''"^ 
punilhment ceafes. It might not be pro- 
per to publifli fuch doi^rines to the peo- 
ple in an open manner ;yet they feem con- 
ieqiiences of Plato's philofophy, as by 
an accurate obferver may be dilcovered 
from his books. 

The other difference, which the philo- 
fophers made between their private fchc- 
lars and public audiences or readers, v as 
this; when they taught the famedociruits 
to both, as they did often, it was in u i.!ii- 
ferent manner ; to their fcholars in a moic- 
clofe and accurate method, by ftrift phi- 
lofophicalreafoning: to the people, more 
Joofeiy, and from topics adapted to their 
capacity s and circumftances. This is lb 
natural to fuppofe that any man of com- 
mon fenfe would conclude it had been the 
cale, without any further evidence. The 
philofophers alfo fomctimes compofed 
books for thefe two different forts of rea- 
ders, where they taught the very fame do- 
^rine, the one kind bei]]g wrote in a po- 
pular, the other in a more fubtile phiJofo- 
phical method. 

Salmafius has given a differtation on 
Z this 
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Sea. 9. this fubjeft, he fays, " Trimumt^JirmOt 
^■'"^''^ " inter exotericas et acroaticat^feu efoteri* 
" casyoriebaturexferfottii.yicroaticis^tem- 
" pus tnatutinum fhthfophi dgbant, exoteri' 
" CIS vej^ertinum. ^'tUasfiii dijclpuli ad- 
** miffi qui dx^cOcu propH^ (fiHi. adrxotff- 
" ricas qu'fbujlihet interejfe promifcui per- 
" mifit {viz. Arsjioteles). Et praeterdifd- 
" pulos etlam fopulo et extraneis patebanf. 
*' SeciOidum difcr'ittten ex argumento et w*- 
" teria rcrum, &c. pro captu qtiippe audito- 
" rum di§iciliora autfaciliora argnmetttafi^ 
** mehat traHanda. Exotericis, ut erant ma- 
" gis ad popularem ufum accommodataey ita 
" adpopularem quoque captum plenius plant' 
** ufque difceptabat fttfiore ambitu omnia dc 
" clararfj verbifque circumvehi folitus. In 
" acroatkis quia res erat cum intelligentibus 
" et qui jam plurimum promoverant in dif- 
" cendi ftudio, brevius, obfcuriufqtie ea inji' 
*• nuabat, quafi apud peritos JingnlajtgnanSf 
** potius quam latius expandetis" 

Cicero m ihsfifth book definibiis gives 
us the following account. He fays, " De 
** fummo autem boHo, quia duo genera Iibro' 
** rumfutit, unum populariterjcrtptum, quad 

• See hi! notes on Simplicius's eoinmcntary on Epifietus. E£i. 
Ivgi, Bilav. anm i£^a. pag. 32S, to :4l-. 
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■^* «6«T(jaoV ^ellabant; alteram limat'ius Seft. 9. 
** quod in eommentariis reUquerunt" That ^"^^^^ 
is, the ejhteric and exoteric were two ways 
of delivering the fame truths, the former 
more accurate by clofe, fuccindt reafon- 
ing; the latter more popular. 

The fame thing is alfo plain from a 
place of Aristotle already cited *, and 
from the following one where he fays, 
** 1 have confidered this at large both in 
" my exoteric books, and in thole wrote 
** ia the method of philofophy." eW- 
mLSTcitu le woXXof^ -TCf^t euurrii tjotto/j,)^ Ik 
roTi izuTtsmoT^ Xiyois, x) h ToTi xalo- (pfko- 

Thus we lee there is really nothing in 
all this matterbut what is natural, eafy 
to be conceived by any one, and accord- 
ingly commonly known. 

To conclude: inftead of any apology 
for this manner of examining into the me- 
rits of Mr. Warburton's neiv difcovety^ let 
jt only be remember'd that he himfelf has 
declared, it is well done f to expose the 

OBLIQUITYSOF CRUDE AND RICKETY NO- 
TIONS ; and he will certainly approve of 

* jM Nitamachan LH. I, taf. i], rt ti EnJtmam Uh, T. 
f Dir. Lej. Vol. I, Dsdicalion, pagt vu- 

an 
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p.>i 10. an endeavour to prevent men from be'mg 
'"^^^^^ blinded by A PUFF OF THE J powder of 

PARADOXES, 
t Dir. Lcgat. B. r. p»ge 8. 

Sect, X. 

^lato' s Jljle frequently poetic. He imitates 
Homer in the beauty s of defcriptive poe- 
try. — An apology made for crit'tcifns of 

this kind. 

ofen'^^i'' T ET IIS next confider how Plato 
^' I ^ has introduced poetic beautys into 

his diiJlion. We have already obferved 
what kind of ftyle he generally ufes in 
debates with the Sophifts ; in his otliev 
works, as in the Republics, the Laws, his 
eilays on Rhetoric and Poetiy, the Timje- 
u?, and Phil^bus, i^c. he difcovers more 
of the ftretch of fancy, and ufes a greatec 
pomp of language, removes the old quar- 
rels that fubfifted bet vv ixt philofophy and 
* poetry, and makes the two walk hand 
in 

* " Itaqnc video viriiio cHe noni)ullis, riatonis lociitioncm, 
" etfi abfit k vtrfu, lamcn, quod inciutius fcratur, et clatiJUmis 
i' verboTum limiinibus uutur, potius poetna pulanduni, quam cq- 
'• micorumpoctarum; Ckcte Oralor. ScS. lo,— Philofophoniip, 
" qius dubjict Plaloncm cfTc ptaecipuum, five acuminc diJTertndli 
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'm hand together. In thefe dialogues, a& Scft. lo. 
Longinusfeys, " he has drawn from the ^-^'^''"^ 
" copious Homeric fountain, a thouland 
^ rivulets to cheriih and improve his own 
*' productions." 

'Tis iaid of Plato, that he had early 
tried his genius both in tragedy and epic, 
but on comparing his performances with 
Homer, was fo fenlible of the difference, 
that he threw them all into the fire; re- 
peating a verfe of the Iliad, and fubftitut- 
ing himfelf in place of Thetis, 

** Vulcan, drawnear, 'tis Plato a&s 
" your aid." * 

2. Be in this what will, 'tis certain Pla- 
to was no enemy to Poetry, more than 
Oratory , when employed in la adable pur- 
pofes, in improving the mind, and exci- 
ting virtuous fentiments. He debars Ho- in what 
merfrom his common- wealth in no other ban Homn- 
fenfe, than that he would not have his ci- cw^n. 
ttzens form theirnotions of the Gods, of '"^'*' 
the government oftheirpaflions, upon the 
dodrines of the poet, and the fentiments 
he fometimes puts into the mouths of his 

" Cvj; cloquendi faeultate dlvinS quldara et Hqmcrica? Multum 
" enim fupta pibfam orationem, el quam pedeflrem Graeci vocart, 
" furgit; ut mihi nan hominis ingcnio, fed quodam Dclphico vi- 
*^ dcatui oiaculo ioi^nftiu.'^ QmntU. hfiit. Iji.X. Cuf \.% a- 

heroes 
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Se£t 10. h^oes. '*Pl ato allows hymns to die 

^>^VV Gods^and encomiums on virtue and good 
men,tobefangtalmflaie;it is thev»- 
lupimmpMnfi alone ii^uch he fflcpells. He 
is not an enemy to the agreeabU one, and 
if Jhe can fhenr caufe Tor her admiiBon in- 
to a well conllkutod fhUje, dedares he will 
gladlj receive her, being no ftraoger to 
berchanas,aad herpower over the mind; 
that he is ravifhed with thb Muie, efped- 
^y when introduced to her by Homer: 
he is fond to bear any defence which can 
be made for her, and reft^ves only to eX" 
elude her, fo far as fhe is noxious to the 
puUic. -Plato then does not fo pro- 
perly baiuih HoMSR, asa Poet, fromhu- 
man ibciety: but rather excludes him, as 
a iWy/Wo^/^jfrom forming the^/i/ywith' 
in us, and chearfuUy ufes the aid of his po^ 
etry, tho' not of hi& religioa, in reforming 
tbe heart, and displaying the moit fublime 
ftandard of morals ever prefented to the 
world by any human writer, 

Our Philofopher, therefore, fcnfible of 
the power which the images and beautys 
of poetry have over mankind, with plea- 
fure religushimfelf to the guidance of the 

Muses, 
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^03£&.-^Hs itivoddofr their aiIiftance,ftnd'Stft; 10. 
prays they would be propitious to htm in '-'^^^ 
his new attempt to fing of philofof^c 
truths, aad dA&abe the fovereign beauty. 
• — He affirms that we cannot imitate Ho 
iner hy human art ; to referable him we 
muft be infpirod with the fAmeSvine ener- 
gy which he fislt.— * " The Loadftone 
** not only attrafts iron, but a!fo by the 
" touch communicates its own iiiberait 
" virtue to the iro», by which 'tis enaUed 
" toattra^othermetalstoitfelfiinumbers 
" of bodys may by this means be, as it 
•* were, linked together: all which won- 
** ders proceed from the firft impreffiont 
" of the Loadftone. — — Tlius the Muse 
" her lelf infpires feme grand clival , 
** andnumbers cateh the enthufiafm from 
« him.— -All good poets, whether epic 
" or lyric, are filled with a divine inj^t- 
" ration when comp<^ng their poems: , 
" they remain not calm and mafters of 
" themfelyes. As foon as they enter the 
" windbg mazes of harmony , they be- 
" come lymphatic, and rove like the fu- 
** rious Bacchanals, who in tlieir phrenzy 

• 6, p^. sn, SH- Ttui. J. StrrM. 

" draw 
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i I Seft. 10. « f draw honey and milk out of die rf- 

f i^ *^'VV « vers. The Poets ten lis the iame thing 

■ ;. " of thismlelves. They fay they drink of 

" mellifluous ftreams, and, like the *beesi 
" fly about, gathering their melod)i from 
" the fountains and gardens of the Mufes: 
" and in this they ipeak the truth, for a 
" Poet is a kind ofUght, 'u/ing'd^ attdfacrei 
" creature" We have fliewn from the 
beft aUthoritys, in what manner the oma- 
mehts of poetry are to be brought into 
profe; the whole charm confifts in imitat- 
ing nature: if this is negle<5led, 'tisimpof- 
iible for the compofition to pleafe. But 
then 'tis not a low, fervile imitation, nor 
one confined to a few particulars ; the 
writer muft have afi exteiifive genius, a 
warm fancy, a fertile invention; thefe will 

f Milton in the following Hna of the Samfjha j^gonijlcs, feeirfi 
to have had his eye on this palSgc of Pl*to. at Icafl they have 
much of the fame fpLrit tho' apply 'd to another thing, vii'. Samp- 
liw, u a Nazarite, being forbid the ufe of wine; 
" 'Where-eyer fountain or ficlh current flow'd 
" Againfl the eaflern ray, ttanflacerit, pure, 
" With touch itherial of hcaveil's fi«y rod, 
" Idrank, from the clear milky juice allaying 
•' Thirft, and rcfreth'd" — 
• tiius_8lfo Horace, Book IV. Ode a. 

. ^aapii MalBUt 

McrtimJMBf, 



Grata carptulis l/yTiut 

Titerij rifu. ■ 



aflfbrtS 
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afford an ample fUnd for his underftand- Se&. lov 
ing to work on ; and enable him to roam '-^■'V*^ 
at large, like the bird of Jove, over the 
whole compais of nature. 

It is in the invention, Homer excells all 
other poets, and next to him, I will Ten-; 
ture to fay,PLATo in that excells all other 
writers ; Vikgil fddom departs from Ho- 
mer, in his fimilies and defcriptions, but 
follows him as a faithful guide; we have 
feenXENOPHON do thelame: whereas 
Plato affiftedby his own fruitful inven-i 
tion, oft-times ftrikes out a new path to 
himfelf, and when he walks in the path 
of Homer, 'tis with a free air, not as a 
fervile follower; we perceive the ^^//o/S-- 
fher was admitted as far into the fecrets of 
natureasthe/Of/;nay that hewas not a- 
fraid fometimes even to enter the lifts and 
contend for the viftory. 

3. One great beauty in Homer, is liis ^i^thr 
■verfijkation^ in which he always endea- [^"fc^ft^ 
vours to make the found expreffive of the 
fenfe. I (hall here ^ve a few of the num- 
berlefsinftances where Plato imitates 
the Poet in this. 

Examples have been ^ven from other 

MKhors oimtlitary defcriptions, inwhich 

A a they 
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Seil.io. they feem to have had parallel paflages 

'■''^•''^ of HoMEK diredlly in view. Wecannot 

exped fuch in Plato: Mars is no favou- 

whewhe rite of his F>eaceable Mufe: I fliali how- 

hisoccafioil , * . _ . ^ 

to fpeai of ever take notice ot an inltance or two, by 

"^ ' which it will appear, he could, when the 

fubje^ required, make his ftyle ibund in 

martial numbers. In the third bode 

of the Law's ♦, wh^e the miferys of ty- 
ranny are reprefented from the Perfian go- 
vernment, we have a ftriking pifture of 
the condu<^ of an abfolute prince, and 
how litde he regards the intereft of his 
people ; P L A T o breaks out into this fud- 
den exclamation, AVararn; tuy TroAe/^ 

Tfis! " To gratify his caprice, citys are 
** laidinafhes! nations c^ his moft delete 
" ving fubje^ extirpated with fire and 
" fword!"— The abrupt tranfition in this 
place has a grand efleft, in heightening tiie 
defcription; and to any man of a juft ear, 
the words are ftrong and onphatic, and 
have much of the fpirit of poetry admired 
in Homer's comparifon taken from a city 
in flames, where the houfes are overwhel- 
med in waves of fire, 

• faj. 697. Stmni. t£t. 
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•aroXif acJotkjy 
O^ww e^cu(pvtii (pXiyiflw;-- 

luiD. XV ii, 737. 

In the account of the fufferings of the 
Afiatic Greeks under the Perlian yoke, in 
the fame third book *, how well adapted 
are the words to the fubjefl? Jra7re(p(j^)i,u£- 
ra )d ^o^tTTEipOMfiEVa, xaxQs taxrcLOfxsva. xa- 

TontefTtw. " a wretched medly of men 

** miferably fcattcred and tofled about 

" from place to place. 'Tis impoffible 

to find words in oiir language fo expreffive 
of the idea he intends to convey, as thele 

he ufcs. Another inftance in the fame 

book * is the hiftory of the Perflan invafi- 
on ; the whole ftory is finely told : the num- 
bers nicdy varied as the fubjeft, requires : 
the whole is too long to infert ; I Ihall only 
take notice of one figure borrowed from 
Homer; he lays, <PJV(L\a.vi(i ya.aa^(L ra's 
\ei^a.<i^<T(xyyinv<Tsutv mi<;cLv rnv 'EoETfnt«y. 

i " fo numerous was the army of Da- 

" tis, that his foldiers by joyning hands 
" could have enclofed all Eretria as in a 
" net." In that fpeech where Sarpedon 



A a a upbraids 
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Scft.io. upbraids He<Sor, and extols the auxiUarys 
y^"^ above the Trojans, among other things 
he tells him, " You ftand idle and don't 
' * exhort your foldiers, to iave your coim- 
" try, your wives and children; andpre- 
" vent all of you from being caught by 
" your enemys as in the toils of a net.'' 
M^TToig ui d-i^Tsi Xi^ iXoili zra.ya.y^v. 

Iliad t. 437. 

From Jhis ihort fpecimen, we may 

juJge that Pla to, had he been to writ^ 
hiftory, cou'd have cnliven'd his warlikp 
defcriptions by themoft beautiful and pn^ 
per images: but let us fee how he fucceeds 
as a writer of philofophy. 

4. In the Lyjis * when reprefenting 
^"^pj^f the advantages of friendlhip, hpwggree- 
f^pf able it is to our nature, and howeafilye- 
yery thing becoming and good gains ad- 
mittance into the foul; he adds, eWe yvr 
y.a'Ks/.yii^ Tti'if Vj Xe/w, xj XiTTct^S^ — ho yj 
'iuui oa^lui JfoXioJoiVef, 3{J SiaSu Jtw r luas' — 
" What-cver is good is like fomething 
" fmooth, foft, and fleek, gliding with 
f cafe into thg mind." — One who knows 
the Jeaft of the Greek language, and is not 

• P^s- ^Iff- T-"": Jf: 

touched 
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xouched with die exquiitte fweetnds cXSoQ:,ipr 
ihis period, nor feels die foft harmony of ^-'^"'^ 
jChe words flowing beautifully fuited to 
^e fentiment^ mull: renounce all preten- 
iions to a good ear; mult lofe one of the 
.chief pleafures In reading Home r, and 
have no relifli for fuch a line as this, 

a^'-:^ iuAD.i..48, 

Words Jiveet as honey from his Hpf ^iJlHVd. 

?ort. 

Beautys of diis kind occur frequently 
in tl;ie books of the Laws ; thus in the fijEth, 
jvhen laying down mles &r reforming a 
ftate, he compares it very juftly to the pu- 
rifying a body of water collected from va- 
rious fources : Om Je rway ^vmoylay Ik 
tsoXkuVj TO. fi£»j ■mjywV, ret Je, v^j^ppwc, °*^^^ 

,«5 filcUr XZ/ilTJC.— OTTtJS OT/ XaBoLOUTXTW £- 

5-0* TO ffUfgeV yJwg, ^c, « Asina«w^«- 
" ence of -wafers which from many vari- 
" ous fources of Iprings and torrents has 
" run into one bottom, if we intend to 
r" keep the whole body as pure and clear 
" aspolfible, wemuftdrawpartofitout 
" again, turn part offby canals, and j^ve 
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SoftiA « it « new courfe." ^The defcription 

^^'^ here has the feme fptrit of poetry with 
thofe lines of Homer, where he takes an 
image from " torrents rolling down the 
" hills, and rufliing into the vales;" only 
Plato with propriety has made his num- 
bers fmoother, for the Poet defcribes two 
Wmys meeting in batde, 
ili art yeifMioKa zswtiyM wtT* OKoipf 

Ei5 fiuryclyKeiow ffUfijSaXXETw o£j(^ov u- 

OOID. — 

IUjIS ir. 4f J. 

OTrain&i- Of thelame kind is tiMt paflage in the 
fixthbook*of the Lfliyx, where he is rela- 
ting how the rural magiilrates are to em- 
ploy the youth under their care ; ^ ray sk 

» mws SfWi ►'ctTas, otsm xoiXcu, 6t.-*' The 
" rain of heaven, fidling from the heights 
*' into the Vidteys and cavkys among the 
*' hills, fhou'd hare ite courfe confined 
" within dams and banks; thefe cavitys 
" receiving, and drinidng up the rain,will 
" fend it down again, in fprings and rills, 
" tothefieldsbelow,gendyandcopiouf- 

• P<!f. 7S1. 
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« ly reftefhing the moft dry and thirfty Seft. 10. 
•* grounds. Perennial waters, whether ^^^"'^'^ 
•* fountains or rivers, fliould be adorned 
" byplantingandbuiIding.Stream5lhould 
" be united by covered canals, and made 
" tofupplyallplacesplentifullythro'eve- 
" ryfeafontandifafecredgroveorfpotrf 
*' holy ground be near, they Ihould be a- 
" domed,inhonouroftheGods,byartifi- 
" cial rivulets, ^c."— The numbers here 
are finely chofen to imitate the rain pour- 
ing from the clouds; then fuddenly chan- 
ged by thefe two words, oacu mTXaij ad- 
mirably expreffing thcwater flopped, and 
fettling in the refervoirs prepared for its 
reception.— What follows in this paflage, 
too long to infert here, is all poetical. The 
rivulets round the (acred grove put us in 
mind of the grove of Pallas, defcribed by 
Naujicaa to UlyJJes; 

Nigh where a grove y 'with verAu^ foplari 

crcrwnd^ 
To ^Khi^x&facredtjhades the holj ground, 

a bubbling font dijlilb 

■ A lucid lake, and the^e defcends i» r'tUst 

Osni.Tj. ism. 

Agun- 
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Sea I o. Again in the tweliai * book of the laws', 
^■''^''^ how does he exak hts langtu^, wheit 
^dnting out the difierenc ways, in which, 
one may lofe his aims without any &ult 
of his own. Heftor, feys he, tore Achil- 
les's armour from I^dtroclus; Whileothers 
have loft their arms, when hurried over a' 
precipice, or overwhelmed, by a tanpeft' 
at fea , or by a fudden deluge of water ; 
)]j xeucL ^dkamayj >) yetyidyavf er tottoi'^ 

4)5 ulnTOi. — Here the numbers are quite 
diflerent from thofe in the lafl example? 
they Ibiuid rough and harih, the better tor 
reprefent the violisnce of a ftonW. 
w a rebe; In the eight book of the republics, * he 
is accounting for the bad effe6h which tt- 
centioufnefs produces in a ftate; the peo- 
pte will be very fond of democracy, and 
imagine it the moft beautifulpoUiy poflible • 
for, u<n:io l^driw xo<x/Xoi', 'ko.uiv av^eiri 
'xeKoiruknivoVf ouVta xj awT)] 'Kdaiv li^iat tte- 
-JrofioXjuecj?, %a.KKl^ av (pcduoUo. — " lik^ a 
" robe diverilfy'd with all kinds of co- 
" lours, fo is fuch a ftate, diverfify'd with 

" all forts of manners." One would 

think he has in view that place of Ho-' 

• iVf- S44- *^**- t '«■ rr? w*- a. iKJ- 

MEK/ 
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MERjWhereHeftor fends Hecuta to bring Seft, i o. 
out of her wardrobe the moft beautiful ^■^'^^V 
robe (he had: 

Ilmd Ti. 394. 

Another inftance ihall be from the 5'-^/- a eemmcf 
kbus; our Philofopher is difcourfing ort ^^a^™'"* 
the various kinds of pleafures, and cauti- 
oning his difciples againft fuch as are /rat- 
pure: with the toluptudry he argues thus, 

" would you have me,Uke a centinel beat 
" off, and forced from his jioft, by a mob,- 
" let the gate fly open, and allow alt the 
" pleafures and fciences to rulh in?" The 
numbers in thisfentenceveryfitlyrepre- 
lent the centinel in aftion, ftmggling to 
maintain his poft, and the mob forcing 
him at length to yield. In the Iliad, we 
have the fame kind of beauty, tho'in dif- 
ferent numbers, where ^jax could fcarcef 
be moved from his ftation, by the eflbrts 
of a whol6 army, 

* VHe pa. 62. wl. 1. SiTTM. 

Bt^ An 
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Sc6t 1 o. An inftance of the Hke kind #ifh this 
^^^^^[^f bft.is that paflage where Plato ridicules 
^^^i thofepoetswhoproftitute their charafter, 
and debafe their morals, by making court 
to princes and people of high rank, and 
flattering them in their vices and follys; in 
theif encomiiuns, they afte^ to a^ the 
part of a philofopher, and deep politician ; 
but this he reprefeuts, as a chara«5ter too 
difiicuk for them to maintain, oau S' aV 
dvale^u tam 's:^h to eivaylsi ruf •sfi^etw' 
— aff'TTttt uVo a^fiMOi d.ivra.THffa, ■stomu- 
f^af * " the further (hey mourn up the 
" fteep afccnt of government, the more 
" their gtory finks^ as if fclz'd with an a- 
" flhtnaandwanting breath toclunb on." 
Here theverynumbersfeemto labour and 
pant: this is a beauty of the fame kind 
with one t before-mentioned out of Xe- 
nophon, and is another happy imitation 
of the celebrated lines of Homer there 
taken notice of. 
Toffing an I may alfo mention another example of 
BtgmuMt, jjj^j^^jjj^ where Plato is del^arring the 
youth from being admitted to fubtile me- 
taphyfical debates ; young men are repre- 
fented by him, as fond of wrangling, after 

• SipU. s. fag. sea. t yid- p^- ti- 

, they 
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they liATe (filputed with a great auiny dif- ^e£t i o. 
feri^t perfoQS, toetwies g€^ ithe better, '^■'^'^^ 
and teen as often worfted, at ItSt they 
tun) rc^>tlci»l altogether: by which mean$ 
phUofopby &Us under reproach. Their 
nuuoner of diiputing is thus de(crihedj * 
yai^ovlH wWe^ anvKcUtoLt ra tkxeiy t( t^ 
tmaoa.rleii' tS Xoyjj tm's •nshyvrioy a.m,r— 
" They take delight, like Co many young 
** dogs, to pull, and tug and tear their 
" neighbours, in their disputes." This is 
pretty much an image of the fame kind 
with that inHojjER.where hp isdefcribmg 
the batde round the body of Patrodus, 
the Giceks defending it from the enemy, 
and the Trcjans ftrugling hard to be ma' 
fters of it. 

EJ'Axioi' iiKphmm, — 

JUAD. CTti' 394. 

As "wbeu a flffughter'd half s yet reeking 

hidey 
Strain' d with full force, and tugg'dfrom 

fide t9 Ji4e, 
Xhfi brav/xj curriers Jiretchy—. — ' 
So tugging round the corps^ klb annys 

flood. ,454 

* JtQwW. 7, Si9- 
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Sea. 10. No reader of Plato can be Ignorant 
^^?^^J^ of the celebrated defcription of aTlaw- 
tree; /r« in the beginning of the Phasdrus: * 
^ re ya.^ xXaraws, aiirtt juoXa d/xipiXa.- 
^'s Ti )^ v-\.t]\r\, TV rt ayyv to v-]^^ Vj to 
(fuayaov ■crayxoXo;', ^ Jg oxjUJiV ev « Tri; av- 
5')J5, ws ac euuS/fo/oi' wti oe'yo/ Tov tottw. 
Tiyi au TTJIT"] YawE^-ctT?) uVo t^s ■n'KcLiayv 
la fidkcL •j'Wypy u'Sa?os*— H y au jSti'Xe/, to 
(uTyyi' T^ TOTraus aya7r»i/o»'Tij^V(JSoJoo(. )}Ju; 
,3'Ep/coy Ti ;^' X/^uopv uTtnyei tq tqi* tit- 
r/ywr X°P?' '^'P^^" ^^ Ktifx-^^ltilw fQ T^5 
■n-oa^, or/ £v '^^t^ia.■lffoa7aJ'^e^, lxayy[ •sreipuxs' 

'f How ftately and Spreading is the beaii- 
" tiful plane here: then the fine Ihatje of 
" thb tall Ojrijb, now iij full bloom, and 
'.* diffuling fragrance ^U around; whil^, be- 
*f low the plane-tree, runs this charming 
f* rivulet of the cooleft water: don't you 
" feel too the fummer-breeze in this place 
ff how delightful, aiid refrefhing! while it 
" whifpers in concert with the chorus of 
" the gfaftioppers: above all,the fine pile 
^ of the grafs upon this gende ilopc! 
." fweetly inviting us to recline inthe moft 

• F-ig- 130- y'l- OL EAt. Sqra. 
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** agreeable repofe." Everyoneofa juftScft.io. 
ear muft obferve, there is not, in this beau- '-'"^^'^ 
IjJul defcription, one harih or jarring fyl- 
lable, to difturb its harmony, or interrupt 
the periods in their ealy flow. Cicero has 
fliewn how much it charmed him, hav- 
ing, in one * of the npbleft of his works, 
repofed three Roman Sages, under the 
fljade of fiich another. 

I Itell only take notice of one other 
paffage in the 'Phadrus f, where Plato ^Sf*"* 
is defcribing Ju p i t e r, and his attendant 
Deitys in their chariots. ' o iih^ri fieya.^ 
■^•yefiav f c s^vw Zsug, Tzhyou a.^[xa. IXouIkdk, 

^£ay — ra. ix£v ^tun o-^f/^a^ iffo^oTrui 
i^rivia. oylff. ^oLciui -uoofuiTaif- > — r-" The 
" great leader in heaven JupiTER,driving 
" hiswingedchariot,movestheiirft,beau- 

" tifying and direfting all things. ^The 

" whole army of Gods and Angels follow 
" hini- — ^The well-pois'd chariots of the 
f* Gods move on with eale, obedient to 
," the rein." — Thb paffage is only taken 

• Ndm mibatctaa Platama aJnmul: giui not mms ad afaemiam 
huae learn fataKs efi Jiffufa ranit, pirn ihi, cyu unOnim ficulia lit 
'Socrata, qiuu fyati vUcliir an lam ifja j4jKda, qaai iipaAlur, qmni 
flahns arafiaie crrvifi. De Oratorc IJb, I. Seft, 7. 

t Find. Tan. m. peg. 146, 347. Stnmu iSt. 

^* notice 
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Stft,f 4. ga(i(x cf, tt prdisic,far ia bsaadfid nuBt- 
^''^^ bas,fewdlfittodto«Bprefc«die(inooth 
canoer of ttade odefiial ctariocs, gUduig 
along cbeyiddifigetfaer. The beauty of 
tfaefe periods leSasbies tfaataf tbolennU? 
koown lines af HcaiEit, 

IUU> V. Ttt- 

Swift at tie feturgt, tie etbered cenrfin 

fiy. 

Wiile thefnmticitmt cuts lie fifuiJ iky; 

5. We (bajl concliub d)is feffipn with 
obferving that fcwje of the beft among the 
antient critics have been at great pains in 
pointing out beautys of this Idnd. Dio- 
nyfim Halycamaffeus, ♦ after obferving 
that the beft wiiters, among the antients, 
were very accurate in poliflijng their peri- 
ods, and rqefting fuch numbere as feem'd 
harfh or indecent, proceeds to give an ex- 
ample out of Plato: " What is it, fays 
" he,rendersPLATo'sdiflionib beautiful 
" and grand, but this, that he has taken 
" care to adorn it with the beft and moft 
^ magnificent numbers: The fentence in 

• VtCmiiB^.iiaiig. §i8. ^. ji,j». T«». IT. Om-'^- 

" (he 
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" the SegiiiBiftg of hia FuAffrdl orafioti is Si^ia. 
" weftknovTRjahdJHftlyeelfiferatfiidjtfyu ^^'^^'^ 

** cujrttTif av fw^QvUi, 'O'ioiMcu t^V «- 
*• plA^ti'y}y Tso^eidr--''^ Andn&Wthsy 
** havegotwhatitrt:^b«attietistottn- 
" der thefri: pofleffed of Which th«r go 
" the deftin'd journey." Then the CW//c 
ihews,how this period conlifts of daflyles 
ijjondees, anapeftics, &c. sad adds, " In 
" the whole of it, tliere Is not 6ne liieaa 
•* or unbecoming number; there are a 
** tftoufend fdaces in Plato of the&me 
** kind; he had a fine tafte ofhattiloily, 
" and juA moduktion; had he bo^ at- 
" ways as happy in the choice as in the 
** compoiltion of bb words, he would 
" haTeexceU'dOfmo/ZAeiM/hinifi^inthe 
" beautyof diftion, or, atleal^, left the 
" viftorydoubtful: this is certain, that hfe 
" compoiitionisfaultlefs,alwaysdiftin<fl:i 
** ftveet, and elegant." 

In the fame manner Demetrius ^hale- 
r^ajffays, " PLATois veryelegantinfais 
** numbers; they are full, but not proUx, 
" andrunoneafily withoutanyftop;by 
" this mcans,theyare bcwh Uvelyand foft; 

t &ff. it^ itj, lot, CU^ 174], 

** ftron^ 
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Sca.io. ** ftrong, and yet magmficent: tfao' we 
^■^''*'^ ** cannot fey they are poetry, yet they 
** arenQt£u-&omit.— asinthisfentenc^ 
** TO fjur -a-jemr, « ri ^ufioet^i ^ya 
** avTno ff^Mf ifia}ia^w' — ^This period 
** as it itands, is elegant and fbnorous, but 
" ifyou invert the pofition of the words, 
" and make it^ ifiaKci^ey iWTrtp vth^oy, 
" you deftroy the fymphony, and diveft 

" the period of all its beauty. ^Again, 

" when Plato is talking of muAcal in- 
" ftruments, how gracefolly does he ac- 
" comodate his numbers to ^he fenle; as 
** in this, )^ eui xar' ayoss roTi -aoiiihi tru-' 
" oryi'w rti eiy). J^^ in the country, a knot of 
" jhepherds have aftute among them ; here;* 
** by the particular turn of the period, htf 
*' lusbeautifullyimitatedthefoundofthtf 
** pipe;as will beeviderit, if you change" 
" the order of the words^" 
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Sea. 1 1, 

Sect. XI. 

^iafo imitates Homer in his allegorjs.—^ 
an allegory on theology^ morals dnd-poti' 
ties. 



T 



HE other view in which t would piatom 



byexaminingwhatafliftancehemayfeem ^° 
to have taken from the poet in his allego- 
fySf which are defigned to convey theolo- 
gical and moral truths; or in his images, 
from natural objefts, introduced to make 
his philofophy more entertaining and in- 
ftniftive: this again is a very large field, 
but I ihaU only give a few inftances. 

It has been juftly oblerved of Homer, 
* " that he was the firft, who brought the, 
" Godsintoafyftcmofw/flci/fl^ryforpo-' 
" etry, and created a world for himlelf, in 
** the invention of fable." Tho* Plato iS 
offended at him, for fpealdng fouMtimes 
undecendy of the Gt^, and therefore, as 
a philofopher, rejefts all h^ immoral and 
Huhecomingreprefentationsof them, yet 
he knew well, how much mankind are al- 

; Vid, Mr. Po*if J pre&a. 

C G lured 
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Seft. t k lured by thefe charms of poe^; and how 

^■'''''^"^ uTeful they are on that account fiw con- 

■ndtbeoio- Teying relig^titis tTHths. 

iemtiiXr 2. Accordin^y, in the place of the 
Jhjedrus above-mentioned * where be is 
delctibing the progrefi of the Gods thro' 
the univerfe ; and giving an account of 
die difibreht eroits which be^ thofe 
J»ah who follow Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, br 
Mart, oae ibaj cleatly perceive a good 
dealc^^imageiyofHoM&R.-*-^^ Jv* 
** MTER marches ilrft in hb winged cha> 
" riot,asthe&therofGod8andmen;tbe 
*< eleven inferior Deitjrs fii^low him, (fer 
** V'e&A remains in Olymp^) each pre- 
" iiding over die particular province sX- 
" lotedtheminthsuniTstfe: they attend 
** J^ter willingly; for uivy is boniihed 
" Erofn die mansions of the GodE: when 
** they go to the banquet, they afceUd 
•* to diemoftloftyfummit of Olympus." 
Thus for the yw^^w."— Compare 
thbwith dw d^cription ^ JuyitsR's 
chariot in th& ei^th Iliad, joitied with 
that c^ the council c^theGobs indte 
fir{l:,and die tc&mbknce will appear con- 
iiderable. 

■ ry. fa[, itfi, 047. Xw. m. Amu. {£t. 

Plato's 
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Pl ATo's pbUofQphy will po^ sUpw 5fifl.M. 
jhimto reprefent tbt Oods is quarr^JJog, '^''**'*^ 
dierefoie hs i^rms us» tbey live &b« af 
dl oivy, in tfeaf peaceflble way, W whietj 
Vuloin, in the F(^; adviiib th^k; 
TA^ wretched quarrels of a nartaljiate^ 
^re far uttwertby, Gods ! sfyaur debate^ 
L^t men their days in fenfelefs fir'tfe em- 

We^ \n eternal peaeffj andeonjiantjvjf. 

iu«B I. r4r* 

The philofc^her atib has hU fea&i as wel} 
as die poet, 

Thus the hleji Gods the geni^ day frekng 

tnfeafis amhrofal^ and eelgfii&lfmg, 

ft**? f ■ w* 
Tlius, 1^ Pi-ATO would noc g^ve couib > 

tenaqce, to «i^ iireverait ftcvys <^ dis 
Gods, yet he was not for reja^^g fueh 
aUegerysi asm^ic, m complyaaee wi& 
^pularitodoQs, 4^6>rd an o^wrcimily «f 
intnykicbg <^ moft boaut^il, poetic der 
fcripdons j fe, whe^ he deicribes the ieafe 
of the Gods, be Q}eaks only of the i^ericm 
Deitys. 

The atlegcry is carried on thro' a good 

paitof chey^-ciiTOj; the iiunof which ia 

afewwords is this.He coipp^rjps tfep^d 

Cc& to 
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SeA.ii. to a •wingedchanot: reafon is reprefented 
^^^"'f^ as the charioteer; the two horfes are pleat 
fureandtemperance.The former of thefe is 
painted in moft ugly colours; as being ftiffi 
necked, with red and fiery eyes,obftinate, 
head-ftrong, impatient of the whip, or 
of the leaftcontroul; the other as of a moft 
comely Ihape, raiily commanded, mod^ft, 
defirous of glory , a friend t to true opinions, 
needs not the fpur, but is guided by good 

council ^The charioteer therefore has 

great difficulty in manapng his car, fince 
thefe two horfes, of contrary natures,dra\y 
contrary ways; we are told, that the mind, 
as long as it is pure, and retains its ivi^gs^ 
fiys upwards, and enjoys divine contem- 
plations: but upon lofmg its wings, falls 
downwards into fome material earthy fulr 
fiance, and conftitutes a mortal animal, 
while itfelf remains immortal. When the 
wings of the foul flioot forth again and 
grow, they become at length able to eler 
yate, to the fublime height where the God» 
dwell, that mafs of earth with which the 
mind was formerly overpowered. Then 
the miiid excels in goodnefs, wifdom and 
^eauty; bwt thefe wings are impaired, an4 



+ S« S(^. yi. pag. 87. 89, 
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We all force, when the mind degenerates Seft. 1 1, 
and iinks into vice and folly .In fuchafitu- ^-''VXJ 
ation, it cannot accompany the Gods,nor 
afcend to the heavens ; the chariot turns 
irregular, and is tofe'd about iii ftrange, 
unnatural motions: the driver is thrown 
headlong from his feat, ^ijd iofes all com- 
mand over that unruly horfe, who pulb 
furioLifly , with a violent tendency to what 
is earthy. Infliort, when the charioteer 
and the temperate horfe conipire together 
snd overcome the vjtious one, which re- 
quires great labour and many a fevere lalh, 
tbeij the mind follows God as its leader, 
mounts up with foaring wings to the ce^ 
leftial regions, enjoys real knowledge, and 
is abforbed in the contemplation of the 
Deity, or TO' CTN. 

This whole defcription, as it ftands in 
the original, is wonderfully poetical. Ho- 
mer difcovers the fertility of his imagina- 
tion, not only in his machinery oi the Gods, 
but in giving life, form, and aflion, to the 
quaiitys of ti^e mind, its virtues and vices? 
of which there are many inlUnces in the * 
Poet. — -In the prefent dialogue Plato 
imitates Homer in both thefe beautys. 

* Vide Mr, Pope's poetical Index p> ilojux. 

. ^ How 
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Scft f I. Hov gloriout is the fcene here pi'efentecl 

'"'"^''^ tooureyesl Jupiter leadsthewayto 
die grand diorus of theGoos; they fol- 
low him, in dietr flying chuiots, dire/ 
die edietifll padi, conftant and unifonn 
in dieir modons ; each mind alTo has its 
own pardcukr chariot aligned it! bittas 
the fteeds are discordant, and one of them 
quite tmruly, die diarioteer is ofe»i ^ 
fturt>ed in his journey, lo(es £ght of the 
Gods, fikUsdown to the eanb, where he 
wanders difgracefuUy ttil the iifiitgs c(hk 
fi^ recover their ftrengdi^and enable him 

again to mount upwards. ^The moral 

of dmallegcMy, " that purity of heart a- 
** lone qualifys us for approaching the 
*♦ Dbityj acd that in proportion as wc 
** indulge our Ticiousdefires, we become 
** Arai^en Co Jum^' is vhat ve don't at 
picieiitcanluier. We ore only Caking no- 
tioeof die poetiadbeautyB,and how welt 
Platx) has Atcxxeded in zepreiendng the 
moft iubtime and ufefijl tnadv by 4^/?^^ 
ctdfiAle. 

^1^^ InthkdiaksguevoiieoftheiBoftpoelk 

'inpLJVTOtfhefeSlowsHoMEiiaUbinthe 

di6tion; 

* Socniet ioToket tbe Mum to aid him in hii divi&e (oog en 
lore wd bcf u^ : idk Pluednu be (3 infpiicd bj the MxMtHi, and 
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(U^oDi tunong feveral examples of this, So6t 1 1. 
I (hall only eike notice of one: iu paint- ^^-^"^^^^ 
ing the action o( the unntiji hoiie, vrhax 
exciting to kwlels love^ what pomp of 
language is difplayedf Jf^^^ ^ '^'f ^' 

—dyaiitfivnTKWt iSw^juB'os, '^^ifd.iill^i'f eA- 
xtuF.* — 6'f» " He leaps, he pavra,aiid 
" exults with violence.— he forces on his 
•• driver and yoke-fdlowtovenerealplear 
" fures; prompting, conftraining, neig^ 
" ing, dra^ng. &c.'^ There is here die 
fame ^re and vivadty, which animates 
Homer's defcription of theTrojan troops 
with Heftor at their head, attacking the 
Gredan trenches; 

— aoe 01 iTTTCoi 
ToXfiay QtvTToSei' ndXa, Sc p(,J*ftn''^ 'tit 
axoa 

Tie panHngJieeds, in^tknt Jury htettf, 
Butjhorty aed trem^ at theguiph beneath: 

hat him Dotbc furprizcd, if die diSion flow in dJthywm Mc ta- 
The ctutping gnflioppeR, &^he, llftcn a dut dilcauifc.— He in 
efcfi owuthit be B drawing ttMBB fi«n tbtftomkiBt uf SkpptM 
and Amcreon; thai liii breafl i) full of leniimcnU on ttidcCidi- 
jeai.iiotinferiorto thcii*. Pitir. Trni.-U, yij. 3]^ aj7i S4>- 
■ VU. fag. xn. Tm. JU. StrrmaHl. 
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Soa.ir. Jttft OH the brink the^f neigh, aniptm tU 
^^'^^^ ground, 

^ttd the turf trembles y and the sides r^ 

found. Iliad xii. »o< 

It mayalfo be Compared with the cele- 
bratedywB//f, tabovementioned, oi Tarts 
toa\nmntonhor(e. 
Arutnie 3. In Homer too, we find fonte ac 

toiww count of the foul fubfifting after this life< 
jfaaer. tho'thc happincls of a fiiture ftate is there 
but very im^rfe^Uy reprefented. Plato 
condemns him, for his mean and imwor- 
thy notions of the emplo3rments of the 
ipirits in Hades, their groundlefs terrors, 
flirieks, and lamentations; and gives a lift 
Qf the verfes which he wifties were ftruck 
out of the Poet. *— Yet ftill he feems fen- 
fible, that fome rays of truth appear feint- 
ly,thro' the cloudjorallegoricalveil, which 

Homer had thrown over them. ^Tliis- 

will be more evident, if we compare a 
paffage in the Gorgias with the defcent of 
Ulyffes into Hades, as told by Homer in 
the twelfth Odyfley. 

The fable, as rdated In the Gor^asf 
by Socrates, is Ihortly this; " Jupiter^ 



* P«. 49- 

■ riJ. Rcfubl. 3. Jijf. jftS. 

t C*n- M- r*J' r«m. L Stnm, 
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** Neptane, and Tluto divided amongftSeft.11; 
" themfelves (at Homer fay t) the king- ''■''^'^^ 
" dora of their father. The law Jn Sa- 
" turn's time, and which is ftUl obferved 
*' by the Gods, was, that fuch men as led 
" jiift and holy lives, were, after death, 
" tranllated to the iflands of the blefled ; 
" the wick^ to Tartarus, a priron,wberc 

" they were puniflied, Pluto finding 

" the cuftom wasfor//v/ff^ judges tojudge 
*' fiwH^menonthedaytheyweretodie; 
" the confequence of which was , that 
" whilethedelinquentswere clothed with 
'* beautifulbodys,oradomedwithriches, 
" and high birtb,&irewitneirescame,and 
** depofed they had lived good lives, by 
" which the judgcswereimpoledon,aiid 
" f^en pronounced wrong fentences: I 
" fay, Pluto upon this, went to Jupiter, 
" tl^tthe matter migjit be reftificd. He 
" for the future ordained "Prometheus to 
" take care, that no manlhould have a- 
" ny fore-knowledge of the day of his 
*' death. Jupiter alio appointed ^cus . 
" tojudgetheEuropeanSjMmosandRha- 
" damanthuSfthe Aiiatics: and that both 
" the judges, and the perlbns to be judg- 
" ed, thould be diverted of their bodys, 
Dd and 
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Sca.ii.« andeatthlyomflments^fothatimmedl- 
** ately on the death of any man, Miiid 
** might vie wAfisi/,naked,and unattend- 
** ed with its fnends and acqxiaintances 
** here, and true judgment might pa& up- 

*' on it-- The judges pronounced fen- 

" tence in a meadow, from whence there 
•* led twoways,one to the happy iflands, 
*• the other toTartarus.— All theile things, 
" iays Socrates, I have heard, and agree 
** to,and&omthemI would reafbn thus; 
" Death is nothing elJe but the iepamti- 
** on of the foul from the body : but ftiU 
** each retains its own proper habit which 
" it had while in this world; If one's bo- 
" dy was pampered and high-fed here, iq 
" astobccomelargeandbulky,itremains 
" fo after death; if he had fine hair while 
*' on earth, his body will have the iame 
" ftill: ifbeat withftripesorwounds,the 
" marks of them will remain on his body 
•♦ when dead. The fame thing holds with 
'* regard to the mind, when feparated 
** from the body; its nature, ailerons, 
f' habits and inclinations become all con- 
*' fpicuous.— By this means Rhadaman- 
** thus »!?w views a naked w;W, without 
f* Jyiowingtowhomitbelong'd.Suppofe 
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" he behblds the foul Of fome mighty Po- Seft. 1 1. 
" tentate, having nothingySaW in it, but "^^^v^-* 
" as it were blotted. and wounded with 
" the dire marks of perjuryand injuftice : 
" he clearly perceives the fears which 
" villany, fallhood, pride, and a train of 
" lawlefs alliens have imprelTed on the 
" mind! that moment, he, ignominiouf- 
" ly, puts it into ftrift cuftody, where it 
" will meet with deferved punifhmenti 
" Rhadamanthusafksnoqueftions about 
" the delinquent, who he is, or whence 
" deicended;butifheiswicked,commit3 
" him to Tartarus. — On the other handj 
" iftheJudgeieestheA^ff£/,evenofapri' 
" vate obfeure petfoli, ■Who had led a ho- 
" ly and juft life, it is fent to the iflahds of 

" the bldled. In all this Homer bears 

" witnefi to vs, he reprefents Minos with 
** his golden fcepter adminiftrating juA 
" tice; wicked kings,who had tyrannized 
" over mankind, as Tantalus, Sifyphus, 
** ^i:. are condemned by the ?obt to e- 
" verlafting punifliment: whereas Ther- 
" fites, a private petfon, tho' a bad man, 
" is not treated fo feverely." 

Here Plato himfelf by quoting Ho* 

UtA, Unvaila the whole myftery and ex- 

t> (t a plains 
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Sea J I. plains thefahh. — In the Odyfley, Ulyf- 
'^^'"''^^ fes fees (hoals of viilonary ^i^b, and de- 
fcribcs them thus, • 

Ghajiljf Tuitb -wounds the firms of war- 

rhrsjlaitt 
StaUCdwithmajeftic portyO martial train, 

Oon. li. fa. 

Tis well known, the antients fuppofed, 
that the fliades rctainol a vehicle rcfembl- 
ing the body, not grofs, but fubtile; and 
in this the wounds are laid to be vifible*. 

.in a fubfequent part of the Odyfley, 

Ajaxis introduced, but Temembering lUs 
treatment from Ulyfles, will not fp»k a 
word to him; 
Whileyet JfpeakytheJhadeiUfdMns tajiay^ 
Ittfilence turns ^ and/ullenjialks aivay, 
Touch'd at his four retreat,— 

an. 6,3. 

And laftly, the Poet gives us this account 
of the Judge : 

High on a throne, tremendous to behold, 
Stern Minos -waves a mace ofiurntjh'd 

gold. 
Still as they plead, the fatal lots he rvwis, 
u4bfolves the juj}, and dooms the guilty 
fouls. 



' Vid. thenoiesoiitheelcTeDthOdyire/, 



Ihii. 703, 

Thefe 
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Thefe are the drcumftances, coUededSea.ii. 
out of the Poet, which have moft affinity ^"^"^^^ 
with the fable, as related by Plato. li& 
finds no ^ultwith antient traditions^ fb &r 
as they ferve to convey any ufeful truth. 
The doctrine of a future ftate had been 
^read over die worId,andgaineda^neral 
belief: but then the Poets liad corrupted 
and blended thefe traditions, and purer 
truths,vnth their own fi<^ns.OurpUlofo- 
pher entirely drops fuch notions as might < 
feem inun<»a], and of pernicious confe- 
quenceto mankind; retains thole, which 
dio' merely poetical, and the birth of fan- 
cy, yet could do no harm to morals: for 
initance, Homer fays the body preferves 
the marks of the wounds it had got in this 
world. Socrates here fimply relates the 
fea, pretty much in the way of thePoet^ 
but lays no manner of fbefs upon it, and 
fpeaks not one word of what befels the 
vehicle f, or body in Hades; the -wounds of 
the foul are only expofed, naked, to the 
eye of the judge, Menarereprelentedas 
carrying their paffions, habits, good or bad 

f SeethBabavfrmtntiiHxd palligc out of li^Cat/ha, ^p> 
frj. ) what he dcUvcn the lasK doaiine pitcilcly : the two 
paflagaex^ajncadi ocbaifotbit if Ihc oMbeof tlw'>('r>( kiw^f 
IbtitheothctsUo. 

defires 
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Seft.ii. deflres along with them into the ddKt 
^*^y^ worid, as Ajax does his fullen temper } 
that is, in other words^ heaven or heli arife 
not from an arbitrary appointment, bvt 
dwell iu the breaft of the virtuous or vici- 
ous; and as nmnkindare apt to be dazl- 
ec^ with a &ir outilde, and to pronounce 
die rich and powerful. happy in the next 
w(M4d, as wdl as in this; as Homer gives 
a too promiicuous felicity or mifery to all 
hisHeroes ; fo our Fhilofbpher endatvouis 
to reftify fiich notiom. Jupiter, iays h^' 
. ordered^ that no man be judged while a- 
live, and that the good be impartially di- 
ftinguilhed from the wicked.* — In ihorr, 
Plato' 

■ Socrates here tUt, " th«, coiMnced by tbefe rnJbn^ be 
" would endeavour to appeu bdbie hn Judge with a moA puic 
" Ibul." The whole of this paf&ge ji ridiculed bj the Author of 
ihe Divine Lcgitloi^ id btiS^marb fubjo&ied lo Volume feeon^ 

tan i. Page 6^. It ii laid, " that the Tpealcei, mull beliera 

" ■ future itate flim circumBaQced, wi, that the dad not only 
" retain flw ylTible matb of the palSons' of the miod, but alCir 

« thefcaoof the body, if he bcIicTed any at all: but no 

<■ nun could be fo foolilh ai to belkvc thefe tables." Notb&ig 
can be more obviou^ than that (be true »cni of the faUc is u I 
Inve explained it : and in ^t Tiew, the do&ine faeK inculcated 
ii truly noble and divine. I mjid again iCpcat, that I think il ve- 
ry remarkable, Plato never once nxniiMtt what is the fate of tht 
body in the other vorid; on the contrary, heallcrts that the con- 
dition and temper of the (bul is only attended to by the Judga.aiHi 
the body intirely omitted. Tbis intimates plainly, diat the mind 
alone is happy, or mirerabIe.-.^-Oi fuppofc, the (able meant tha 
body allb fuSeted ; ii that a dFcumiUaM to mike osC &Oi^e*eik 
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Plato always correib the theology of Seft-ii* 
Homer, and endeavours to reftore it to ^^"^'^^ 
genuine purity and tnithjat the feme time, 
that he may engage the attention of man- 
kind, and, his own philofophy make the 
deeper impreflion, Ke adorns it with agree- 
able aliegorys, like the Poet. 

4. Among the many delightful effe^ of ^^aat 
poetry, this is one, that it fomedmes intro- '**'■ 
duces circumftances which are wonder- 
ful, or fiirprizipg changes brought about 
by a fuperior power: thefe fill the mind 
with admiration, one of the moft pleafing 
paiEons. Thus Plato, to relieve themind 
fi-om the fetigue of attending to the fubtile 
metaphyfical arguments for the immor- 

fuwre date? fiirely apt. IntbJj view the reafonable interpre- 

tationof the bble would be; He, who fed aitd pwnpei'd his Bodj 
h^, wtiove^qed and brought difealei on it by iniempennc^ 
would have (he f^Enc pains and dilcafes continued for a punifli- 

menl in the other woiid. ^What {(range abfurdities would wc 

fidi into, did we alwaj^ interpret Pinto's a.\]egoTyi, or figuiitive 
expreltions, io a literal fenfe : thus be fays, (Lib. V. Sepvil. ft^' 
4*7- vrrifZy yfv ora/S/ot 'itla. fuSuf. frc " We mtift add 
« wiag;toour diild[en"(i. «. give tbcm horfe;, as he explains it] 

" that they may fly oiT and elcape:" which image heekariy 

(akes from Hoiiln, whOj-vlKn Achilles had put on his new fuit of 

aniKmr,&ys,i( -oFfli Bit -uiags ti tim, ra^ nvTi ^Tifiyi-; 

nr- If one Ihall, like Mr, W. take the prefcnt allegoty Id 

a llriS literal fcofe, and Srom ^Knce bugb si Plitto, for believing 
4 dead body had fine bar in £b4e5, he may juft as well laugh a( 
ihitTO, for believing, the boys would have rtalt^t, when " imn 

tality 
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Soft ri. talky c^ die Ibuli fubjdns the fi^wii^ 
^^W» beautiful all^ory.Ife is conlldering what 
die nund truly is in its own nature; and 
informs us, we muft ntx^ as we do at |»e- 
fent, view it polluted by its partneribip 
with the body, and by other evils. We 
mult diligently contemplate, by our rea- 
lbn,what its nature is, when become^Hr^; 
then will die mind appear by &r more 
beautiful, and have more adequate nod- 
oos of juftice and ii^uftice. *' I fliall tell 
" you truly, fays Socrates to Glaucus, * 
" how it appears at prefent, by confJdep- 
" iDg it in the iame view, in which the 
" Marine Glaucus is reprefented. We 
" caimot,&y they, fee his formernature, 
" themembersofhis body being ftrange- 
" ly broken, metamorphofed, and diili- 
** pated by the waves, and other things, 
*' fuch as Ihclls, fea-weed, flones, now 
" grown to him in the place of his former 
« limbs; fo that he is, in all refpeSts, ra- 
" ther like a wild beaft, than his former 

« kind. ^In like manner our mind is 

" here involved in a thouland evils which 
" defile and deform iL But we muft, my 
" friend, look to this. To what, fays 

Glaucus? 
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•• Glaucus!-' TothephilofophicpartSc£t.n. 

*' of the mind; and confider what thefe '^''"^•'^^ 

" things arci which it embraces, as of a 

** kind with what is divine, immortal,eter- 

" «d/; and whole converfation it pants af- 

" ter; and what it will become, when the 

" whole of it follows that eternal nature- 

" by this attra6:ion, it will emerge, and 

" be delivered out of that ocean it is plun- 

" ged in at prefent, will throw off thefe 

" ftoiies and ihells, which, now that it is 

" fed by earth, have cauied many things 

" earthy, ftony, and wild to grow to it, by 

" means ofa food commonly thought the 

" moft happy." Then we fhall know its 

true nature, whether iimple or multiform, 

or whatever it be. 

We need not infift on the obvious 
beautys of this fable, nor mention the 
clofe application to the truths it is defign- 
ed to Ulufbate. 

Thus we have feen how Plato imi- 
tates Homer, in defcribing, by allegory, 
theological tmths. — The Poet alfo gives us 
allegorical fables upon morah : as when 
Minerva defcends to calm Achilles; this 
isgenerally interpreted to be an allegory of 
prudence retraining pafjlon ; there are ma- 
E e ny 
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Sea 1 1 . ny other febles of like nature in the Diadi 
'^'^'^*^ Plato, from the extent, and fecundity of 
his imagination, is not always under a ne- 
ceffity of copying after the Poet dircftly ; 
in following Homer's manner, he can o- 
pen new fcenes of his own, equally enter- 
taining and inftruftive. We have menti- 
oned two allegorys on theology y and ihall 
now take notice of one on morals^ and an- 
other on ^o/iry. 
An.ikRory e, QuT philofopher mokes ufe of the 
following allegory, to prove* from the m^* 
ward frame of the mind, that injiiIUce is 
unnatural to «sj * " Imagine to yourielf, 
*' fays Socrates toGlaucus,thefigureof 
" a various, many-headed-beafl, with the 
" heads of wild and tame animals, and 
" which can at pleafureprpducean-Jrear 
" them all out of itfelf, and again with* 
" draw or change them!' — —A horrid fi- 
" gure indeed, fays Glaucus, but as lan- 
" guage is more pliable than wax, let us 

" form it. Add together the figures of 

" a Ijon and of a man, f let the former be 
" huge, theyfcoH(/fmaller;join ihektnto 
" one, and make them cleave faft to each 

• RepiM. IX. pag. iBB, fa*. 

t Tlw Gtett is (omipted here. 

Other: 
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•* other: when you have gone tlius far, Seft.ii, 
" you are nact to iurround it with the '-^'v^^ 
" outward form of a man, ib that he who 
" cannot look to what is within, and 
" views only the outward coat or cover- 
*' ing, thinks it o«f a»iwiff/, amj».^— Letus 
" thenfaytohim,who aflerts it profitable 
" for this creature or man, to afl unjuft- 
" ly, and difadvantageous to follow juC- 
" tlce, you aver plainly it is for his advan- 
" tage to feed this many-headed-mo«/?(fr, 
" and add ftrength to the lyon and lyon- 
" part of his frame j to ftarve and weaken 
" the man, till thro' imbecilUty he be drag- 
" ged wherever the oM^rpleafes: that the 
" /wo are never friends or reconciled, but 
" eternally bite, rend, and fight with each 
" other: — ^whoever advifes injujike, ad- 

" vifes all this.- On the other hand, 

*' whoever recommends juft adions as 
** profitable, advifes thofe things to be 
** done and fpoken, by which the irnvard 
** man-part of this animal becomes fupo- 
w rior, and like a careful husband-man, 
" fuperintends thefe numerous teeming 
** creatures, nouriflies and cherifties the 
*• tamet lops off the ivjldy turns to its own 
*• aid the nature pf the lyon, and in con- 
E; ^ ^ ** cere 
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Se£tii.'* cert governs all; rendering tbem all 

^^^^^^^ « friettdt to itfelf, and to each other.- 

" Thus this part governs. —and this is 

" the language of him who applauds^V 
« /iice." 

Plato (eems here to copy aft«- the 
picture Homer gives erf Scylla ; and fo in- 
deed he himfelf acknowledgi^ when he 
fays, " I am to give you fuch an image, 
" astheantientMytholo^ibule in their 
" defcriptionsofCerier«j'and»Sf)'//fl, and 
" fuchlike, where various forms, are uni- 
" ted into one." — 

It may not be improper,in a few words, 
to give a further explication from Plato, 
of this fine allegory, and the other infe- 
rences he draws from it.— The chief in- 
tent of Plato's realbning on this, is to 
prove, that when the ivhoh fiul agrees 
with the philofophic or x-ationaJ part, and 
rebels not againft it, then each feculty en- 
joys its proper ftate, performs its own fun- 
flions, afts with regularity, taftes thofe 
plcafures which are peculiar to it, and are 
the beft and trueft it is capable of. But 
when any lower power affumes a fupe- 
riority, the confequence is, that it never 
enjoys its own proper pleafure, yet at the 
fame 
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iame time, compds all the other facultys Seft. % i. 
to purfue a foreign and &Ue pleafvire, — ^-y*^^ 
Thefe therefore arc our reafons, fays Pla- 
to, for calling a way of life, beeoming or 
bafe; Imefln,thatis becoming, whichfub- 
jeils the brutal part of our nature to the 
fftim, or rather to what is Svine ; that is 
bafct which o^flaves the tame to the wild 
part. — ^According to this doftrine, is there 
any man, to whom it will be profitable to 
pilfer gold, when by doing fo, he enthrals 
his moil excellent to bis moit ignoble 
part ; fhoiild he acquire the grcateft riches 
by making his fbn or daughter a Have to 
iKrutftl wicked men, would he thence rec- 
kon bimfelf a gainer? And if he enflave 
his divine to his impure and profane part, 
without feeling a fentible remorfe, is he 
not really miferable? is he not bribed by 
the gold to his own utter perdition? 

Again, to deraondrate how intempe- 
rance and luxury deftroy the juft ballance 
of ouraffeftions, he argues thus; Intem- 
perance muft be conderained, becaufe 
by it that huge, terrible, many-headed a- 
nima! is pampered beyond meafure.— —- 
Impudence, pride, and infolence muft 
likftwife be condemned, becaufe they cn- 
Jarge 
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Seft. 1 1 . lai^ the ferpentme and Iyon-pait,and ei- 

^"-^"'^'^ tend it immoderately. The refult of 

iiattery, avarice and iUiberality is, that 
they enflave the brave and magnanimous 
part to this tumultuous wild-beaft, and 
from an infatiable thirft after gain, habi- 
tuate it to what is in&mous, and turn it 
from a Ijoh to an ape. — Luxury and ef- 
feminacy muft be chai^ with the guilt 
of rendering the bep part impotent ; it be- 
comes unable to govern the wild-beafts 
"withui ; nay rather feeds them, and is em- 
ployed in iinding for them proper blan<- 
diftiments. 

As each of us therefore has a divine and 
vnCe governor planted in his heart, fo we 
ought to be fubjeft to the beft part of out^ 
felves, and make reafon reign abfolutefo- 
Tfireigu in its own polity. How then can 
we fay it is profitable for a man to a^ un- 
juftly, bafely, or intemperatdy? fince the 
more weaWi or power he acquires by 

that means, theworfehe becomes. It 

is alfo advantageous for the unjuft man 
to be puniftied for his vices: for if duly 
correiied, the brutal part becomes chaf- 
tifed and fubje<5V, and the tame part fet at 
liberty ; till this be done he can never be 
♦ happy. 
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happy. — ^The "whole mind bemg now re- Scft. i li 
ftored to its befi nature^ muft, as far as the "^^'^''^ 
mind excels the body, obtain a more ho- 
nourable habit, by poflefling temperance, 
wifdom, and juftice, than the body can, 
attain by ftrength and beauty and health* 
— ^If we corrupt and deftroy the nature 
of the body, we cannot live, tho' poflefled 
of all the delicacys, all the riches, nay the 
empire of the whole world. Is life then 
worth having, if that nature, by which 
we live, if the mind, is corrupted and de- 
ftroyed? orif we are intent on any other 
thing, than to be free of injuAice and vice* 
and poflefled of juftice and virtue? 

6. The next allegory I fliall g^ve, is on *"^^** 
politics. Plato intending to fliew how 
neceflary it is, that the members of a ftate 
be all united, and friends to each other; 
chufes to exprefe himfelf in the following 
allegorical manner, and enters abruptly 
upon his ftory, thus : " there is an an- 
" tient*Phenicianfeble,which I believe 
" will not eafilygain credit; whatwords 
" fliall I ufe, what courage is requifit^ 
" when I attempt to perfuade our gover- 
" nors and generals, that the education 

• bfM. Va. t^. 4M, 41;- 

" and 
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Seft.li. " and diTdpUne we ^ve them is all a 
^^^** dream ?-Theywerc once truly fonned, 
** and bred out of the earth, themfelrcs, 
" their armour,and whole apparatus. Af 
** ter they were completely formed, and 
" the earth their mother had brought 
« them forth, it tras incumbent on them 
*• to conTuIt the good of the country, in 
** which theywere, and defend it, as their 
** nurfing parent, againft all enem3rsi to 
** look on their fellow-<itizem, as their 
•* brethren, Iprung from the feme earth. 
« — -We may then addrefi them in this 
" m3rthological manner. You who are 
" in the feme Itate,be all of you brethren. 
" The Thjiic God has mixedgoldm the 
" form of fuch as are fit for governing, 
" becaulemofthonourabIe;y//i'<'rinthat 
*' of the auxiliaries (i. e. fuch as are cap- 
" able to give good help and advice); irm 
" and bra/s^ in that of the husbandmen 

" and artificer ^Being all related to 

*' one another, each of them will, for the 
** moft part, beget others like themfelves: 
« — ^but fometimes it happens, that the 
" filver kind will be produced from the 
*' golden, and the golden from the filver, 
" and fo of the reft. — TheGodlaidftria 
orders 
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*• orders on the governors, to exert their Scfl. 1 1. 

« authority , chiefly in this refpcfft, I *^VU 

" mean, in enquiring acctiratdy into the 

*' mixture or compofitiori of thdrdefcen- 

'* dants; and if their children had a fliare 

** of brals or iron in their make, to afligii 

" them, without pity, an office agreeable 

" to their nature, and thruft theni dowrt 

** among the artificers and husbandmen* 

" — On the other hand, if thefe latter pro^ 

" duced the golden or filver kind, they 

" -were accordingly to be advariced to the 

" magiftracy, brraadeauxiliarys; as if an 

" Oracle had faid,the ftate will go to ruiny 

•* whert the iron, or bra2en natures go-^ 

" vem." — ^Thus ends the fable; 

*Tis ahnoft needlefs to obferve,that this 
allegory recommends the praflice of two 
maximSjboth of great importance to man- 
kind ; the one has been already mention- 
ed, that nothing contributes fo much td 
theprefervationof aftateas true harmo- 
ny, love and affeftion, among all its inha- 
bitants.— The fecond cannot be better ex- 
prelled than in the words of Plato in 
another place, f " that unlefs Philofophers 
" govern fiates, or thofe called Gover- 

f m. JitpnH. J, fig. 386. 

F f " nors 
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Sea. 1 4. « nors and Potentates, become true and 

^"^"^^"^ " perfeft philofophcrs, fo that civU poli- 

" cy and philolbphy, now disjoined, and 

" liudied by people of diflerent genius 

" and rank, be united; tliere will be no 
" end to the evils and miferys of man- 

** kind." 



Sect. XII. 

The Thilojopher's Cave explained. — ^lato 
did not hold the foul to he rejolvedinto the 
Deity after death. Mr. Warburton's af- 
fertion ofthisJhe'Wtt to begroundlefs. 

THE laft allegory Ifliall mention out 
of Plato, is that celebrated one of 
die Philofopher's Cave; I place it laft,be- 
caule it is, in effeft, a fummary of the doc- 
trines contained in the forgoing, and is 
deligned to illuftrate as well theological as 
moral and politit^ truths.*Socrates, who 
is ftill convcrfing with Glaucus, begins it 
thus: " After thefe things, conceive our 
" nature, with regard to knowledge and 
" ignorance, to refemblc fuch a cafe as 
" this; Imagine men in Ibme kind of ha- 

• Rtp^. VU. &om the beginning. 

bitatiou 
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" bitadon under-ground like a cave,with Sefl;. 13. 
" a long entry up to the light, opening di- ^■^'^Or' 
*' reftly into the body of the cavern. Sup- 
" pole them here from thdr infency, fet- 
" tered by the neck and 1^ ; fo that they 
" cannot llir; and can only look ftreight 
" forward; thefettersrenderingitimpot 
" fible for them to turn about then- heads. 
" Imagine the light of a fire burning on 
" high, at a diilance, behmd them; and 
" between the fire and the prifoners an 
*' upper path a-crols; along the fide of 
" this a breaft-wall built, fomewhat like 
** thofe the juggjers ereft between them 
" andthemultitude,andoverwhichthey 

" fliow their wonders. 1 fee it. — See, 

" then, men carrying, along this wall, 
" furniture, veilels, and inftruments, of 
" all forts, bearing them up higher than 
" the wall ; flatues alfo of men, and other 
" animals, in flone and wbod, and vari- 
" ous works of art of every kind; the 
" bearers, as 'tis likely, fomc fpeaking, 
" fome fiient.— Strange image! this, you 
" mention, and ftrangethefe prifoners!— 
" Yet like ourfelves, however. For, in 
" the firft place, do you think fuch men 
" wou'd fee any thing elfe of themfelves 

Ff2, OP 
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Sc^ii,** or one another, except the fliadowscaft 
WW « by the fire on the oppofite fide of the 

'* cave? Nothing elfe, IJjice compel- 

" led by force to hold their heads im- 

" moveable, And of the bearers, too, 

" what elfe except the fhadows? No- 

^' thing. Andjiftheycou'dconverie 

^ with one another, don't you think it 
*' wou'd be the cuftom too,with theni,to 
" give names to thole things they iaw be- 
" fore them?-Certainly.-And if the cava 
^* hadalfoanechojfromthefideoppofite 
«' totheprifoners; whenanyofthcbear- 
" ers rpoke as they pafled along, do you 
" think theywou'd take anything elfe for 
** the fpeaker but the palfing fliadow?— 
*' It is impoffible they cou'd -Such men, 
*' 'tis plain, muft, of neceffity, take no- 
^* thing to be real but the fliadows of the 
*' things carryed along the wall. — They 
** muft fo, abfolutely. — Confider, now, 
*• what the releafe from their fetters and 
f* cure of their errors wou'd prove to 
*' men in fuch circumftances. When any 
" one was unfettered, and forced on the 
** fudden to ftand up, to turn about his 
*^ head, to walk, and look up to the light 
f* pf the fire. In doing all this, he wou'd 
1* be 
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** be in pain,and unable, in that gleam of Seft. 1 2. 
" light, to view thofe objefts whofe Iha- '^-''^''^^ 
** dows he had feen before. What, think 
" you,wou'd he iay ? if one told him, that, 
" formerly, he had feen only mere no- 
" things, but DOW approached nearer the 
" truth, and, being turned toward more 
** real objefts, faw more perfeftly. then, 
** pointing out each obje^, as it pafled a- 
" long, alk what it is, and oblige him to 
** anfwer. don't you think he would be 
*• perplexed, and judg the things he had 
" formerly feen more real than thofe now 
*' pomted out? — Much more real. — And 
** if he compelled him even to look on the 
" light of the fire itfelf, he wou'd feel his 
^* eyes pain' d, wou'd avoid it, and, turning 
« to thofe things he was able to behold* 
** deem them really much more diftmil 
** and clear than theie now fhewn him.— 
*' hewou'dfo.— Then, ifonepulledhim 
•* thence, forcibly, up the rough and ft^ep 
^' afcent, and did not quit him till dragged 
" outinto the light of the fun; wou'd he 
" not be in forrow and vexation, by the 
*' way; and, when come out, into the 
't light,hiseyesbeingfilledwiththelplen- 
!* doiir, wou'd he not be i^iable to fee a- 
" ny 
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Seft. 1 2. " ny of thofe things we now caH red?' — 
'^'^'^^ " atfirfthewou'dbefo, nodoiibt. — It 
" miift require time, then, to acciiftom 
" him gradually to look on the things a- 
" bove-ground;and,atfirft,becou'dmoft 
" eafily behold the fliadows; after that, 
" theimages, inthewater, ofmenando• 
" ther things J then thofe objefis them* 
" felves: after them, the celeftial bodys, 
" and the fky itfelf he wou'd more eafily 
" behold at night, viewing them by the 
" light of the ftars and moon, thaji in the 
" day-time by the fun, and the fun's light. 
" — undoubtedly. — At laft, he wou'd, I 
" fancy, be able to look even at the fun ; 
" not in the water, nor at his image feen 
" thro' Ibme other medium by the help 
" of art; but at himfelf direftly, behold- 
" ing him in his own feat, and contem- 
" plating his nature. — <:ertainly. — And, 
" afterwards, he wou'd, by reafon and re- 
" fleftion, difcover, that, this is he who 
" gives the feafons and the years, who go- 
" vcrns all things in this vilible univerfe, 
" and is even the caufe of all which they 
" had feen below-ground. — -'tis plain he 

" wou'd advance thus. Well, then, 

•* when he refledcd on his former habiia- 
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** tioft, his knowledg there, and his late Seft. 1 2. 

" fellow-ptifoners; don't you think he ^-^^"^ 

" wou'd bicfs a change Co happy for him- 

*' felf,and pitythem.— he furely wou'd.— 

*• Andifthefeprifonershad£unongthem 

" any honours, praifes, or rewards, for 

" him who moft acutely difcemed the 

" pafling obje&i and beft remembered 

'" which trf them uiually went before, or 

" after, or together, and thence foretold 

** the moft exactly what was to come 

^ next: wou'd he, think you, have any 

" paffion for fuch fame or honour; or en- 

« vy thofe who got them? wou'd he not, 

" fer rather, as Homer fays, 

" f Become a drudge/or hire tojomepoor 
" hind; 
•* endure any thing fooner than return to 

" fuch oprnions, and fuch a life ? 1 be- 

** lieve,indeed, he wou'd preferanyhard- ■ 

" Ihips to fuch a life. Confider, aUb 

" this, now : were fuch a man to delcend, 
" and fit down, again, in the feat he left; 
" wou'd be not have his eyes filled with 
'" darknefs, coming thus, on a fudden, 
" from the fun?— furely.— And if hewere 
" obliged toform feme judgment of thofe 

t OoVB. xt. 4S8. in ibe Greek. 

fliadows, 
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Se£k. 12. « jhadows,andconverfe about tbemwith 
'-'"^''"^ " thoie perpetual prifoners, while his figjit 
" was yet confufed and dim, before his 
" eyes returned to their firft ftate, (and 
" tbatwou'dtakefome time;) wou'd they 
'* not all laugh at him? and lay, he had 
" fpoiledhiseyesbygoingup:thatitwas 
" wrong to think at all of going up: and* 
" whoever went about to unfetter and 
" carry up any of them, if they cou'd,by 
" any means, get him into their hands, 
" they wou'd put him to death. — ^They 
" wou'd without mercy." 

2. This fable is intirely Plato's *own, 

* It ii plaio that Ariltotte had very much in view ihii ilkgoiy 
of Plato, id thai celebiated quontioo, whidi Citao gives out of 
(bmcpaff ofhif woikj D6Wloft) IJlAllfet ildownatfulllcDgth. 
that the reader nay judge, if fome of the fettencei in it are not 

ahnoft a literal tranfUtion from Plato. " Praa!aretrp.4rifiili- 

" Ui,fie]fM, iapal, fa fiA ttrra ftmfrr haiHsw]limt,lomi tt iSt^it 
" ienudSii, qiai tjjhit enuta Jigidt alqt fUfiaii, kfinffapit rihu it 
" manin, paiui i^imiiad it, fid hiaSi Jmlenlir, «« lan<n ixijjat m- 
" j*am fiifra Itrram : acitftjfnt aOm fanii it m£tuai, tjfi jaMam 
" mamji tt vim Dmnipi : itiiiJe, sSfnD ttmftre, falef^ii Ictnu fam- 
" cihu, ex UBi ^iitii fidiias evaiae in hate Isca, quae rai ina&nia, al- 
" pa tari pshifat ; cum rtfenti lenon a maria ttthmfu iMftni ; 
'■ iaimiHmi^tatu£iumvntmtmqiii lint a^uaj^Bt, ai^t^Mpt f»- 
" Um, ^ujqm turn meginlu£fitm fuicbriln&iemfu turn tliem tfficittti- 
" aM cegannpKt, quoJ is Jitm efficeret, lOt caek hee HgiiiS: cam s- 
*' tern Icrrai ntx ejiac/iftl, (urn enelum Minn ceraeraa tjhis MjI'ulhm it 
" trmluni, hnaiqai Uonitaim varielalem lum crtfieatii him fntfitntii, 
' •' ismmjiie omnium ariu el occafus, atpu in emm aettmlali rata bmm- 
" tiAikjqiu aa-Jui : hate cum viJeral, prefiSii it ijft Dm, ct tatc f«~ 
*• la Bfira Deerum ejfe at^trateatw." alpi tea fddtm Uk. Cicero. 
ie ostura Deoium lib. ii. & 37. 

and 
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and feems not borrowed in the leaft from Scft. i a. 
Homer; if the ori^nal is looked into, the ""^^^^^^ 
language will be found in fotne places ve- 
ry poetical} and as the allegory itfelf is 
■wrought up with a great deal of fency, fo 
the diction ispropoftionably elegant and 
fine. I could point out feveralexpreffions 
the fame which Homer ufcs on the like 
occailon} but perhaps fuch obfervations 
may be thought too minutely curious. 

3. A ihort explication of the foregoing '^^ inw- 
allegory will be leis liable to obje<ftion;and twi ^,^ 
without entering into the diilerent iny- ^' 
Aeiys which Ficinus and other commen- 
tators dilcover in it, we fliall give the in- 
terpretation pretty much in Plato's own 

manner. In the fixth book of the Re* 

publics Plato conliders the neceflityof 
ft virtuous education, how philofophy is 
to be taught, and the charafter of a real 
philofopher; then proceeds to obferve, in 
what the h'lghejl learning or knowledge 
confifts. This he places ip the idea of good; 
that is, according to his language, the 
knowledge of the Deity ; and adds, with- 
out this learning every thing elie is ufelels : 
but God himfelf, he owns, cannot be de- 
fcribed. The beft idea wc can form of him 
Gg is 
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Scft. 12. is from his works, and from confidering 
'"''^''"^ that his goodnefs is the iburce of all other 
things. — ^This he iUuftrates by die fol- 
lowmgimage: TheCREAToRrfoarfenr 
les has formed that power by which we 
fee, or are feen. Now tho* fight is in die 
eye ; and tho' cc^ours be alfo prefcn^ yet 
without a third thing, fight can neither 
fee, nor coloun be leen: Ihu thkd thing 

is light. The chief caufc of light to us, 

by which we fee and obferve yMible ob- 

'yt&.ij is they«B ; but fight is not the 

fun, nor is the eye in which it refides, 
the fun, the' it has, of all the organs of 
our fenies, the greateft fhare of fiin, (if I 
may ipeak fb,) in it, it retains and dif- 
pofes of that power or virtue, which flows 

to it from die lun. On the other-hand, 

we cannot lay, the fun is fight, but being 

only the caufe of ir, is feen by it. In 

fliort, tho' we fee by the fiin, yet he is not 
fight ; nor is fight, or eye, the fun, — Now, 
feys pLAT0,in like manner I call that, the 
offspring of good (i.e. theworks of the Dei- 
ty) which Good has produced, analo- 
gous to or like itfelf ; fo that the feme re- 
Ipeft which the idea of good has, in the in- 
telledual place, to intelleS and the things 
under- 
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underftood by it, the other, they«8, has, in Se£t 1 2. 
the viTiUe place, to Jig/rt and the things '^'"^''^ 
ieea by it. To explain this more fully. — 
When the eyes ate ttuned to the(e obje^ 
which iky-'Ii^t hath not coloared, and 
which are covered by the fliade of night, 
they are quite dim and fUmoil: blind, as 
having no clear view: but if they lock to 
thoTe obje^Ss upon which the fun fhines, 
^len diey fee diftin^ly and have a clear 
«ew. In like manner, we are to con- 
cave of die minJ; ** when it cleaves firm- 
" ly to that in whichTRtJTH and theTO* 
" "ON, the DEiTY,refjde and Ihine forth, 
" it knows ajKl underfiands what ^at is, 
" and ieeins to have intelligence :hMwhen 
" intent on that, which is involved in 
" darkne(s, is created, and corruptive, 
" then it perceives by opinion, becomes 
" dim, is tofled by various and contmdi- 
" ;6l<My thoughts, and feems devoid of io- 
" telligence."— That, then, which gives 
truth to the objeds of knowledge, and a 
power or underftanding to the perfon 
knowing, we njay<:all the idea of good; it 
is really the caufe of knowledge and truth, 
«nd of all things known by die intelle^: 
thefe two, knowledge and tnitli, are in- 
G g a deed 
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5c^. 1 2. deed beautiful : but if we think the idea of 
\yy\J good more beautiful than both, we judge 
aright." — 'And as light and vifion partake 
of the fun, yet are not the fun; ib know- 
ledge and truth are juftly faid to partake 
of good, but it is not right to think either 
of them are good itfelf. The nature of 
good is more noble and honourable than 

thefc. " In fine, this Incomprehenjibh 

" iffjM/y.whichproducestruthandknow- 
** ledge, furpaffes both in beauty, and is 
" infinitelymore excellent, in dignity and 
" power, than all created beings." 

Thefe oblervations being premifed, the 
meaning of this allegory will be the more 
eafily found. The prifon, fays Plato re- 
prefents this vifible world ; the light of the 
fire in it, the power of the fun ; the chains 
point out thofe fetters which entangle the 
foul while confined to this body; the flia- 
dows the objects of our fenles, which 
are but images of things which really ex- 

ifl:.^ The whole ftudy of philofophy 

confifts in raifing the mind from fenfible 
objeds to intelleftual, that fo we may a- 
fcend at laft to Good itfelf the fupreme 
light and incxhauftible fountain of all in^ 

\ ^, iU, pag. 1B7. and the note on it. 

■"' ' tcUedtiia^ 
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telle^al being. Now the fame refpeft Se&.ii. 
which fight has to the caufe or producer '^'VX' 
of it in this vifible world, that is, to the 
fun, the very lame has intelled to the 
caufe and author of what is intelleftual, 
that is, to Goo. And as the fun produces 
fight, and gives to the eye the faculty of 
feeing; fo God creates intelligence, and 
continually imparts to every created bc^ 
ing the power of underftanding; and it is 
only by contemplating the works of na- 
ture that we can arrive at the knowledge 
of God. 

The gradual fteps by which we afcend 
to knowledge, and the difficulty with 
which we obtain it, is reprefented by the 
prifoner dragged out of the caye, and for- 
ced to look upon the fun.— His being able 
at laft to view the fun himfelf informs us, 
that by clofe attention, and ferious appUr 
cation, this knowledge may be at length 

acquired. His reluftance to defcend 

again into the cave reprefents the high 
pleafure we feel in knowledge, and our 
joy in being delivered from our former ig- 
norance. Laftly, as philofbphy has been 
pbferved fi*equent]y to render men unfit 
for the affairs of hiuQap life, or lui willing 
to 
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Soft.i«.wenterintothebufifteIsoftheWMld}W« 
'"^""'^ need not be furprifed.fays Plato, if tbofe 
who defceod from the higher region wiU 
not engage in the aflain of mankind, their 
fouls always afpiring Upwards. IftbefM- 
mer image be juft, there is an obvious rea- 
fon for this ; rarfwe think it wonderful, i£, 
when one fells down from divine contem- 
plations into the midfl: of human evils, he 
Siould be unfit ftir aflion, and appear ri- 
diculous, if obliged while yet almc^ bliat^ 
and not fufficieatly habituated to the pw- 
lent darknefs, to contend, in judicatnrea, 
and other places, about thelhadowsof ju- 
ilioe, and other empty ^antoms, h&t, 9X- 
guing -trith thofe who ncrcr wice fdw jth 
jftice, nor can coflcrive or apprehend it.— ■ 
One intettt, wkh his whole ititelleftual 
powers, on the true mtvre of things, is Dot 
at leifuTC to look downwartfe on the affiuft 
of mankind, or to ftruggle earneftly aboiti: 
them, expoicd to envy and iU-wiU: he di- 
«ih his eye upward; contemplates the 
works of n£UCUFc and the attributes of the 
Dbity difplayed m thesn. The&ofcge^ 
are alxroys the feme, unifwm, and order- 
ly ; they nather injure, nor are injured by 
ooeanother; but are i^fpofed with the uc- 
moft 
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raoft bewity and regokrity. Thefeak»ieSo£ti& 
he imitates, and eadeavoura to refemWc: '^■^^'^^ 
for one cannot love car aAn'ir^ any thing 
without eoj^ringaft" it.—- Thus the plu- 
loibpher vf'^ be averfe to engage in fau- 
man a^irs. 

But we tau&y contmues PxATo,exborc 
our pu pils to abandtm their contemptoti- 
on for fome time, to employ themletves 
in the afiairs of ibciecy, and malte their 
knowledge nfefiil to mankind ; they mufl: 
not indulge a mere contemplative philo- 
fophy ; but thence draw rules that may 
be of fervice to the WMld. — —-Our bufi- 
ne& therefore is, to compell the beft c^ 
our citizens to acquire that knowledge^ 
which we have laid is the higheft ; to fie 
what is good, and mount up that afcent. 
But after they have got a full and clear 
wny, we muil not allow them, as is now 
done, to remain there, without d^cen^g 
to our prilcHiers, or partaking of their la- 
bours and boiKiurs, whether contonp- 
tible or worthy. We muft, lays Pla- 
to, perfuade them, in the fdlowing man- 
ne-, to promote the public good, and un- 
dertake the care and guardmnihip of o- 
thers: 
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Scft. 1 2. thers:-^" f You we have formed, to be* 
^''"^^^^ " come, forypurfelves and your fellow-* 
" citizens, like the leaders and kings in 
** the bee-hives; as of a finer and more 
" perfe<5l education, and better able to 
" jjerform thefe public dutys. You muft 
« defcend then, each of you, into the ha- 
" bitation of your fellow-citizens, UvetG- 
" gether with them, and accuftomyour- 
" felves to the fight of dim and dark ol>- 
" jeAs ; for, when once accuftomed, you 
" will perceive them a thoufand times 
" more diftinftly than the refl: can; and 
" difcern each image, of what kind it is* 
** and what the image of j becaufe you 
" have already feen the r^flZ/fj' of beauty, 
" of juftice, and of goodnels. Thus, both 
" to you and us, our city will become a 
" ftate (rf real Ibcial happinefs, and not a 
*' dream of fuch, as now, in manyftates; 
" where fellow<idzens fightwith one an- 
" otlwr about ihadows, and ftruggle for 
" power, as for feme mighty good. But 
" the truth is thus. Where the men leaft 
" defirous of power are thofe intrufted 
" with power, that ftate will be beft go- 
<* verncd. and the contrary, where the 
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" governors are contrary. When our Se6i. 1 2. 

" difciples hear this they will not refufe '^'''^^^^ 
" to hearken to us, nor remain unwilling 
" to take their feveraUhares of labour for 
" the publicjnor feek to continue on with 
'* one another in the calm of contempla- 
" tion. For we are demanding what is 
" juft, from men of juftice. Yet they will 
" enter on thefe public offices, as what 
" they are obliged to by necellity, far op- 
" pofite to the prefent governors in all 
" ftates. For thus it is, and thus only. If 
" you can, for thofe who are to govern, 
" find a life more eligible than that of pu- 
" blic power and rule, then will you have 
" a ftate well-ordered and happy. For 
" in that ftate alone thofe will be gover- 
" nors, who really are rich ; not in gold ; 
" forfuch wealth brings not happinefi; 
" butinthepradiceofgoodnels, and of 
" wifdom. Butifmen,whoare poorand 
" beggarly, in private good,come into pu- 
*' blic office, and think to plunder good 
" from thence; you cannot preierve the 
" public welfare. For when power be- 
" comes the fubjedt of contention and 
" broil among the citizens, fuch war be- 
** ing domeftic and inteftine brings both 
Hh " thera- 
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ScSi. 1 2. « themfelves and the whole flate to ruin." 
^-^"'''^ Thus it muft be evident, how much this 
allegory tends to inculcate the practice of 
divine, and mcM-al truths, and to g^ve-us 
right notions of the true end of philofo- 
phy, and the means of right government 
and public happinefs. 

The opini- 

«il Ihat the f r- 

fouiis ^ tion of It, Pl ATo has often occafion to ufe 
the Ddiy, the high metaphorical expreffion of the 

after death, - ,, ,. /• r i 

am&icicdiioms approaching, ajcenatng, and returning 
to the TO^ "ON. It is from fuch figura- 
tive exprelEons as thefe, thM the writer of 
ths divine legation, imagines'hecan prove, 
the antient philofophers could not believe 
the immortality of the foul in its dtJlinS 
and/ec«/wrexiftence, becaufe, fajrshe, * 
" they held it was part of God, difcerped 
" from him, and to be refolved again in- 
" to him." He gives at fome length, the 
words of the philofophers on this head; 
and adds " that Plato without any de- 
" TouRfrequentlycallschefoulGod,and 
" part of God w aei^eoV;" where,by the 
by, 'tis obfervable the Greek words are 
wrong tranflated : they mean orAy the foul 
is A God; this appellation Plato gives, 

• Div. Legal. Vok I. pag. j8o tg jSji. fiifl Edit. 
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as we have feen in the former feftion, to Scft. 1 2. 
fpirits which he exprefly iays were crea- *^'*v^ 

ted by the fupreme God. To fupport 

Mr. W-'s tranflation, the Greek Ihou'd 
have been TON 0EON. 

I have no defign at prefent, to enter in- 
to fuch a deep point of antient philofo- 
phy, as the do^hine concerning the to eV, 
my intention is only to defend Plato; 
and I Ihall here give a paflage from him, 
referring to thef original below, by which 
I apprehend it will appear, Plato never 
dreamed of the fenfe tliis writer endea- 
vours to pat on him. 

In removing an obje^ion againft phi- 
lofophy, namely, that feme profeflbrs of 
it were wicked in their lives. This, fays 
Plato, is not the fault of philofophy. 
" We have already given our Philofo- 
" pher Truth for his guide; we fay, a 

■{■ Af VY %n i ft.t!fiai a:Toxoyi)(ro^tfla, en vrfig ri or 

fiiiroi ivi roT( io^a.L,ofilviiii ami Troh.t.oi'; \xoi?oi(, ixiih lei, 
if «K a/i€hur9n9, iV aTroKryii r« 'ifiaTtf, wf'it cuitS e i- 
fir iKasT* 7-Sr ^vinciii k^no^, u trfoumoi •^vy(S( if aw- 
Ti^Of jv raiim. O'fcnxi Si ^fyttei ' u akwieuciC, ^ 
fiiyeit TO oVrw eV7', yirrw^af rur i, akn6eicu, yyoin n ^ 
etwiftuf ?4j'ii ^ Tfifeijo ' X/ VTa *.wyci uiiint, TTflt 4 v. 
Xtf^l. Vl.ftig. 4^3. 

H h 2 man 
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SeA.i2-" man, really deHrousf^ knowledge, na- 
^•'^"'^ " turally ftrives to comprehend, and a- 
" fpire after the TO* "ON, lingers not a- 
** bouttheobje^sofo/M/off, butgoeson, 
** without being fatigued, or cooled in his 
" love, 'tiU he apprehend the nature of e- 
" very thing which it is proper for the 
" mind to know ; and this, 'tis proper and 
" becoming it to know, asanobjeftcon- 
" genial to itfelf : having approached it, 
** and immixed himfelf with the real TO' 
'^"ON.heproduces intelligence and truth, 
" receiving from it knowledge, true lif^ 
" andnouriftiment.Thenhispainisatan 
*■ end, but not fooner. Such a man can- 
** not love, but rauft hate, felftiood: when 
** ^raM is the leader, the chorus of the vi- 
" ces cannot follow-"— — Gan any thing 
be more evident than that Plato is here 
(peaking of a man, who, in his language, 
is exprefsly y.ry^i rZ ovit (immixed in God) 
while he is yet alive; this furely muft be 
taken in a figurative lenfe; and therefore,! 
muft conclude, when Plato talks of the 
human foul, as being a difcerped part of 
the univerfal mind, and after its feparati- 
on from the body again reunited into the 
pEiTYjthat his ftj'le is alfo figi]rative;aAd 
that 
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that from this language of his, it cannot be Seft. 1 *. 
inferr'd, that the foul after death falk into "^-^V^ 
the TO' "ON and becomes a part of it, 
in any other fenfe than it may do, even 
while remaining in the body. Nay fo far 
as I have obferved, I cannot in the whole 
of Plato's works find ib ftrong an ex:- 
prelllon, with regard to the ibul after it 
has left the body, as that one we have 
here relating to it, while yet in the body. 
I mean, I don't find It any where affirmed 
in exprefs words, that after death the foul 
jsfjryeisraoifli: poffiblyhemayufewords 
pretty much of the feme import ; but that 
will afford no help to Mr. W. for there are 
many fuch cxpreffions in the * fixth and 
feventh book of the Republics cleary fpo- 
ken of peribns yet alive. Thushe^eaks 
of one, who converfes with the 0ivinity 
^o/LuXuf ) and yet he has his fttults, which 
could not be, were the perfon fully di- 
vine;asalfothe[c7raw)5b5) or return to the 
TO' "ON, is applied to the philofophers 
who are to be made magiftrates in the Re- 
public after that return. So iikewife it is 

* VtJt'Republie'Vl. p. f oo, line ag. andRepublic VII. p.ri7> 
line 30. p. pT. line iS. p. m, line ii. uid Kepublic VIII- 
p. Sio. Udc 8. torn. 3. Simm. 

feid 
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Seft. 12. fiud of one (Aa€>j to ayaftof) he takes hold 
^^"^""''^ ofGod, meaning ftill in this life; and ma- 
ny times Plato has {l^eiv ro ctyBtSw) or 
feeing God, which he applies to thofc who 
are to be magiilrates, ^terthey have thus 
feenOod. Againinapaflage^aboTemen- 
tioned, when Plato fays of the mind.that 
it cleaves firmly a.7ti^i to the TO^ "ON^ 
and then produces truth and intelligence ; 
wber^s whoi it cleaves to what Is gene- 
rated and corruptible, it lofes itfelf in con- 
tradidory opinions. If the inheiing in the 
TO'^ON is to be takoi literally, when 
flpfdied to the good man, as becommg a 
part of die TO' "ON, then it will follow 
on the other hand that the tnind of the 
ignomnt and wicked man, is a part of cor- 
ruptible and perilhing things; fo that at 
this rate, his foul will become corruptible, 
a ftock. oi- a ftone : notable dofliine in- 
deed! Laftly if we look into the Phsedrus, 
where Plato is fpeakmg in the fublime 
manner above defcribed, of all the diffe- 
rent fpirits or minds in the univerfe atten- 
ding their great Parent; we find him tal- 
king of fome of them thus : t " they afcend 

RtpubL VI. p. jea. line 34. 
Plix^m p. 347,348. Tem. j. 
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" to the higheft heavens, and there con- Scft 12. 
" tempktetrueknowledgejwhichdweUs''^'^''^ 
** with the Deity, (or the TO' "ON) 

" they likewiie meditate on all his moral 
" attributes; and after feaftingthemfelves 
** with fuch contemplations, they return 
" agamtfl the lower heavens; where the 
" charioteer faAens his horfes to theflsdl, 
" and feeds them with Neftar and Am- 
^ brofia: this is the life of the God s. 
" Whereas thofe other minds, which fol- 
" lowGoobeft and become Hkeft to him 
" are often difttirbed in their courfe, to- 
" WOTd the higheft region, by their unru- 
" ly horfes, and hardly fee thofe things 
" whichreally exift; but whaterer mind 
" accompanies the Deity, and b bleft 
" with the tranfporting light, of his true 
" nature, the fame ranains imblameable 
" till thenexi: period or grand revolution. 
" And if the mind can always do this, it 
" win be always imhurt, or pure and un- 
" tainted (xai* aeJ tSto tuv^ai. •Ktneiv^ cdei 
" o-CXclQ &vcu^r The argument from 
this quotation is plain, PLATodefcribes 
the inferior deities or ipirits, whom we 
call angels,as contemplating the supreme 
BEiNG,and each retaining their own iden- 
tity 
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Seft. 1 2- dty through all ages: is it not jufUy to be 
^■^'V^ infeiyd hence, that the other mindswhich 
he fpeaks of, viz. thefe which had once in* 
habited human bodies, are not only eter' 
naiapartepoji, butexiHalfofeparatelyas 
fo many diftin<^ beings: nay Plato fays 
in pofitive terms, they always do fo. 

Inthefametdialogue,when fpeakingof 
thofe men who follow Jupiter, and endea- 
vour to make their &vourite difciples r&* 
femble him as much as poJ£ble,the follow- 
ing paflage occurs; xjos toc 0(ov /SXtTre/K, 
7^ spcLTrUfiiyoi (wrv tw f^fi>?, euBvaiayUs, et 
exeiifH y^fi^dwin ra tOyj i^ rai ttrSi^tufKiJa,, 
xcL^wrov Smarw 0ea cofloaVa y.fla.<veiy~— 
%a.v Ik Aid's ctfuTiWi — ett/ t^k ta f^aiiivn 
\v'vi]viita.vl>Si^ii^ TTOftiff/v uiivrnhf o/Lto/o- 
rauoy T6) a^iie^u 3'eu. here the expreflions 
ItpcLTTTOfiU'Oi oLurv-'e^ £X.eiyv Xa.y.^ojivai—l'x. 
Aiosa'pwTiUffi-arejuftfuchasMr.W.builds 
his opinion on, while the words which 
follow thefe feveral expreflions, particu- 
larly xaBoffOK JycaToV ©ta ovS^wtcj juerao-- 
•)(eivy and the fenfe of the whole paflage, 
evidently lhew,how ridiculous it is, to de- 
duce fuch an opinion from fuch expreP' 
fions. 

t Phxdrui p. iji, 3i%, 

Thus 
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Thus I have brought together a mim- Se5V. 1 2. 
ber of paffages from Plato, by which k '^'^V^ 
appears plain beyond aU cavil, that he ne- 
ver thought the foul would be refolved in- 
to the Deity, in any period of its future 
exiftence. It feems alfo evident that the 
firyeii in the fixth book of the Republic, 
the XctCeiif and i^mv, ^c. in the feventh, 
are all iynonimous and ufed in the (ame 
fenfe by Plato, namely for comprehen- 
ding the true nature of the Deity, and 
becoming like him, as far as mortals can: 
no particular ftrefs is laid upon the word 
tiiyeii, more than any of the reft ; but it is 
clearly figurative, and we are no otherwife 
according tohis language mix'd with God, 
either in this or the other life than as we 
approach and refemble him ; or under- 
iland and imitate his goodnefs and other 
perfeftions. This istheium of Plato's 
doArine and I think very intelligible. 
There is no other my ilery in it than arifes 
from the dignity and majefty of the fub- 
jeft. We cannot have an adequate idea or 
comprehenfion of the Divine Nature ; ^ 
and this Plato acknowledges, and this 
the moft enlightened Divine muft alfo ac- 
knowledge. 

I i The 
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Sea.i2. The lame writer alfo g^ves a criticifin 
^^^"^^^^ on another paflage of Plato, from the 
Epinomis, * where the philofopher fpea- 
king of the condition of good men after 
death, feys, of whom Trat'Ajc )^ amfSix'^ui' 
elfio. I conftaiitly affirm, &c. " Thefe 
" words,faysMr.Warburton,areasgood 
" asanacknowledgment,that Plato did 
" not believe a future ftate." The fe.me 
phrafe isvery often uled by Plato, to give 
only one inftance, he fpeaking of political 
and moral ignorance and how corruption 
of manners ruins a ftate, adds t, what I 
formerly faid I again repeat, o's Ttau^v, 
« 9' u's axmld^aVf " that it is dangerous for 
" him who is void of intelligence to ob- 
'* tain all his wifhes, it b better for him 
•' that the contrary lappen." Apply now 
Mr. W's criticifm on the phrafe, and you 
muft iay with him, " thefe words are as 
" good as an acknowledgment that Pla- 
*' TO did not believe this either." Thus 
we fee the confequence of t^is criticifm is 
of a piece with thofe remarked in the 
ninth fedtion. x 



* Diy.Leg. Vol. I. p. 3;;. 

t Lipm Ui. III. p<^. fiSS. fin. 17. 

t SsG aUg Ml. iyla't Rcmuki od tbit CritidJsa. 
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But I have taken notice of this criti- Se€t 12. 
cifin only by the by as it was a pafTage of ^-''VV/ 
the Epinomis, which I am going next to 
confider, viz. * " after a man has fiuiflied 
** his courfe here and is carried by death 
" into anotherworld,hefliall not then as 
** he does now enjoy various fenfes, his 
" condition (hall be one or.fingle; from 
" raanyhefliall becomeone.bemoftwife, 
** happy and blelTed." The words in the 
original are*xjex TraXXayevayeyoyoTCLji^c, 
Now that P L A T o is alfo fpeaking figura- 
tively here, will be evident if we look into 
parallel places, where he often ufes this 
phrafe in a figurative fenfe, and where it 
■would be aWurd to interpret it otherwile. 
Thus laying down rules for the right ma- 
Bagement of his Commonwealth, among 
other things he feys, " Let t every perfoa 
" apply only to that to which his genius 
" leads him, and not to a variety of em- 
** ployments, that by ftudying one thing 
** and no more, he himfelf may be one 
** thing and not many," In another place, 
declaring howeveryman ought to govern 
his niind,'and allow no part of it to en* 

• Efimni) ft- w*- 

I i a croach 
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Scft. 1 2. croach on the i>ecuUar province of ano- 
'-''^''^ ther. * " Whoever does Co, fays Plato, 
" frombeingmanybecomesone,aiidwiie 
" and fedate." Now the writer who al- 
« ledges that by one in the Epinomis, is 
meant one with God or being transfufed 
into the foul of the Univerfe, muft own 
alfo that in the fame fenfe, that the artift 
is one with the art. PLOTiNUsalfo applys 
this very exprefllon to one who would in 
this life philofophife aright concern ing the 
TO hj he muft, fays he, abftraft himfelf 
from the objei5b of fenfe, quit all kind of 
vice,and of many become one+ec U ttoX- 
XSv ymt^cUf ■fe/sfV ffuvav6«V He ufes 
alfo many other expreffions of the lame' 
kind, fuch as e<pa^fioiTeu^—£(pa.-\>a.^cu—^t- 
yeify ^c. which denote being united with, 
and as it were touching and feeling the 
TO f /. 

To conclude, certainly Mr. W. tho' he 
declares, " he does not ufe to write at 
" random" has for once not been aware 
, of fome other confequences of his argu- 
ment; fince it will prove juft as ftrongly 
that our Saviour alio and his Apoftles 

• JttfrfJ. IT. ^.443. 

tau^t 
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taught the fame doftrine, for they have Seft.ia 
ufed as high expreffiom to the full as any '^'"'^''^ 
he brings from Plato: thus our Saviour 
fays * " that they all may be one, as thou 
" Father art m me, and I in thee, fo let 
" them be one in us." ootoJ ev i^fuv, — eV 
ucrti'. Interpret this verfe in a literal fenfe, 
it is as Itrong nay far ftronger, confidering 
the import of thefe words, '* as thou art 
" in me, and I in thee," than any paf- 
fagein PLATO,forprovingthe foul's being 
part of God and felling into the to ■sraf 
after its feparation from the body : thus 
alio St; Paul, ipeaking even of this life, 
lays, t " he that is joined to the Lord is 
" one fpirit, £c -Tryevfxa. e^iy. t In him we 
" live, move, and have our being, Iv ao- 
*' ra yaj ^ptey, xal xiyvixe^ct xeu tcyiiv, 
" tt Thax. God may be all in all, W ri 5 
" 0105 r^ Trdrra. h Trau;. In him are all 
" things, ev ojutu, * 

I hope 

* Jehu xta, ai. f i Cdi. \i. 17. 

i Afli ZTii. i9. ft I Cor. xt. it. 

■ J fuppofe Mr. Fora mt Dill a. chriaUn, and never drcanxd 
of iheroul'lbdngabfoilMditi that of theUnivci^ Ao'be wricef 
thui. 

" All are but parti orime ftupenduoui whole 
<■ Whole bodfnatuKii, and God ibe (bul. 
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ScA. 1 9. I hope, then, I am orthodox in my ex- 
^"-^^^"^ plication of Plato, when I affirm, oU he 
means by the mind's becoming one with 
God in a future ftate is one in afle^ons 
and defires with hini,not diftrafted by va- 
rious paflions as in this world ; and that 
God is the grand obje^ of its contempla- 
tion. 

Thus we find this doctrine of Plato 
when &irly examined, is a truly divine 
onetand indeed it is the moft fubUme part 
of all his philofophyj proper only to be 
taught to thofe who by a right dHcipUne 
and culture, have been at due pains to re- 
fine their underftandings and purify their 
hearts, the only preparation which can 
render men fit to receive, reliih and prac- 
tife it. On this account it may indeed be 
called efoterick and has it feems proved 
fo with regard to Mr. Warburton. Pla-!- 
TO had foretold that * the icoffers would 
laugh at him for fuch dodrine. Accor- 

Andfo ti thckutboiof^hnMifhi, on the Cbrifiiui T^ 
umph when he ikji. 

" He EbcgitatFither kindled It ODC flame 
" Tlie world of KaCioMb— Poui'd bimfdf 
(■ Thto' all thcii £bult— and wben paA 
« Tbdi varioui rrUli, in their variout fpbeRi 
" If tbey continue nitioDaJ, ai mtde 
" RefbtbittMmall into himfelf a^Uii, 
' * ItMMM fai, 177. Im. I. Smm, 

dingly 
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dingly Mr. Warburton fits down in the Seft. is. 
chair of the fcorner, and trys to t expofe it, "^"Vx^ 
" as profane and vain babling, becaufe he 
*' thought his doing lb was ufefiil to Re- 
** velation." How fer he judged right may 
be guefs'd from the iimilarity of Plato's 
expreffions, to thefc we have quoted from 
the New Teftament. * 

Thofe who would fee more of Mr. War- 
burton's method of quoting ancient au- 
thors, and (to ufea phrafe of his own)hi3 
other arts of controverfy may conlUt Mr. 
Sykes and Mr. Bott. I fhall take leave of 
him at prefent with offering to his conli- 
deration.a hint or two which I hope may 

f Remarkipagelallattheendof Div. Leg, Vol. 11. Parts. 

* Mr. "Warburton has alfo brought quotatiou od this bead from 
Ciciio, fce Div. Leg. Vol. I. page 381, 381, 387. Edit. 1. 
Oac is tnmtial.Dur. 13. I. 5 11. wbeleit ijlaid, " DijiraSiiwe 
" hmuiBcrvtHaimitnmi,SJierpietWeranDiU7ii!'' aimimbleaatbori- 
t^! apieceofraillciyof Vclleim the Epicurean, Toe an opinion of 
Cicero. Aoother ii &om Diviaat. Lib. I. § 4p. " A aaturii Dt- 
" enm baiflai aditol tt Hatei idtnms." But let an^ one read what 
Ibllows in the fame paHagc, and he will cleatlj fee this is only »■ 
flroDg figurative ezpreflion to denote the Cmilaiitj of the human 
Ibul to the DtviNE MiKD. " lucejfe ifi tagmOKtK citimokum AH^- 
*■ MOKVM, mnas bumam canamieri." The 3d ii, TiifaJ. Di/pM. 
JH. V. g I]. " Btamamt oAaui iljcafba ix ments PtnK4, odr 
" milbaBa,iuftamifjiDtDn«ifararifiatfi." Now thl(VciT(elk 
tencc both explains itlelf and U a key to the former figurative ex- 
pRffiow, if it be but read entire as it itaods In Cicao, for Mr. W. 
lot difetcetlj fuppreiled part of it. The entire fcnteiice ii tfai*, 
•* Hmnaau emaa £Jitrfbaa miite ditiha, ran millt tiBa,mfi aam 
"jfjaDtOtfthitfat^^h, tmnfareri ftltfi. 

be 
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Se£Li2. be of fotne little u£e to him, againft his 
^•'^'^^'^ next attack on the ancient philofophers. 
Firfti that there is aconfiderable difierence 
between carefully perufingtheirown wri- 
tings and trufting to the detached fcraps 
or quotations to be met with in the notes, 
commentaries, dictionaries, fyftems, ^c. 
of even the bed modem authors. Second- 
ly, that tho' a ftrift adherence to found 
lo^dc may be a hard reftraint upon the 
genius of a brifk, bold and enterprizing 
writer, eipeciallyin the proof of a fplen- 
did paradox, yet to decide in open defir 
ance of it, is venturing a little too far. 

To illuftrate this from the Divine Le- 
gation, Mr. Warburton wanting to (how 
" that the philofophers believed that the 
" foul was a part of God, difcerped from 
" him, and would be refolved again into 
" him" f quotes two paflages from Cice- 
ro, the latter of them thus, " humanus au- 
" tern animus Jifcerptus ex mente divinOf 
" cum nulla alio, nifi cum ipfo Deo comparari 
" poteji" * But the entire fentence as it 
ftands in Cicero is this, " hummus autem 
" animus difcerptus ex mente divina cum 

t Dit. Leg. p. 3S0, firft edit. 

• ryw. w^. m. r. 5 u. . 

mllo 
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« nulh alhy mfi cum tpfo Deo, ft hoc fes eft Seft. 1 s. 
" didhi, comparari poteft" Mr. Warbur- '-''''''^ 
ton indeed might have as well omitted the 
paAkge as quoted it entire. But Mr. Bote's 
refle^ons on this are fomewhat fevere : 
for he feems to impute it to Mr. W. as one 
qS thefe arts of controverfy which are 
more dextrous than fair. He would have 
found a more innocent caufe of this omif- 
fion, he blames, had he happened to ob- 
ferve that Mr. Davies in his notes on the 
former of thefe t wopaffages quotes the lat- 
ter jiift as Mr. Warburton does, only he 
has indeed, as is ufual,marked theomifli- 
on by a fmall dafli, but that might eaflly 
be overlooked in the hurry of tranfcri- 
bing. 

In another very remarkable paflage of 
the Divine legation, * Mr. W. " afleits 
" that the molt intelligent of the ancienB 
" regarded wliat Plato faid of a future 
** ftate of rewards and pimilhments, as 
*' faid in the exoteric way to the people, 
" and not believed by himfelf." It has 
been already fiiown that if this be fo, 
Mr. W. muft except Cicero out of the 
number of the moft intelligent of tlie an- 



Kk 
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Seft. 12. cient3. ,To what is already faid with re- 
^^^^'^^ gard to Cicero's doftrine on this head,let 
it be added, that he is direftly fpeaking of 
a future ftate of feparate, diftinft and pe- 
culiar exiftence^as is plain from the whole 
of the dcfcription he gives of it, through 
the four chapters preceeding the paflages 
quoted. * 

I imagine mod partof Mr.Warburton's 
readers at ±efiril fight of this paifage find 
their curiofity a good dealraifed to know, 
whom Mr.W.has chofen to make up this 
chorus of intelligent ancients. Well, how 
many are of them,— ^three — a fcrimp e- 
nough reprefentative of ancient wifdom! 
But no doubt they are of the higheft dig- 
nity and character in philofophy,and that 
will makeamends forthefinalliiefsof their 
number. Why truly the men are well e- 
no\igh,ChrjiJippuj, Strabo, CelJits—WeU e- 
iiough indeed, but was there no packing 
in this choice? — ^None at leaft if we may 
gueis by the iflue — How don't they give 
full and complete teftimony for themfelves 
and the refl:— Not quite fo much as that— 
For themfelves then at Jeaft moft amply— 
no doubt one would expe^ fo. Say tlwn, 

• See Tufid. Dijpm. Hi. I. c. i8, ip, ao, ai. 

what 
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what is the verdift of this jury upon Pla- Sc£l. 12. 
TO? Let us confider it and fee. And let us ^■^'V'O 
begin with Chrysippus: what does he 
lay? Firfthear what Mr. W. fays for him, 
" * The famous Stoick Chrysippus (fays 
" he) when he blames Plato as not 
" rightly deterring men from injuftice by 
" frightful ftories of future puniihments, 
" takes it for granted that Plato himfelf 
" gave no credit to them :"How does Mr. 
W.know that Plato himfelf gave no cre- 
dit to them? He took that for granted: 
thus, " for (continues he) he turns his 
*' re|)rehenfion not againft that philofo- 
" pher's wrong belief,but his wrong judg- 
** ment, in imagining fuch childifli terrors 
" could be ufeful to the caufe of virtue."- 
Is there then fuch a clofs connection be- 
tween right belief and wrong judgment, 
that the one neceflarily infers the other. 
If I think that a maa j udges wrong in ima- 
gining the do6lrine he teaches is ufeful, I 
am to take it for granted the man himfelf 
tioes not believe that dodrine. Wonder- 
fol argument ! Let us try it ad homitiem.— 
Mr. W. has judged wrong in imaginmg 
his attempt to demonflrate the Divine 

piv. Leg. p. 37;. M EJit, 

K k 2 Legation 
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Se£l. 12. Legation of Moses from the omiffion of 
'"■^''^^^^ the doftrine of a future ftate of rewards 
and punilhments, in the Jewifli difpen- 
lation, could be of fervice to the caufe 
of Chriftianity: therefore I am to take it 
for granted Mr. W. himfelf does not be- 
lieve the Divine I-«gationof Moses. Asto 
■what Chrysippus fays for himfelf, it wiU 
be evident to every one who underftands 
the language in which Pujtarch writes 
and attends to the fcope of the paflage *, 
that Chrysippus is fpeaking ofamoral di- 
ftribmioningeneral,andofpunilhmentin 
the prefent ftate, as much or rather more 
tlian in a future one; and aHerts agree- 
ably to the high notions of his fe6t,thatas 
virtue was to be loved and pradiied for 
its own fake only, and not from the hope 
of rewards or dread of punifhments either 
in this life or in another: he therefore 
blames Plato, only becauie he makes 
life of wrong motives to engage men to 
the practice of virtue; but there can no 
argument be drawn from thence, that ei- 
ther Plato, or Chrysippus himfelf did 
not believe a fiiturc ftate of rewards and 
punifliments. 

r P!»t. dc Rtfa;. Sttk. f. ipn, a. H. Sttfb. 

The 
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. Theife<:ai^djQt)e.of the inteUigent and- Scft. it. 
ents who i$,introduced by Mr. W. as gi- ^^'^^'"^ 
ving his teftimody that Plato did not be- 
lieve a fotnrc ftate, is * Strabo; but it is 
evident to every one who will be at the 
pains to read the + paflage in Strabo re- 
ferred to by Mr. W. compared with what 
goes befotE, that Strabo is fo far from 
plainly declaring himfelf of Mr. W's opi- 
nion concerning Plato, that he gives no 
opinion on the fubjeft : he only delivers 
Oneficritus's account of the Brachnian 
philofopbers, without adding one word to 
it, or reflection upon it. Oneficritus in- 
deed lays, that theIndianBrachnians,coin- 
pofed fables in the manner of Plato, con- 
cerning the immortality of the foul, and a 
future judgment, and other things of the 
iarnc nature^ But it cannot be concluded 
from this that even OneHcritus , was of o- 
pinion that Plato did not believe the im- 
mortality of the ibul: would any man of 
common difcenunent ever infer that be- 
caufe Plato wrote about a future Hate 
in a figurative and allegorical manner, he 
therefore did not believe there is a future 

• DLt. Leg. p. S7t. 

t Stra. Gag. Iji. XF. ftgt lo^c. GrM. tit. 

ftatc 
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Sea.12. ftateatall? Does Mr. W; kifer from St. 

''^''^^^ John's figurative dercriptioiis of the fu- 
ture happy ftate of the faints and martyrs, 
in the book of the Revdatlon, that he did 
not believe the reality of that fhite? 

Let us next enquire into Mr. Ws third 
teftimony fix>m among the andoits, that 
Plato was an unbdiever as to a future 
ftate. * " Cf^x(fays he) owns that all 
" Plato tells us erf" a future flate, and the 
" happy abodes of the virtuous is an alle- 
" gory." But where does Celfus fay, that 
all Plato tells us of a future fbiteis an alle- 
gory f I find no fuch paflage in Celfus, 
mentioned by Origen : I wifh Mr. W^ 
would produce his authority for this 
fbong afferuon : I find indeed a pafTage 
quoted from Celfus t lying near to that 
one quoted by Mr. Warburton which 
directly allerts that Plato believed the 
immortality of the foul. But granting that 
Celfus calls Plato's defcriptions rfthe fu- 
ture flate((Lwflo( or fables)we have already 
ob(erved, that it cannot be ai^ed from 
this, that he believed nothing concerning 

• Dir. Leg. p. j?;. 

t OngiH. oal.Cd/imi.f. 3J0, Ed. ^, UKKTat Si <tfla[V««» 
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it. If any one will take the trouble to read ScSt 1 2. 
thepaflagequotedfromCelfus^sitftands '"^"^''^ 
connefled with what is alio quoted &om 
him by Origan in the two preceeding pa- 
ges, and he will (bon be couvinced, that 
Celfus is ib far from affirming that Plato 
did not believe and teach a future flate, 
that he infinuates that the Chriftians had 
borrowed their notions of it from Plato *. 
Upon the whole we may fecurely con- 
clude that none of Mr. Warburton's tri- 
umvirate of intelligent ancients has ^ven 
the flighteit Intimation, that it was their 
opinion that Plato did not beUevc a future 
ftate: and if thefe are the only three autho- 
rities from among the intelligent anciente, 
which one fo extenfively acquainted with 
antiquity as Mr. Warburton can pretend 
to produce, we may henceforth look up- 
on it as an eftablifhed and acknowledged 
point, that there is no intelligent ancient 
who ever dreamed that Plato did not be- 
lieve the immortaUty of the foul. 



Sect. 
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Sea. 13. 
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Sect. XIH. 

Hcnv ^lato cities ajler Homer in his fi- 
miles^ 

I. TT has been juftly faid of HoMER,that 
X he excells all mankiad, in the num- 
ber, variety, and beauty ctf his compari- 
Ibns: natural objeds make fuch warm and 
lively impreffions on his imagination, he 
was at no lofs in painting them, and com- 
mimicating to others the fame noble ideas> 
he lumfelf conceived. As we are now go- 
ing to coniider, in what manner Plato 
has cojMcd after the Poet, in his fimiles, it 
may not be amifs, to obferve that we are 
not to expert an gxa6C refemblance be- 
tween them on this head; nay fo far as I" 
can obferve, there is not one comparifon 
in all the Iliad, direftly tra nfcribed by him. 
How then can the writings of the philofo- 
pher, and poet be compared in this view ? 
LoNGiNUs has ^ven the anfwer thus, 
" thofe who imitate the beft writers, feem 
" fired with then: fubiimefpirit. AsHo- 
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MER is the loadftcaie which attra^ Pla- Seft. 13. 
TO, it would appear, the touch has made ^•^'YV* 
a fl:ronger imprefflon upon his mind, than 
on that of any other imitator. 

Thus tho' our philoibpherhas nowhere 
in fo many words, borrowed an image 
from Homer, yet if we attentively confi- 
der his manrver and diflion, we will find, 
that a parallel may be often drawn be- 
twixt them in thb branch of writing.-— ^ 
The world indeed is at a great lofs, for 
want of that authpr, * whom Longinus 
mentions, as having coUe^ed thofe places, 
in wluch Pi-ATo J^d imitated the poet ; 
poffibly he was more fprtmiate in hisdii^ 
coveries of this kind, than I have been.— 
However I fliall venture forward, in this 
imtrodden path, and fuggeft fuch fimili- 
(udes as occur, in the lame loofe, uncon^ 
oe^ed method, as formerly.— — ^The ex*- 
amples (hall be taken chiefly from the 
book of /aw/, aad republics; to run over 
the whole of his works, with this view, 
would be like wandering in a wild para- 
dife, where the fancy is diftrafted, by an 
exuberant beauty and plenty, and one 

' * jinimmu, cap. i]. Le»pn. who hints, that he would have 
given fuch a colleSion, if thiiautborhad |)qi*.lfWlf (loneit. 

; '., LI knows 
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Seft. i;. knowrenotwhatflowers,orplant3tomake 
'-'^^^ choice of:— We fhaU firft of all conGder 
the images he makes ule of, to illulhate 
moral fubje^ and then examine hb de- 
fctiptions of the paflions. 
k^lS^* ^^' ^ *^^ beautiful paflage in Plato 
a ihip- *, where he compares the employment of 
& lawgiver to a carpenter m^ing a (hip, 
one would imagine he had in his eye Ho- 
mer's defcription of the Ihip built by U- 
lyfles in Calypfo's illand, " As a carpen- 
*' ter in framing the bottom of his veflel 
" makes a draught of the keel, according 
" to the form of the ihip; jufl Jo I feem 
" to go to work : for endeavouring to di- 
" ftinguifh the different forms of life ac- 
*' cordingtothetempersofthemind,and 
" as it were laying down it's keel, I am 
" ftridllyexaminingbywhat united ways 
" and methods we may beft conduft the 
" ihip through this voyage of life." Ho- 
" mer's verie nms thus, 
oojoK T/'s T fSaCpos v?70S rowaiT&cu ou^j.— 
Long and capacious as a fhip-^right forms 
Some barks broad bottomt to out-ride the 
Jiorms. 

0[>. V. jio. 

' la. rn. xy. /.j. boj; 

Again 
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Again Homer takes an image from the Scft. i %. 
ftaining of ivory, to reprefent to us the ^'^-^"''^'^ 
blood running down the thigh of Mene- 
laus; 

jinymph In Carta, or Maoaia bred 
Stains the pare tv'ry ivitb a lively red; 
With equal lujire various colours we. 
The pining luhitenefs^ and the Tynan dye. 

Iliad IV. 174. 

Virgil has borrowed this comparifon '"'?"^|^ 
almoft word for word; butasPtATohad 
no occafion to defcribe the wounds of a 
hero, he has diJcovered his great inventi- 
on, by adapting it to philofophy, and to 
theeducation of the youth. — ■" * Shall I 
" tell you, fays Socrates to Glaucus, how 
" thofe opinions, which the law in our e- 
" ducation inftills into us, are to be pre- 
" ferved, and to what I would compare 
" them? — pray do. — Don't you know, 
" Glaucus,that^frj-,whentheywantto 
" dye wool of a purple colour, carefully 
" choofe what they think is -whitejl, and 
" then prepare it, with no fraall pains and 
" care,foasitmayreceivethefinefl:glofs, 
" after this they ftain or dye it; by this 
" means the colours are fo engrained^that 

* K^ubl. IV. pag. A'9t *i'- 

L 1 3 « they 
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Seft. 13. « they become indeliHe: no tvater, no 
^•^^^"^^^ «* walhcs of any kind can eraze fuch ft 
" deep tinfturci— ^You alfo know, what 
" is the event, either as to this, or any o- 
" thcr colour, if all this art and prepara- 
" tionisnotufed;itfoon^i^/,anc]isgoo<] 

" for nothing! Imagine then to your- 

" felf, that, as far as we can, we are do- 
" ingfome fuch thing, whenchoofing our 
" governors, and training up the young 
" men in * mufical and g}'mnaftic arts; 
" belieTeme,weaimatnothingeUe,than 
*' that they ftiould in the heft way,bepre- 
" vailed on to receive, as it were, the d^ 
" of the law; fo that the opinions they era- 
" brace concerning its important leflbns, 
" maybe indelible; their natural difpoft- 
" tion and education is fo good, that 'tis 
" not in the jxiwer of the ftrongeft v/ajhes 
" to expunge that /fye ! Pleafure indeed 
" is more dangerous to it than all the nitre 
" and falls in the world. Fear, grief, > 
" pain, and defire, are the moft effeiftuEd 
" Jp^%^^ ■'" I ^^^^ '^•s to be one of the 
fineft fimilitudes I ever read ; the white- 
nefs of the wool expreffes innocency, and 
purity of heart ; the care in drCffing it, 

• S«, bMe, f.g. 174. 

pcunts 
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points but the pains a lawgiver is to take, Seft. 13. 
in choofing a fit difciple, and inftru^ng '-''Vv' 
him; laftly, the dying reprefefits, in the 
moll ele^nt manner, how deep a virtu- 
oui; education Unks into an ingeiiuouf^ 
mind and what a lafling impreffidn it 
makes. 

Here is another of thefe humble ccm,- ftfw> a 
parifons in Plato: he is describing to us 
the character of a/aije pbilofipher ; * and 
after obierving what methods Hbefiphijis 
take, to difcredit and affi'ont the true phi- 
losopher, he adds, " thus thofe who have 
" a genius fit for phikjopf^^ are driven 
" from her, and leave her deferted^ and 
'* forlorn: /he, an orphan abandoned by 
" all her friends, is now courted by the 
" unworthy and wicked, who abirfe and 
" diigraceher! Little wretches, who fin- 
" ding thisyJa J empty, and knowing it to 
" abound with noble, and illuftrious ti- 
" ties, gkdly jump into it, like a prifoaer 
" flying from the jail to the temple.---^ 
" How unfit muft±efe men be for enter- 
<* tainihgfuchadivinegueftlTherefeems 
" to be no difference betwixt them and 
" anuglyi^Azcu^/nifi^ bald, and deformed, 

" newly 
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Seft. 13. " newly come from the anvil: he runs 
^■''^"''^ " to the bath, puts oq clean new clothes, 
^ adorns tumfelf like a bridegroom, and 
" marries hb mailer's daughter, poor, and 
" forfaken by every body! how worth- 
" lefi and illegitimate muft their progeny 
" be?"— The novelty of this fimile makes 
it very entertaining, and it's juftnefe muft 

be obvious to every reader. • I am apt 

to beIieve,PLATO here alludes toHoMER's 
ddcription of the interview betwixt Vul- 
can and Thetis, the chief circumftances 
in both are very (iniilar; the lame archi- 
teft, bathed in Iweat, and covered with 
foot and fmoke, ventures not to approach 
the Goddefs, 'till once he had made hini- 
felf clean, after which,he fits down on the 
lame golden throne with her; 
then from his anvil the lame artiji rofiy 
Wide with dijlorted legs ehltque heroes, 

j4ndJliUs the belknvs; 

Then ivithafpungetthefiotyworkman drejl 
His brarwny arms ernhnnutt'd and hairy 

breafti 
With his huge /ceptre grae'd and red at- 
tire, — 
He reached the throne where pen/he The- 
tisfate 

There 
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7here placed bejide her, on the JhmingB^ 13. 

Ilud, XTiii. 49 J. 

Various are the places in Plato, where aomtoief- 
he draws his images from a (hepherd ga- ' 
theringand tending his flocks; two of thefe 
fimilitudes occur in the books of laws ; — 
Thus he fays, * " no flock nor any living 
" creature can be without a Jhepherdj 
" no boy without a pedagogue; no fer- 
** vant without a mafter: a boy is more 
*' untra6lable than any wild creature." 
And again + " You breed your youth 
" like a herd of colts pafturing together. 
" None of you drags your own fierce, 
" and high fpirited one, out of the flock, 
" fets your groom upon him, to break 
** and tame him, by managing and giving 
" him fuch difcipline as is fit for youth/' 
The iame kind of limile occurs frequent- 
ly in Homer, tho' applied to a di^rent 
objeifl ; he compares a Ihepherd gathmng 
his flocks to a Geneml ranging his army, 
^c. The laft-mentioned one of Plato, 
has a great afiinity to thofe lines of the Po- 
et, where he fays, " The herdfinan eafily 
" diftinguifliesiaad collects his own flock, 

* £«. ra. f^. e*B, 1 1^. a f»g, ^66. 

• " when 
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Seft.i3.« when tbey are n»c^ with Others in the 
V"*^ « plain;" 

Tii ^f (V (d-TrokuL Tvkale tuyuy oiTroXw 

ILIAB, a. 47f ■ 

, Our philolbpher alfo takes his images 
from birds and wild beaits in the ^me 
way as the poet does. Thus he feys, * 
•* The women may at leaft refolve to die 
" like birds fighting for their young a- 
" gainft the ftrongeft wild beafts, ^c. — 
The fame companion is in HoHER,wheFe 
Achilles i* characterized as prote«fHng the 
Greeks againft their enemies; 
■ j4s the hold bird her helplef I young attends 
From danger gnards tbemt and from want 
defettdsy &c. 

Ilud ix. ^f. 

The iimil^ in th^ Iliad, taken from li- 
ens, boars, and other wild beafts are al- 
moft innuiperable ; as Fj^ato has no bat- 
^e& or wounded foldiers to defcribe, fo h^ 
ha^ no n^ c^ introducing a lion rulhii^ 
on the fiockv and making a great Oaugliv 
ter among them: but it would appear, ho 
\m well, pleafed with this )m^ of imag&- 

• Ug. r^, >y, 914, 
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ry, when he lays hold on every opportu- Seft. 1 3. 
uity of applying it in the eafieft and mofl: '^''VV* 
natural way he c^n to the iubjedt he is up- 
on. Thus * where Plato is reprefen- 
ting the iervile adulation and bafe flattery 
ufed by the fophiib and orators towards 
the youth whom they feduced ; how hap- 
py is he in the following comparifon? . 
" Such as value themfelves on their Ikill 
" in underftanding the pleafures and re- 
" lentments of a multitude, and call this 
*' -wifdom, are like thofe who ftudy the 
" temper of ibme huge iviU heaji under 
" their care ; they endeavour to. know 
" what gives it plealure or pain, what 
" fooths or provokes it, what particular 
" founds pacify or irritate. lilbvinglear- 
" nedthis,theycalUtcraftorwifdom,and 
" reduce their rules into an art. Their 
" fole rule of judging is this, whatever the 
" bulky animal is pleafed with,is laid to 
" be^(W,whatoffend3it,isW; while all 
" the time what is neceffarily good, accor- 
" ding to its nature, is never once thought 
" ofbythefeabfurd teachers."-The apt- 
nefs of this comparifon to explain the wic- 
ked arts taken by corrupt teachers, or Ipea- 

• SsfM. VI. fi^. «j. 

M m kers, 
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Seit. 13. kers, is manifeft ; fuch a fimilitude greatly 
illufbates the fubjed, nor is there any re- 
finement neceffary to bring them to agree 

■with one another:' In how elegant a 

manner does he at once Ihew the prefe- 
rence of virtue to pleafure, by the follow- 
ing image * ? " the bull, the horfe, and o- 
" ther fuch animals own that they purfue 
" pleafure, as the Jirji good; the bulk of 
" mankind give credit to their report, as 
" diviners Jo to the birds ; and judge that 
" pleafures are moft conducive to a hap- 
" pylife;and are alfo of opinion, that the 
" lives of the brutal kind are more cre- 
*' dible witnefles, and more to be regar- 
" ded than the refponfes and divinations 
" oithe philo/ophicmu/e." — The meaning 
is plain, by gratifying our (enfual appe- 
tites we indulge our irrational part, we 
feed the beaft within us, and at beft pro- 
cure but an uncertain happinels. 

Again, as Homer boiTows his images 
from infefts, from a fwarm of bees, from 
■wafps defending their neft, 

•'•whtleivith unwearied "witigs^ 

7heyjirike the aj/ailants, and infix their 
Jiings. iLiAo xii. iji. 

* PtilelKj^.Sj, Tm.ll. Sirm, 

So 
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So Plato has very juftly brought in a Sc£l. r^ 
i/riwf^ndcomparedthataminal toanidle, ^^'^'"^ 
indolent feUow,\vho after fquandering his 
own (bbftance, does all the mifchief he 
can to others. — * " As in a hive of bees 
** a drone is deftruftive, fo fuch a man is a 

" peji to fociety. ^We know God has 

" made all our winged drones without 
" flings; but as to thefe walking drones, 
" fome of them indeed have none, while 
" others of them are armed with the fier- 
" ceft ftings."-A little afterwards he adds, 
" Such men on lofing their eftates, fit ar- 
" med with their fl:ings,fome of them op- 
" preiTed with debt, others loaded with 
" infamy, a third with both ; defirous of 
" changes, hating and combining againft 
" thofe who now enjoy their fortunes.'* 

By fuch comparifons as thefe the 

reader is both pleafcd and initrui^ed, and 
tlie truth reprcfeijted in an eafy, elegant 
manner. 

III. Homer has led the way to Plato simiiei 
in adorning his poetry fometimes with mateob?""' 
tender images taken from young plants ^'^ '• 
and trees, at other times with more violent 
ones borrowed from ftorms and tempefts. 

• StfM. VIU. ftig. SSh »»^ !!!■ 

M m 2 — I 
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SeSt 13. — Ifcarceremembcrafofterimage, ina- 

^^'^ ny part of Plato, than that, where toen- 

force the neceffity of avirtuous education, 

lie (hews how natural it is for the mind 

t6 receive any kind of impreflion in it's 

youngcft years. ^ This he illuftrates by 

from, laying, * " the firft buddings of any plant 
•■ "' " iprouting forth beautifully, according 
" to the virtue of it's kind, prove moftef- 
" fedhial and bell attain a juft maturity ; 
" thisholdsnotonlyinplant3,butiutame 
" and wild animals, and in men too." — 
The fame fentiment occurs in the Repu- 
blics, t where he is obferving how the beft 
and nobleft minds, when ill dilcipUned, 
become confummately vicious; " In like 
" manner, lays he, every animal, every 
** feed or plant which grows out of the 
" earth,ifit gets not it's due nourifhment, 
" fealbn, and foil, the more vigorous it is 

" Lig. VI. pag. ytf. t Kfp*'- ^I- p^ 49I- 

If the itadei tut any cuiiolilj 10 fee how Plato imintcd other 
poels ai MTcIl as Homek, he nay compare thii and what Plato 
Tayi OD the fame fubjeCl, (in pag. ffif . Kepubl. VIH.) with tbde 
lion, in ibe Sufflica of Euripidet (lin. 34s) vhoe Ik tdli lU, 
" there are two divifiocs, or partiei, among the people; thetieh, 
" -who are often ufelels to the State, and are ilwayt defiling moie- 
" The poor, deftinileofbRad,infolect,npactout, and full of en- 
" yy ; and being cajoled bj the flattering fpceches of tbelt wicked 
" leaden, tiij dart titir f^ifii! fiugt into tie rick." aV TVf tX"' 
rSf,K»Tf' £tf liffH' KCtJtK. 

" in 
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" in it's nature, the more will it want, in Se^. 1 j. 

" that cafe, of it's proper qualities." Vy'VNJ 

The poet likewife compares a beautiful 
youth to an Olive-tree, 
As the young Olivet in fame Sihan/cene, 
Crown J by frejh fountains with eternal 
green, &c. ihab i*a. $t. 

And as thefe verfes in the original are &id 
to have been the favourite ones of Pytha- 
goras; iufomuch, that he let them to the 
harp, lb here Plato, when ufing an image 
of the fame nature with thb in the Iliad, 
imitates as much as poflible it's exquifite 
foftnefs and beauty; Trovroi yaj In ipurS, >} 
fffwVw /SXatpjjXoXws o^fiijOefffttj^f.— Who 
is not lenfible of the fmoothflowofthe 
words in this period ?-Again our philofo- 
pher has perceived, in how perfuafive a 
manner truth is conveyed to the mind, 
when an argument is derived from the ob* 

jefts of nature; thus to Ihewhowne- 

ceflary a good and well eftabliflied polity 
is,tothefupportoftruephilofophy,helays, 
*" asaforeignyec-ilbwninaftrangecoun- 
" try degenerates into the kind, that the 
" foil, in which it now grows, produces, 
" fophilofophy, if planted in a bad policy 

lofes 
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Sea.13." lofei its proper power: but if in the ^r/2 
*-''VV « Commonwealth, as it is beft itfelf, it 

** will then appear to be trufy divine !" — 

Daily experience confinns the juftnds of 

thisfimile. 
fitnabttD- Agamemnon, when weeping, is com- 
■" ' pared by H o m e r to a fountain which 

pours forth it's foft-trickling flxeamSj 

Plato, by applying die iame image to a 
poet, has found the way to copy after i^s 
flowing fweetnels, * " When a poet is fea- 
" ted on the tripod of the Muses he is no 
** longermadcrofhimlelfjbutlikeafoun- 
" tain which inamediatelypoursoutwhat- 

( " ever flows into it." Inthelliad,the 

numbers run in a now,moumfuI ftrain;in 
PLATo,they have a confiderable Velocity, 
the better to reprefcnt the quicknefs of a- 
poet's invention, <^ov It xf)j«i t«, to i-7ti- 

Aaoamte OuT philofophcf conftautly recom- 

«rf wiDdi mends a good education, and for this rea- 

Ibn prohibits the poets from imitating 

bad manners or any thing illiberal, mean 

and indecent; " By this means, t fays he, 

• Lq. IF. f^. 71J. X^M, m. /nf. 401. 

" our 
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" our youthjliving as it were, in a whole- Seft. 13- 
" fom foil, will be improved by the no- ^■>^v^-' 
" ble leflbns they every where receive : 
" and which, as a kindly, healthful gale 
" blowingfromatemperateclimate,gent- 
" iy form them from their infancy to a 
" conformity, fyraphony, and friendfliip 
" with right reafon." — The words in this 
fentence acareo ojjox (psffiscra. ol-ko yarj^air 
Tn-nm vyletcLy, are as poetical and fweet 
as thofe of Homer in his defcription of 
Elyfjum, — (fee the original.) 
But from the breezy deef,, the blejl inhale 
*t he fragrant murmurs of the ■weftern gale. 

Opts. iv. 774. 

and the fentiment is the fame in both wri- 
ters. 

In how fublime a manner does PLATd from a 
defcribe the conduit of the/ra; true phi- 
lofophers, who ratherthan ftruggle in vain 
with thefoUy and wickednefs of mankind, 
choofe toretire from the world.* "Thofe 
" who have experienced the fweets of 
" philofophy, and tailed how happy a 
" pofleflionlheisondifcoveringthemad- 
" neis of the many, and that a jufi man, 
" likeonefellingamongwildbeafts,muft 

• ttfM. Vh M- «*■ 

« either 
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Soft. 13. " either, tho' a^uift his will, a£i unjuA- 

^■''^''^ " Iy» or become a prey to thofe lavages, 

" and be u&lels to bimtel^ to his friends, 

" to the poblic: ^The philolbpher, I 

" fiiy, reflfifting on all this, enjoys hitn- 
" felf in quiet, and minds only his own 
" a&irs ios if ixewere in a tempejiuoushur- 
*' ricatte, the -wind and ftorm ivbirlhg the 
" duft around, he takes Ihelter within his 
" own walls, and beholding others to0ed 
** about in the w^ves of iniquity, he is 
" glad, if by any means he can pais his 
" life here free from injuftice and impi- 
" ous deeds, and at laflpibuily and chear- 
" fiJly make his exit, full of pleafant 

« hopes." ^The whole of this paflage 

is exquifitely beauuful ; whoever knows 
the original, will eafily perceive thatPLA- 
To has varied his numbers according to 
the nature of the fubjcft. In the end of the 
fentence, they are foft,and move gently:in 
the middle of it (and this is what I would 
chiefly obferve) where he takes his image 
from a ftorm or whirlwind, they have all 
the daring boldnds of the Iliad. Thefe 
words, o/oc sy •^etfjjSyt xwio^v xj ^c^Xtk, oxo 

Trnufxaroi (pi^ofiiyv ; may b^r a para- 

lel with the defcription of a whirlwind in 
Homer, 
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HoMERj and his clouds crfduft which are Seft. 13, 
born up to heaven; v,^^W 

x.xiifMt-Tos 1^ dye^m St^fftfejs ,oei'W/;tf»wo ■ 
iu*pv..Bsr. 

The lafl example I ihall take notice (^fromnmei^ 
IS that celebrated paflage, * Tyhere Plato 
ihcws how the ftudies of the mind are to 
be united totheexercifesofthe body, or 
in the language of our philtifopher, how 
mufical and gymnaftick cxercifes are to 
be tempered together. — The difadvanta- 
ges of applying folely to philofophyand 
contemplation are thus beautifully repre-^ 
iented: " Whenoneisconftantlyraviftied 
." with raufic, and allows foft, charming, 
" or mournful melodies to be poured thro' 
'' his ears,as thro' a funnel,into his mind, 
** and fpends his whole time in hearing 
" delicious warbling tunes; fuch a perfon 
" if he is any way generops or manly in. 
*' his temper, like iron made pliable, he 
" becomes foft.and courteous from being 
" rough and untradable ; but ,when he 
" gives himfelf entirely up to this way of 
'* life, and is fbothed by it without any 
.•' intermiffion, bydegrees:heis,asitwere, 
« -pelted 4^wnj till he has wholly diffol' 

» fliyrfA B7. ^- 4"' 

N n " ve4 
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ScAij. " ved and diffijxited all his magnanimity, 
" broke the^riag'of his fouI,and enerva- 
" ted all its force."— The contraryway of 
life is thus defcribed. — " If one is wholly 
*' takenupingymna{tickexercires,minds 
" nothingbuthisbody,andindulgesbim.- 
" felfinvoluptuoufnefs and high feeding; 
" at firft he is full of courage and great 
" fpirits, and mightier than himfelf; but 
" on his applying to nothing elfe, never 
*'' converfing with the muses, nor tailing 
" any difcipHne, nor acquiring any ratio- 
" nai improvement, or any of the poUte 
** arts, the' he has a defire of knowledge 
" in his foul, yet it foon grows weak, lan- 
" guidand&int; his/a/?f notbeingawa- 
" kened, refined, or polifhed. By this 
** means, his aifetftions are alienated from 
" reafon,andfromtheMufes;hebecomes 
** deaf to all reafonable perfuafions ; is 
" hurried on like a wild beaft in all his ac- 
" tions, by his favagenefe and fiercenets ; , 
" and dwells with ignorance and barba- 
" rity,difronancyanddifcord!" — This is 
the pifture of both ways of life, and amoft 
lively one it is; not to run out into gene- 
ral encomiums, which are never of any 
ufe, I would obferve, that if Plato may 
be 
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be laid, m any place of his works, to co- Se^. 13. 
py after Homer's manner, it feems evi- '-''Vnj 
denCjhe has here taken his colouring from 
the noble defcription we have of the Si- 
rens fong in the Od^ ffey*. The befV in- 
terpreters agree that the poet, by that 
feble, points out the danger of being fe- , 
duced by pleafure ; therefore Ulyfles fcals, 
up the ears of his companions, and left 
he himfelf Ihould be charmed by the de- 
ftruftive fong, he is bound with chains to 
the mart of the fliip; on hearing the en- 
chanting found, he ftruggles to be free ; his 
foul b melted with their warbling ftrains ! 
-If the reader compare theGreek in Pla- 
to with that inHoMER, he will be more 
fenfible of the force of tins obfervation, 
and he will alfo find,tho' the words of the 
philofopher are not the fame with thofe 
in the OdyiTcy, yet they pleafe the ear as 
well, and that the whole fentence is high- 
ly poetical. 

Thefe are but a few of the fimiles that 

are to be found in Plato; nay they are 

not, by far, the one half which occur in his 

political works; I have only fee down f 

N n 2 fuch 

" Owm. xii. 40 a, Md iSi ipS. 

f Bccaufc Cbtne miy imajine ii to be * ptfot of Uttk conb. 
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ScSi. 15. fuchas had fomerefembiancelefsormore 
'^^'^^'^ with thefe in Homer: there is a vaft va- 
riety of others entirely of his own inven- 
tion, and in which he does not appear to 
have cdpifcci after the poet in the leaft. — • 
I Ihall again add, that as the fimiles we 
have mentioned are ofteri applied by the 
philofdpher to different ends and purpofes, 
and designed to illuftrate other kinds of 
truth thill thbfe which the poet has in 
TievVy ib the ttvo are only fo far to be com* 
pared together,a3 they are taken from the 
fame objet^s and exprefled in the fame 

beautiful and fublimediflion. .If any 

author either ancient or modern can be 
compared with Homer in the noblenefsj 
implicit j, ufefulhefe and variety of hisy?- 
miles, \t is PLAto! 

qucncc, lliat there Oiaiild be a rcfcmblance bctwljct Plato's imagn 
and MoMEK's. I have thttcfoie conliiKd mflxifto a few iaH»Dcea- 
Tho' b; Ihe by, the Tutijetl {ecim equally iatcrefling with Ihit of 
comparing Homes and Vcrcil'i (imilei. I dare fay, ihal fuch at 
■biok (bit and the fallowing fefliOQ a dry, unenlertaining ptccc of 
criticitm, and that the likcDcfs is not ilcoag, will Hill, ai bat been 
faid, have a reli^ for the quotatloM out of Plato. 
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s<ai4. 
Sect. XIV. 

'Plaids iefcrip'tons of the pajjionsy and bow 
he imitates Horner infome afthem. 



r 



I. ■_ ^^^ 

o( the paffionjf lihallielefta fewof raerinrt 
thefc paflages, where he paints anger* or ihe par- 
pride, fcar,love,the efieds ctfpleaftire and ' 
pain, of luxury, fenfuality, indolenc^and 
avarice, on the minti.j-^it will eafily ap- 
pear how highly poetic he is in all of them: 

1 (hall confine myfclf to the ikmo 

bool!^ which have hitherto been quoted, 

and take notice what refemblance there 

is betwixt him and Homer. 

. To begjn with anger; he reprcfenti it * « of wgetj 

*• as the moft unpleafant thing in the 

" world, tliat one of this temper feeds his 

" wrath with noxious fewel, and beco- 

" ming wild dwells with mordenefs,res- 

" ping the bitter fruits of his own indig- 

" nation." The words in the Greek eft- 

?r(7rX(i5 l^y^ xcixaif t^ictpdray^ have A 

ftrongUkeneft to this noted line, ■ 
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Seft.14. — funoiii fieya. <p^tidtt^vJ>Mne 

Biaci ch^fi^d his breaft that bmtdwitb 

W"^* Iuu> L lit. 

As dide odier ones in the &me (entenc^ 

convey the fame idea with ^On^c (txe (p/Xu'. 
x?^»in thelliad*f " Achilles ftil! raged,and 
Mack thoughts preyed upon his heart. 
ttgd^; In how lively a manner does he repre- 
fenta proud, haughty temper? * " One 
" who is intoxicated with power turns 
" afTuming and highly tyrannical ; when 
" thus mad and traofported, he hopes, 
" nay he attempts, not only to govern 
" mankind, but the Gods alfo!" How 
much is this laft in the fpirit of Agamem- 
non's chara^er of Achilles, 

cm. 
But that imperious, that unconquer^dfoul 
No laivs can limit, no re/peS controuU 
——and he the hrdofalt; 

lUAD i. 3BI. 

•Tttnwj When Plato is inftrufting his citizens 
bow they are to be proof againd terrors 
of every kind, he choofes to do it in a fi- 

t ItUP !• 4!i> * itfi^h XX.. ftg. S7i' ' 

gurative 
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gurative manner, * by " fuppofing fome Seft. 14. 
** God (hould give to men a cup of terror ^ '••^^V'^ 
" fo that the more any one inclined to 
" drink of it he fliould think himfelf the 
" moreunhappyateverydraught,andon 
" falling afleep and getting free of his po- 
" tionfliouldftillcometobethefameman 
" he was before." — ^The meaning is, one 
muft be habituated to dangers and terrors^ 
and frequently in his younger years ex- 
pofed to them, fo as to learn betimes to 
defpife them. — Itwould appear,thatour 
philofopher has his eye on the cup or 
potion given by Circe to UlyfTes ; only 
what the poet applies topleafure, he tranf 
fers to terror. In like manner in Pla- 
to it is iaid, " that after one has by fleep 
" digefted the fiimes of the liquor, he re- 
" covers his wonted magnanimity," /. e. 
he becomes inured to hardfliips by experi- 
ence. Not only is the moral the fame 

in both authors, dio' differently applied, 
but the language and fentiments agree in 

the main J Plato iays, ^oCs ^a/Lf axoK> 

—fSe'XH T(5 TTiVeffj-j^ ri Troftotros etTrctX- 
hvyivra.^ TcdXar exoyorfi rov aJrw ytyrt' 
<&«<. Homer exprefles ic thus, 

•iai*. J.Kf.tf47. ^ 
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— )^ £XT«F,— 

--5t( Tzmy raSi ^uiclk IBeX^fliK 

Oii>n>. X. jag. 

« Shem^xedthepodon;Idrank jt, 

" you are not, Ulyfles, intoxicated by 
" drinking this poifon, but remain firm 
" snddf the fame miod you was before." 
^^•^ I cannot but think that Plato has alfo 
taken the hint of his defcription of plea- 

fure and pain from Homer. He repre^ 

&nts them, as " two fountains that are 
" madetoflowbynaturcHewhodrinks 
** of their ftrearos»in fuchadegtee as he 
" ought,beeomes'happy; he who does fo 
" without knowledge leads a wretched 
" life."*-!^ this be compared with that 
jialfage in the; poet Where he defcribes the 
two urns of happinefi and mifery placed 
near the throne of Jupiter, and it will be 
found to hare a good deal of refemblancc ; 
iTwo urns Irf Jojte'shi^h thrmehave ever 

Thefource ofevHon^^ and me of good. 
From thence the cup of mortal man he fills., 
Bleftngs to thefey to thofe difiributes ills. 
" Uiii. I. «. sjtf. 

I wopld 
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I would only add, that Plato hasufed Seft. 14. 
the iame image in another place of his ^-'''v'vJ 
works, thePhilebus,* where he fays, " We 
" muft alfo as cup-bearers have our foun- 
" tains ftanding by us ; one may compare 
" that oipleajure to honey, that of -wif- 
" Aw, fober and without wine, to fome 
" pungent, wholefom water: thefe foim- 
" tains muft be carefully mixed."- — —In 
the fame way does the poet ipeak of Ju- 
piter, 

To moji he mingles both ; -'" ■■■ % 

Ibid. 661, 

11. I could give many other inftances 
in which Plato is poetic in his defcribing 
thefe paflions we have fpoke of as well as 
all the other dcfires of the mind ; but what 
hs& been obferved leems fufficient to fhe w, 
that he has fometimes had Homer dire^t- 
lyin his eye, adopted the poet's fentiments 
with a becoming freedom and boldnefs, 
and made them entirely his own. In other 
places, as was faid, 'tis more difficult to 

trace the Hkenefs betwixt them: and 

therefore in the quotations which follow, 
my coDJeftures are entirely fubmitted to 
the candid reader's betterjudgment; tliat 
;■ tm. £ tig, iu 

Oo there 
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Sefl:. 14. there is a true H^Ume fpirit of poetry in 
''■^'^''^ allofthem, will be obvious to any one of 
the leaft tafte; whether the painting and 
imagery has been borrowed from Homer 
is what I will not take upon me to afiirm, 
but it feems probable they have in part. 
oTdebMKhe- 111 how natural and fublime a manner 
''' does our philofbpher reprefent the gradu- 
al progrefe of vice in the mind of a youth 
led alliray by the degeneracy of the age; 
if he has got any good inftruftions from 
his f^her and other relation^he is dillrac- 
ted betwixt thefe and the bad counsels of 
his wicked companions. The modefty 
and ingenuity of his nature prompts him 
fometimes to Hften to his better part, to 
the diftates of reajoa; at other times, it^s 
precepts are quite forgotten ; one fet of 
paffions being extmded,another of a worle 
fort fucceed. — By this time, the paternal 
inftruftionsare defpifed, familiarities and 
acquaintance of a worfe kind, are cour- 
ted J thefe Healing in by degrees upon him, 
become a great multitude; * " at laft they 
" feize the citadel of the juvenile foul, per- 
" ceiving it empty of all valuable know- 
" ledge, true reafon and difcipline, the 

• Rtfitil. VUI.pal. jSo, 

« beft 
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" bcft watches and guardians over the Seft. 14. 

" underftanding of pious men! FaMe o- ^^''^^''^ 

" pinions and arrogant reafonings jump 

" into this feat, andtake pofleffion of it; 

" — He is now immerfed in pleafure, and 

" dwells with the Loiophag'i ! If any aid 

** is brought by his friends to the diftref- 

" fed, and better part of his mind, thele 

" haughty tyrannizing opinions Ihut the 

" gates of the royalfortrefs; refufe accefs 

** to the friendly admonitions and embaf- 

" fies of reverend old men, and are them- 

" felvesviftoriousintheconfli^! mode- 

" fty is called folly, temperance unman- 

*' linefs, moderation and frugality, rufti- 

" city and unpolitenefs,and all thefe good 

" qualities expelled with diigrace. — The 

" foul thus purged andevacuatedbythofe 

" unruly paiEons, is now initiated in their 

" deepeft myfteries! Infolence, anarchy, 

" luxury, impudence, and their train of 

" attendants, in fplendid robes and gar- 

" lands, are introduced, applauded, and 

" extolled! Pride is laid to be a piece 

" of fine education; Ucentioufnefs, liber- 
** ty; prodigality, magnificence; impu- 

" dence, bravery. By this means, a 

" youth, from being regular and tempe- 
O o 2 " rate, 
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Se^i4. " rate^becomesdUroluteandabandoned." 
''^'^^^^^ — ^How much is all this in the true ipirit 
and language of poetry ; the pafCons aren* 
»/mfl/tf(/andreprefentedasinafl:ion.Inthis 
paifage Plato has his eye, not only on 
that place * in the OdyflTeyjWhere the Lo. 
tophagi and the intoxicating power of the 
herb Z^/oj, which made one forget his 
country,and former friends, are delcribed; 
but he alfo feems to have borrowed part 
of his imagery from the poet's defcription 
of the riot and luxury of Penelope's fui- 
tors. — Telemachus carries the Queen to 
her royal feat» at fbme diftance from thofe 
revellers, that he might freely converfe 
with the Goddefs of wifdom;the tables are 
fpread, and the entertaimncnt prepared 
for the Queen, her fon and his gueft; the 
brutal crowd, elate with infolence and 
winetrufli in with voracious halle, and the 
young Prince can no longer freely enjoy 
the converfatioQ of his divine companion; 
Wifdom is nowfilenced, or at leaft con- 
fined to talk in whifpers. In Homer 'tis 
faid of the fuitor-train ; 

f-c^orro xara jtAjffptBj re ^i^ttvai ft' 

t irfd-OoTit. ix, ud|t)eiwietoiif»^ti4. 
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" That they fat upon thrones, had rich 
*' robesofpurpleandgoid,andwerelaw- 
" lefejinlbTent revellers." — ^pLAToin the 
fame poetical ftrain, iays of the pajionsy 
oCow, Xa^iTTDCLi fitra ■KoXXvyooS^ xara-yK- 

Ill, In another paflage, we have a de- ^^J^' 
fcriptionof the like nature with the fore- ^m'^- 
going,but varied in it's manner, and the 1- 
magery fome what different. He again fup- 
pofes a fon affilled by his father's good ad- 
vices, but hurried on by his companions 
to all kind of Ucentioufnels; thofe wicked 
ySrc^^r/ findingthey have no other way to 
gain the young man entirely over to their 
party, try to make him feel the charms of 
love; * " That great •winged drone, chief 
" over all the idle and various pleafures 
" which feed our lufts. The other defires 
" ^azz/w^aboutwithcrownsandfragrant 
" ointments, wine snd oil upon their 
" heads,andatroopofdiflblute pleafures* 
" their ijfual attendants, nourilh and aug- 

• BeiM. IX. «[. m, S74, m- 

" ment 
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Sc£t 14* " ment that paffion, and plant a Aing in 
^■'"^''^^ " the drone! This gaverHeJ) of the foul 
" hasmfl(/«f/j-fQrherlife-guard,andrages 
** fiercely ! If flie finds any modeft, be- 
" coming thoughts or opinions refiding 
" in it, fhe kills or banKhes them all, ex- 
" pells wildom, and introduces Ibange 

" foily. He now indulges in fealling 

" and luxury with his companions and 
** miftrefles,andfpendshisfortuneinrio- 
" ting and debauchery; new defires, nu- 
" merpus, ftrong and craving dailyipring 
" up. When all is fquandcred by ufury 
" and extravagance, thefe inteftine furira 
** roar and complain! Puftied on by the 
** fmarting ftings of his appetites, and e- 
" fpecially c^lave^ heading the reft as it's 
" attendants , he raves and is quite di- 
" ftraifted, and tries what he can extort 
" from others by force or fraud; his in- 
" ward pains and agonizing twitches will 
" not allow him to leave any method un- 
" effayed. — Having wafted his own pa- 
" trimony he imagines he has a good tide 
" to fall next upon that of his ^flrf«^j. If 
" they refufe it to him, he will not be a- 
" fiaidofperpetratingtheblackeftcrime! 
** To pleafe his new miftrels and unnecef- 
faty 
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" fary harlot,his beft friend,and oijly mo- Seft. 14. 
" ther will bedifcardedjandforthefake V/YNJ 
" of his graceful lover, whom he might 
** well have wanted, his old, wrinkled, 
" and natural father, his firft and earUeft 
" friend, will be beaten with ftripes, and 
" both of them made Haves to thefe comr 
" panions of his he introduces into the 

" femily. All is now uproar and a- 

" narchy within! Lev?, like an abfolute 
" monarch, leads him captive where flie ' 
" pleafcs ! She fofters her oWn crowd 
" of favourites, and opens the door to o- 
" ther unnatural paffiohs and foreign 
" manners; thefe ihe exalts, and g^ves a 
" full licence to them to do what they 

" pleafe. ^No crime, no impious aft is 

" leftunattempted!" 'There is an un- 

ufual majefty and greatnefe in thefe pafla- 
ges which I have abridged; the colou- 
ring is laid on boldly, and touched with 
great Ipirit. Plato's imagination, like 
Homer's, grows warmer as it proceeds in 
the defcription, and ftops not in its rapi- 
dity till it has finilhed the pidure with in- 
imitable life and beauty! Inthisplace,the 
paiSons are not only introduced as aBors^ 
as in the foregoing quotation! but their 
in- 
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Se£t M. innurd behaviour, is more ftiUy expreP- 
*^'*''*^^fed;there,Reafonwasdethroned,andthe 
gate opened to folly and vice: here, we fee 
how they tyrannize in thffjoui, and hear 
the tumultuous roarings of luft and mad- 
nels! There, pride, luxury, impudence, 
^. had but lately taken up th«r abode in 
die heart: here, they have built their nejl^ 
and hatched fuch a monlbous brood as 
tearitin piecesl-TheFeisalfoanexquillte 
beauty in that ^bie moral, which is con- 
veyed to us under one form of words ; not 
oijy does the prodigal bring himfelf and 
tm parents to ruin, bnt the vicious man* 
by indulging his defires, entertains his 
moft dangerous and unnatural enemies, 
and forlakes his beft and moft natural 
friends. 

The language, too, is juftly great in pro- 
portion to the fentiment, as will appear 
to the reader if he confult the original, too 
long to be here wholly inferted.-! cannot 
promile to point out a place in Homer 
diredly parallel to this ; if we look into 
thefe parts either in the Iliad, or the Odyf- 
fey, where the poet has occafion to de- 
fcribe love, or the dalliances of pleafure, 
we will £nd,at lcaft,a remote refemblance: 
Thus 
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^Thus, when Plato in painting the Scft. 14. 

power of love, writes in this poetic ftrain, '"'"'^"^ 
— OTttf ^ TTBoi CUUTOf /SojLiCatrof, x) cu oXXtw 
tTrSttfilau, ^ufMoLfxclray re yiyLWcu^ xj /:a6- 
ptjy, 3^ fKpavaVy )^ oicwc ■ ^Jf-c. — It calls to 
our mind that beautiful allegory in the 
Iliad, where Venus eflays all methods to 
reconcile Helen toParis j theGoddefs tells 
her, " that he lyes waiting for her with 
" odours round him fpread." 
xctXXer' re f/'XCwr, ^ ei^anriv-' 

lUAD Ui. 393. 

And at laft love prevails over all the mo- 
tives of honour, eaie and iafety ; one may 
alfo compare it with that celebrated paf- 
fage where Juno puts on all her charms to 
lay Jupiter afleep, 

and round her body pours 

Soft oil rfyragrapce, and amhrojialfieru/rs. 

What I hnaginp Platq has had chiefly in 
his view is the feaft prepared by Circe for 
UlyfTes, after he had drank her potion and 

fhewnhimfelffuperiortoit * There 

we have fieKltpoova. Qtvoy^yoweia. xilxeXXa, 
XItto IXaia, <^c. Golden flafkets, wines, 
oil and perfumes, beauuful nymphs, and 
fill the other furniture of a houfe of plear 

• DEnm. 1. 3J0— !-7o. 

P p (lirej 
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Se(5t 14. fure; the coniequence is, Ulyfles loies his 

'^-^"'^'^ reafon, and forgets his country fo far as to 

fpend a whole year in the embraces of an 

harlot ; It muft be evident, the moral 

both of the philofopher, and the poet, is 
tlie lame. — I would further obferve, that 
the di6:ion in the beginning of this fen-r 
tence m Plato, flows with a pecuUar 
fweetnefs; as the word /3oju€a<ra(, finely 
images the noiiy hurry and tumult of the 
diilerent paflions) murmuiing round the 
heart, like a fwarm of bees, fo, by it's be- 
ing placed at fome little diftance from ye- 
fiwcu, it forms a beauty of the tike nature, 
with thatalready*mentioned,both in He- 
rodotus and HoMER.PLAToUkewifevaT- 
ries his numbers at the end of the period j 
they are mpre daring and rapid, and fitly 
adapted to the fubjeft ; thus the words ^a- 
yldi $£ TrXufwiri) eTraxra, " extraragant or 
*' outragious madnels," clofe theJentence 
with a becoming grandeur, and are alfo 
entirely in the (pirit of Pindar, who in 
defcribing a violent winter-ftorm, calls it 

^e^Eg/OSOjuCgOSfTraXTOS* Pvtk. vi. m. 

To finifh my obfervations on this fine 
paflage, I make no doubt but that Pjlato, 

• Fid. tit, fug. 4!i 4>' 
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in this part of it, eTt^vtiUi /Soai' •Kvy.va.i, ^^^- '■'• 
^c. has taken the image from that bold ■^-''""'''^ 
line in Homer, where Ulyfles is in great 
wrath at the indecent excefles committed 
in his family; 
— xMcJiV, S'e 0; fV&jf uKaxret ' 
Kound his Jhuoln heart the murm'rousfurj 

rowls. OcTss. XI. 19. 

at leaft the metaphor Is the fame in both 
authors, tho' differently applied. 

IV, The reader will furely be pleafed ofa vicious 
with that paflage in Plato, which no lets ' "' 
a judge than Longinus points out as an 
inftance oithefubllme^ and mentions it to 
prove,that while his di<5lion " flows* like 
" a gentle fl:ream, it has alfo a great deal 
" of elevation and majefty." '^ — " Thofe 
"* perfons, feys he, who are uncxperien- 
" ced in virtue and wi(dom,and abandon 
" themfelves to intemperance, feafl:ing, 
" and gluttony, are carried down-wards, 
" from thence afcend again to what is 
" middle, f and wander there during their 
P p a " whole 

* Caf. 13. La^ia. f Rc^. IX. pag. ;B£. 

f To underibnd this fully, we mull call our eye a little back- 
■mti on page 584, Remjbl. ix. wbcic SOCKATES hys to Gbii- 
cut, " You know there is in Nature !u<;h a thing as highcft, mid- 

" dk,a[iiliowGll?— Ido- Is it noltwtutalfoione, whcnhe 

"ii 
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Seft. 1 4. " whole lives : — but they never pais that 
^"^'^^ " point,norfeethe/nffheight,nor mount 
" up to it, nor are they in reality filled 
" with the knowledge of * what /rfl^aW 
" only exijist nor tafte pure and conftant 
" pleafure. Like the brutes,alway8look- 
" ing downwards, they ftoop with their 
" eyes fixed on the earth and their own 
" tables; where they graze, filling their 
" bellies,andgratifyingtheirvenerealap- 
" petites; to obtain a full enjoyment of 
" thefe, they are armed with iron, horns 
" and hoofs, with which they kick and 
*' pu(h, deftroying one another through 
" their infatiablc luft ; they neither feed 

« iibrtnigbtfnHnwhatitlawefttotbeinU&itoiiittEJoclieitcat- 
" Tied to what \i i^tifi? fludlDg ia tbe middle ud conCdcrins 
" from -wbence be wu ttaafported, u»d sot fedog tbe trnt hd^i^ 

" he beliere* he ii airivcd at it? He doei, But if he ii 

« canicd higher, he mil both tbiok beii lb,uid diioktrutj' too^ 

u Now doe* not hit error proceed fram thli, that be has do 

" experience of what it trulj highell, kiweft, aod middle? 

•' Suwly." All thii ii applied by Plato to illultrale die &Jfe 

opinionj which mankind have of the objefti of pleafute and pain, 
and to point oirt Iheit miflakea notion) of happiseli and mifcty.— 
• Thofc who are acquainted with Plato know that by fuch lan- 
guage heOicansthe M«-*/y4frihit«ofcheDinT. Goodneff, Ve- 
ndty, 6t. dwell eltntially in him ; The itnprelEoni of tbefe qua- 
lltiei on tbe tnindi of hii creatuiei aic only imngtt of the Divine 
Attributei. Here we have only a flint and diftant view of Good- 
nefi, Juflice, fri. "When the good man ii admitted hereafter into 
the preTcnce of God, he will fa all thcfe in the abftiaS, and know 

Iheit real nature. See here, ^. 14I1 sjo S- •"^ jPt^aWj 

Eweni f I. inpu. 

" their 
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** thdrful^kntialpart,nortake/raffoUdSe£l:. 14. 

" food!" It feems probable, that Pla-*"'""'^ 

To herehashistfaoughtsonthedefcriptioti 
^vea us by Homer of Circe's palace, and 
her transforming men into fwine and o- 
ther kind of wild beafh; 

There mountain-woiveSt and briMed lions 
roam, 

(By magic tarn' d) familiar to the dome. 

ODtn. X. 343. 

The poet indeed paints his beafls tame 
and fewning, whereas Plato (and pro- 
bably Virgil in imitation of him) drav^ 
them fierce and unruly lavages. — As the 
moral in both is the fame, namely that len- 
luality degrades men into brutes, fb Pla- 
to's di^on has fome flmiUtude with that 
in theOdyfley ; — ^he fe^ ^ xtxu^orei eii 
•yriy, ^wnorrou. •yorra.l^fiivotf at^moTi kSool- 
ct x) 07rA.{ws, ^c. Homer's words are 
— Auxw xocLTtoavuyjii'n^e Xsorrsiy 
"oTcL cui$ ycifieutvyaSei <uh 'i^ww — 

Odtm. z. 11^ 043- 

" The wolves and the lions had large 

" paws, and eat like fivine groveling 

** on the ground." 

I fliall conclude thefe quotations with 

that beautiful contra/i, our philolbpher 

makes 
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ScA. <4- makes betwixt a voluptuous and a TirtU" 
oos courfe of life. * " The vehement and 
" unruly paflions are produced, fays he, 
" when the rommoffi/fAr^ part of the foul is 
" laid t aJUcpt and the brutel and unrea* 
" fonable part being over^fed and pam- 
" pered, exalts, {hakes off its (lumbers, 
" and failles forth, wanting to indulge its 
** appetites! When thus let loofc, and de- 
" liveredfromthereftraintsoflhameand 
" prudence, there is nothing it dares not 
" do ; it will make an attack on the cha- 
" ftity of its mother, or upon any man, 
** God, or beaft! Murders, gluttony, all 
" afls of raadnefs, and impudence are per- 

ofaviita- " petrated by it. Whereas, when one 

*" ' " living foberly and wifely, keeps his rati- 
" onal part awake, feafts it with true rea- 
" fonings and contemplations, maintains 
" an intimate acquaintance with his own 
" heart; neither ftarves nor latiatcshisfen- 
" fitivepart; fo that it refts, and difl:urbs 
" not nor confounds the better part, by its 

• MtfM. IX. t*t- m- 

t In the Original, Vut-ta (kyt, <■ Tborc paOknit are produced 
" xafittf ;" and ufa diat word ooce or twice, when I hate over- 
looked it; but hii mcaiiing ii pliinljai I have c^ireSd it; If 
one Uji hii defires and appetites ajlttf, then he livet and afit con- 
Sfluitl/, buc if hi) Reilbii ii Ud 4Znp, he U gitfdBd ti7 tw rule. 

" joys 
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** joys and forrows jbut allows that better Sc£l. 14. 

" part by itfelf, and wholly pure, to view ^-^'^^'^ 

" and reach after the objefts of it's know- 

" ledge, whether pafl:,preient, or future; 

" calms his paflionate part, and filences 

" all it's angry, furious agitations. When, 

" I fay, he has thus-compofed thefe two, 

" he preferves the former, in which wif- 

*' dom refides vigilant and adtive, and fo 

" takes his repofe, then raethinks, in fuch 

" a difpofition of mind, he will embrace 

" truth;no falfevifionsordeludingdreams 

*' will appear to him!" The beauty 

of this paflage is fo flrikmg, that I Ihall 
p^r Qo comment upon it. 



Sect. 
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Sect. XV. 

^bilojbphyf as it makes us acquainted ivith 
thefprittgs of human aS/os, is ufeful to an 
Orator. Demosthenes 7?aJiW Pla- 
to carefully. — His Jlyle.-—AJhort de-^ 
fence o/'Isocrates. 

WE rtiall next confider how Plato 
in his turn, has been ufeJFul as a 
Homer to other writers; how thofe of the 
higheft genius liave imitated, and in feme 
meafure formed upon him their ftyle and 
fentiments. 

To begin with Demosthenes.— Before 

we proceed toa comparifonof Plato and 

him. 
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httQiit will he proper to pr^mife what has Soft. 1 s. 
been already juftly obferved by Cicero, ^^^iQ^f 
that there is a eoniiderabde difierence be» p^'^^'^^J;.'' 
tween the ftjfie of a philcrfbpher, and an wr; 
orator. Theoneaddrcfleahiinfelftothofe 
whofc pafliona and defires he intends to 
compofe and moderate j he applies him- 
felf to rcaftm, aad difeiourfes in a calm,fe- 
date manner» with a view chiefly to in- 
ftruift; the other dire6lly attacks the paP- 
fions, and aidfiavoura in a vioieni and 
forcible way,to gain them over to his fide. 
* Hence, the philofophic diftion, the* ca- 
pable of receiving vfliious ornaments, has 
nothing of the) weight, the ftrength and 
rapidity requiflte to a popular reader:^-^ 
Therefore omi Grecian orator in adop- ■. 
ting thedangtaK and fentiments of the 
phjloibpher, hataken great care to give 
them all that Srce and vehemence, fire 
and grandeur, which was fuitable to his 
own genius, and the pafilons he meant to 
raifc in his hearers. 
We have the exprefa opinion of the 

* Qua^iam nim il flih/o^i jaUam entti btvti jmt, lamtt he- 

nun nalia, sffw MTVOt, iqie etuicoi traleiUt, « fimjis tt^l ; 

twlb >j} CMUB, troHi fUkfiftmim a luattalili! ; mbil irnlnia iahtl> 

■tU iflvubat, dU itm, miUa^Me, mini ajhlia« ; a/lii,iitt<f»iiila, 
wp'uctm^ti^uiiiuiaiititi • -Ciokiio, OiaWr. cap. if. 

Q^q fame 
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Se£t 1 J. fame great judge, that philofiphy is highly 
^■-'"^''"^ ufeful to oratory. The Roman owns the 
great obligatioHs he lay under to Plato; 
* " that he had formed his elocution,foch, 
*' as it was, on precepts drawn not from 
" themechaniralwork-houfesoftherhe- 
" toricians, but from the academic walks ; 
" in thofe fair retreats men were exerci- 
" fed in all the various graces and oma- 
" ments of language, after the models laid 
" down andufed by Plato ; let us there- 
" fore lay it down as a fundamental rule, 
" that no man can ever be a complete o- 
" rator, without the help of philofophy." 
We have already obferved from Pla- 
to the reafon why the true ends of clo- 
quencearefo much promoted by philofo- 
phy ; by this fcience we are enabled, ex- 
actly to definethedifferent^fc/Wand qua- 
lities of each objeft, and divide it into it's 

* Fatnr, mi tralarim, ji naJiJim, ad tliam qiaaaijuc fim, ma ex 
rbrlimm egkiini, fa! tx eLaJnBut fpa'as, eilitijfe ; iSa aiaifial curri- 
iu!a amkip^coiiB Titriimimqiu firmemm, it yniiut Flalsroi frimuTn im- 

prijfa fiiBt vifli^U ; itmms nimiiciiiii et quafi filva dietnM daBa eb 

lIBt tfi. — Pofitun/it igihir ia prims, Jiae fbilifofbu tan p^t effici 

qaem quaerimui ejo^niefli. &c. -Ontor- cap- 3i ^. 

QuiNTCLiAN, after declating of what grcac ufe philofophj is to 
eloquence and quoliDg tticfe words of Cicero, to conlinii his own 
opioioD iiys, " nequt Ji tiata, in Tu!li«, Uffknin ftdiftt lirrtas, Ji 
■ ■■ v^tniimfiBm, tosfifu fori, ma i^M rmm mttriufiii&iit term. 
" lufa." loltii. lib. xii. cap. a, 

proper 
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proper/ar/j ; to judge what is true, what Seft. i r. 
falfe, what repugnant to the defign we ^-^"^^'^ 
have in view; to difcern the moft remote 
confequences, and to diftinguilh the clear 
from the ambiguous; this knowledge of 
thenaturcofthin^jjoihedwithacorapre- 
henlive view of human life, and the man- 
ners and cuftoms of men, fupplies the 
fpeaker with all the funds of elcquence.- 
Now to teach all this is the proper bufi- 
nefs of philofophy. 

II. As Cicero with pleafure lifts him- DemoAhe- 
felf among the number of Plato's dif- piawtaie- 
ciples,we have alfo his authority that De- " ^ ' 
MosTHENEswasaconftant, careful hear- 
er of Pt-ATO. " Who is fo copious in 

" his diflion as Plato? The philofo- 
" phers fay, that if Jove had fpoke in 
" Greek, he would fpeak as Plato did; 
" 'tis laid of Demosthenes, that he not 
" only read Plato with care, but alfo 
" heard him, as appears from the man- 
** ner and grandeur of his diftion; and 
" Demosthenes fays fo of himfelf in one 

" of * his epiftlca.' Hence Cicero 

Qji 2 more 

' jii£vijji Flalimcni, DenKJlhiiKi d'ldlnr ; £c'd tliam is ^uiam efi- 

JUhtxdefcft; BnitusJ jl--- — —This is oot the only place 

trtiax Ckixo loaaioaiihu Efijllt, in the 0Ri-n>it(Sc3. 4.)aftcT 
obrerviDg 
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SeA IS. more than dnce declares, that D emos- 
^^^"^^"^ THEMES by ftodying the Platonic phiJofo- 
pUy JiaJ acquifed the groat art of raifing 
the paJliohS) and that vonfummate pru- 
dence and knowledge which he had of the 
human heart: by this ^e wa§ able to im 

obfcrviDg rhim the Piiftfrw of Plito, rtiot pEllici.tt'irttinwkilj- 
ftMcd for hit ibilitJFS ia tloqutticc to (he leRsM of AH«XAealui, 
He adds, Qae3i3;mii Dzmosthkne tiijiirnari fultjl , njiii a epijiolis 
iiJtUip Sett, Jiomi frtqaeiB fiirril Pt^-rtittB atiilat.-- — '-"-Ami in 
Uh. I. ieOrtlen, SeS. lo. he lays, Stmmai* vim Jicmii DiMx- 
THEHSS tatiiil five iUe iu iifenu fmluifet, five iilquoA condaret, Pla- 

TON1I flaliiijai dwfifw/i fiijjtt. QuiilnLUM lltb bft, (J^I[1. 

JJi. XII. tip. *■) AHAXacqtAC pi^Jid caifiBt Pirickm aailiartm 
fuifje ; tt DFMOtTHENEH prociprm emmiOH Cracciat Wufonmi, 3t£ffi 
epmn tuTOMi. — ■— LuciAK ia hit GjkMlni oft OUiMtliunit 
bean wiiae& to the Oiine fait ; he tclli us, " Demosthenis viS 
" rellrained by his love of philofophy from indulging in vires, 
•• aod led by it \o tbe Tchiibli of ?i.yte,, AkATO^M, -MA TRvo. 

« mBAiTES." S( a»nitTtyiy ter'i n).aTair(i;3-u^ctf • , 

ta Iborl, it U the uniform opinion ol aniiquiiy, that btMasniE- 

BES wu the difciplt of PlaW; ^-Tbrt i^iiftte *1iich CitEia 

nCers to, fceiBs noi bow eitant. We h^ve Indcct] prefeTvcd 

lb lis an cpiltle of Demosthenes to HikAiLtoboitUS, tomplaiDing 
fimir <tf Itic bad ulige & friend of hii own was liln M tottt 
from him. — DEHosTHmEs writes, " that he had always ei)eem- 
•■ ed HEnActEADOitOl, not only on account of his good thatafler 
<< in thewoiU, butalfoini pecuUtr manner fbthis<nMlittDa,aM 
?' learning he had gol in Plato') fcliool; which teachcjode truly lo 
" def^ifeaHfbtdldnc&andchicanet'y.an^in-ever^thingtoparfiie 
'' thefecncalineiohly which are coBfiltent with the bigheftgooi- 
" nc(i a nd virtue ! By eS the Cois, Ithinltit impious in a difciplc 
" tStLKto, nOtiodeteftfalfliaodaAdptaditeuBivErfal bbncvo- 
V leneel — TK(Sei«f a^iii^ etTri rnt IlAotruniC harpi' 
€«f' — riif,/** TBf ^fKc, ra fttra^iyTi, fi^vy^i «>J.fuJerf, . 
^ Wf'ci avatrat cfyafia stvOf, bjc emat Myu^o/.^— Here we 
mvet ]put oflbe l>eniolibeEicfiTc; BBd'thiipaSbfe fhettrtclelir- 
]f how much the wtiter admired, and ho* Wtll he nnderSood ^ 
nuia iBieiit of FlaTo'c phUoToph}'.— '•— 

■^ finuate 
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finuatc htmfeif into th« hearts of judges Sc&. ij. 
and people, turn them as he pleafed, and ^-^VnJ 
by the irrefiftible torrrait ofhisdoquence 
carry all before him, triumphing over e- 
very argumait his moft bitter enemies 
could contrive. 

III. Thofe who are acquaiiMed with 
the Grecian and Roman orators will eafi- 
ly perceive how they adapt themfelves to 
the different kinds of hearers, as well as to 
the nature of their fubjeift. — When plea- 
ding before a popular audience, they ufe 
fuch thoughts as are moft eafy, natural, 
andlimplcjavoidingtoogreat refinements 
of language, of ornaments, or wit, which 
they are imacquainced with.— -On the o- 
ther hand, when their audience are men 
bf karntug and judgment, the higheft e- 
legance and pomp of di6tion , the moft 
beautiful figures, an infmuating addrefs, 
and all the graces of fine adlion and deli- 
very, are djfplayed; refined reafoning, e- 
laboratearguments,novelties of language 
uiiuTual ima^s, towering flights of ima- 
gination, or fallies of wit, which had been 
diftaftefid to a po^kr audience, are li- 
itenedio, withpleafwe, by aniutelligent 
and polite aflembly :- — But the moft diffi- 
cult 
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ScA- > s- cult tafk of all, is to [deaie an audience of 
^•^'^'^^ a mixed fort, where both the vulgar and 
thole of politer tafte, are prefent. This 
great fecret of inferting into an oration 
thofe various beauties and charms, which 
engage the attention, work upon the paf- 
fions, raife the admiration and aflouiOi- 
ment of people of all ranks and ages, is 
chiefly to be difcovered by converfing 
with Cicero and Demosthenes; and the 
Roman has freely tojd "us, that both in 

effect learned this art from Plato, It 

is fufiicient to have given this hint. Who- 
ever examines the difierent orations of 
thete two orators to theienate and peo- 
pie, will find the ohlervation abundandy 
verified, 
e- IV. Many writers both ancient and 
' modern*, have celebrated Demosthe- 
nes, and dcfcribed the beauties of his e- 

• Thole who hive wrote beft upon him, are DioNTS. Haucai- 

NASIEV) in his tteatife, dc aimrA. vi iUenii in Dtntfth, f^. ijf. 
ud in the oltiei par;s of hit ciitiral works, be (rtqucDtly biio^ 
examples from this orator. Ciceko alfo, through the whole of hit 
tHayi on eloquetice, givei the Qrccian the highell cncomiumi, and 

iUuIlratci his own rules by Tatious refercoces to him. Luci«i 

has likewife given us a Panegyric on him, and Longinus, He«- 
MDOiKis,' and QutHTiUAK aic conlUnllj ptopoCng hiuiu the 

only perfia pattern of eloquence. The modem dillertatiori' 

bjr TouKKUL, tire, ue but a repetition of things already fUid bjr 
thefe uichon. 

loquence. 
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loquence. ^The fum of what has beeii Seft. ly. 

laid is; — --that he follows the middle kind '^'"^''"^ 
of compofition above-mentioned ;and has 
introduced into his orations the nobieft 
ornaments which the invention of man 
can poffibly find out. Sometimes elegant, 
foftjinfinuating and perfuafive. The next 
moment, he furprizes us by a daring rapi- 
dity, a vehement ardour, the boldeft ima- 
gery, the lofty figures, and all the pride of 
language. To be convinced of this, we ^ 
need only read any one of his orations 
that comes firft into our hands. One fen- 
tence is long and protrafted in i ts meafu res, 
the next fhort, nervous, abrupt, and quick 
in its numbers; this is rough and defign- 
edly offeniive to the ear, that it may bet- 
ter convey the intended idea ; another, 
fmooth and exquifitely fweet. — By fuch 
a variety of numbers, by the impetuofity 
and vehemence of his language, the dig- 
nity and grandeur of his fcntiments, but 
chiefly by his noble aftion and lively pro- 
nunciation, did he command the paHions 
of his hearers, tranfported them to what 
pitch he plealed, led them on to the moft 
arduous undertakmgs, infpired tJieoKwith 
a love to their country, a laudable ambi- 
tion, 
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Se£t I s. tioa, & third for tnie glory aiid fame, a hA* 
'^^'^^'^ tred of tyranay, and the opfH^flbrs of 
Greece, and enemies of mankind. Thus 
he was abfblutely mafter of the heartland 
it's diSerent afie^tions; could raife our an- 
ger, hatred, indignatlcm, joy, love, efteem, 
fear, grief, compallion ; hurry us on to the 
height of implacable fury and refentment, 
and in an inftant calm and pacify us.-~- 
Who, thathastheleafttafteorrpirit,can 
read Dehosthe«£s Without feeling all 
thefe various [^flions afling upon hira by 
turns i Who can refift the impetuous tor- 
rent of his eloquence, or ftand the thun- 
der of his words ? And if they have fuch 
an efic^ upon us, now at this diftance of 
time, and when we are wholly unconcer- 
ned as to the event, how mxift they have 
been moved who heard him fpeafc, and 
were fo nearly interefted. . 

Whoever ^^nds to his orations will 
clcariy perceive the manner of pronimci- 
ation natural to fuch and fuch a fentence, 
as whether it is to be delivered in a grave 
or jocular, in an angry, indignant, and 
threatening, or a calm, peaceable, exhor^ 
tingfcne. ♦ Dion. Halicarnasseus 

has 
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has ^ven us various examples of the beau- Se£t. if. 
ties of this kind, whichanimatehisfpeeches ^■'"^^^^ 
wonderfuUy, and as fer as poffible make a- 
mends for the lofs we are at in not hear- 
ing them pronounced by himfelf.— I have 
taken notice of thisthenather that it is an 
excellency peculiarly confpicuous in Pla- 
to's dialogues ; hence it would alfo appear 
that, in this refpeft, Plato has led the way 
to the orator. — ^In fine, if there ever was 
a perfeft orator, Demosthenes is enti- 
tled to the name ; his acute penetration 
made him at once comprehend the ut- 
moft limits of every fubjeft he appUed his 
thoughts to, and his quick invention rea- 
dily fi^plied him with the nobleft, moft 
fublime, and pathetic diction. It is not 
in the power of man to find out words 
more expreflive, more grand, and lofty. 
How cutting and pungent are his fhort in- 
terrogations? Howjuft,manly, andafiec- 
ling, his lenti'mehts? Hownataral and 
lively his images? The fame inimitable 
fire and fpirit, the vivUa vis animi, is pre- 
ferved alive from the beginning to the end 
of an oration, and burns with more or lefs 
heat, according as the fubjeft requires ; 
if it abates and is fmothered during the 
R r narrative 
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Seft. ly. narrative part of the fpeech, this is only 
'"^^^'^ that it may gather fttength, and break 
forth, in all its glory and Q)lendor, in an 
irreflitible flame! 
£'^M- V, As I propofed to fay fomething of 
»^^™ IsocRATES, I would hcrc Ihortly obfervc, 
that 'tis ufual for the admirers of Demof- 
thenes, to run the parallel between chefe 
two orators, to extoll the latter for his fer- 
vent vehemence and paiHonate ardour, 
andcenfure the former as cold, flat, and 
languid. I am never fond of erecting a tro' 
phy to one genius, at theexpence of ano- 
ther. Tis certain indeed Uie fublime in 
Demofihenes is vehement and intenfe, 
while every tlung faid by the other,b calm 
and gentle ; no violent attack is made up- 
on the paflions, and after .an oration of bis 
is read over, we are as cool and fedate as 
when we began to it : — But ftill 'tis xinrea- 
fonable to decry liberates, as if no benefit 
whatevercould be recdved from peruiing 
his difcouHes. 

As for iiis llyle, we have already given 
a defcription of it, in conlidering theiim- 
ple kind of compofition. I Ihall only add 
oiitof Cicero, * " that hishouie was the 

■ BrMM, ScS. B, 

" academy 
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•* academy for rhetoric to all the youth Sc&. ly. 
" in Greece. He was a great orator, a ^■^''^^'^ 
** complete teacher, and tho'hedid not 
** fliiue at the bar, yet he procured fuch a 
" renown to himfelf within doors, as no 
" poet,inmyopiriK>n, ever acquired: he 
" has wrote many fine things, and as he is 
" in many refpedls better than his prede- 
" cefibrs,fohewasthefirftwhointrodu- 
" ced meafures and feet into profe with- 
" out allowing it to become wr/?; before 
** his days, there were no regular compo- 
" fitions,norwelladjuftedperiods.''-After 
the teftimony of fo good a judge, it feems 
needlefs toapologize for the accuracy u(ed 
by Ifocrates in roundinghis periods jCicEi- 
Ro approves of them, and that is enough* 

What is chiefly to be admired in libera- nobk feot^ 
tes is the eafy, elegant manner in which ifo^w; 
he delivers his moral fentiments; they flow 
in a gentle current, and the reader is gai- 
ned by foft iniinuations, and foothed in- 
to a love and efteem of virtue j the fenten- 
ces run not with that overpowering force 
and vehemence as in Demoflhenes, who. 
beats every thing before himi like a hurri- 
cane. Thelatter,byhisftrokesofpaflion, 
violently feizes the approbation of his au- 
R r » dience, 
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Seil. I y. dtence, and extorts their aflent ; the other 
^■''^^'^ by the delicious fweetnefs and harmony 
of his words, infiuuates himfelf into their 
favour. Seldom indeed does he warm his 
readers, orraifein them any extraordina- 
ry emotion; but then, as every thing he 
fays, feems to proceed from an honeft 
heart, and a flncere, upright intention,we' 
liften to him with the greater pleafure,and 
value him for his politeaefi and ingenui- 
ty, ^ThuB, inhis epi/lle to Thilip, with 

what a nobk Ipirit of liberty does he write 
to that Trince; he advifes him, with the 
greateft eameftnefi, to make ufe of the 
power whidi the Gods had given him in 
reconciling the dif^rent States of Greece, 
and to turn his arms againft the Feriiaus, 
inAead of attempting to enilave his own 
countrymen. — * " You will be furprized, 
" &;^ he, Philip, at the freedom I take in 
*• Ipeaking to you; but ought you to be 
" {o, when I exhort you to do good to 
" Greece,tohavemerc^andlovetoman- 
** kind. Believe me, infolence and feveri- 
" ty are not only mifchievous to the per- 
•^ fons poffefled of them, but alfo to all 
**. their neighbours; whereas mercy and 

« bene- 
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" benevolence are not only beautiful qua- SeA. ■ f . 
" litie$ among men, but highly efteemed ^-^'^f^ 
" amongtheGodsthemfelves,theauthors 
** to us of every good tlung we enjoy .•< — 
" You Ihould confider this, and endea- 
" vour to excel!, more than you have hi- 
** therto done, in fuch amiable and en- 
" dearing virtues.— You know very well 
" that I would not perfuade you to aft 
" fuch a part, if I only regarded the pow- 
** er, grandeur, and riches accruing hrom 
** your deeds; you already enjoy a grea- 
" terfhareofthefethanisneceflary.What 
** ihlatiable defiics muft that man have^ 
** who encounters dai^jers, with a view 
" either to gain fuch contemptible enjoy- 
** ments, or lofe hu life in the attempt! 
" Think alfo on the great gl<Hy which 
** wiUredound'toyou, ifyoupiufuethis 
*^ courle; refleft that our bodies are but 
** mortal, whereas by fecuring ourfelves 
** a good reputation, we acquire immoT' 
" tali^, and make our &me and renown 
« run parallel with time itfelf." 

The orations of Ifocrates every- vrtiere 

abound with fuch fine, juft, and noble 

fentiments. — -Tis very true, as he feys 

of 
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Seft. IS. o^ himfelf, t " That he was not quali- 
^'"'^^^ " fied for being a ftatefman, andbadno 
" talents for political a^rs; I have nor, 
" fays he, a ftrong voice, nor that bold- 
" nefe and courage requifite for one, who 
" would be a lea^ in a popular aflem- 
*' biy, nor any humour for entering into 
" theUti^ousdebates^andtumultuousha- 
" ranguesoftheirorators: buttho'icmay 
" ftppearvaintofayitofniylelf,yetIwill 
" venturetocontendwithany man,asto 
^ the goodnefs of my fentimen^ and do- 
" ^hinejinthisrefpe^I willrankmyfelf 
" not among the laft and moft defeftive, 
** but among.thefirft and moft excellent. 
" For this reafoD} I ufe thofe abiUlies 
" which nature has conferred on me, in 
" giving the beft counfel I can to men in 
•* power, and to the different States of 

" Greece." This is the charafter Ifo- 

crates gives us of himielf, and it &ems 
juft; aUhb fpeeches and compoHtions are 
wrote with a view to promote the public 
good, and to excite his readers to the prac- 
tice of virtue. 

Plato tells us that Socrates recom- 
mends hitn in the ftroageft manner; * 

« Shatt 
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** Shall I, feys he to Phaednis, give you Seft. ly* 
•* my opinion of your young friend Ifo- "-/vv/ 
" cmtes? He is a good man, he feems to 
" have a finer genius than whatLyfias 
" difcovers in his orations, and his morals 
" are morenoble and excellentrtherefore 
" Iwilinotbefurprized, if, as.headvan- 
" ces in years, he fliall excell all other o-" 
" rators, more than he docs at prefent the 
" youngeftboy, inthatkindofcompoii- 
" tion to which he applies. Nay I know 
" not but he may be prompted by a di- 
" vine inftin^ to rife higher, and favour 
" theworldwithnoblerprodu6ionsthan 
" his preight orations. Philofophyherfelf 
" feems naturally to relide in his mind!" 
— 'This encomium from one of the beft 
judges, high as it is, ^ et is not looked on 
as too great byCicerojhe owns himfelfan 
admirer of Ifocrates, and after quoting this 
paflage, * adds, " Thus fays Plato, who 
" was co-temporary with Ifocrates, and a 
" fevere critic upon other orators, he 
" feems chiefly to admire him; let thofe 
" then who find fault with this writer, al- 
" low me to be in an error with Socrates 
" and Plato."~Thus I have endeavoured 
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ScA.15. todojufticetoaiiautliorvrhois general' 

'-''V^ ly but too little efteemed. 

VL And now to return to Dehostbe- 
Nzs; he is not only happy in the choice 
of his words, the ftruAme of bis periods* 
the variety and change of numbers, but 
alio imitates thofe who went before him, 
in introducing poedc beauties into his 
di^on; DioNYS.HALicAKNASSEUsfays* 
" Who is not lenfible that the orations of 
** Demosthenes are like to the mofl 
*' charming piec^ of poetry and melo- 
" dy?" Then he proceeds to point out to 
us the diilerent meafiires or feet which the 
orator has made ufe of; and affirms it was 
an employment worthy of Demofthenes 
himfeU', to be fb careful in poliflung and 
refining his language, and beftowing the 
finifhing touch on thefe works, which 
were to be the eternal monuments of his 
great genius! — Lucian t alfo has fliordy 
drawn the parallel between him and Ho- 
mer ; " 'Tis necel&ry, feys he, that an o- 
" rator as well as a poet, be filled witb 
" fome divine infpiration, before he can 
" ""compoie any thing that is grand and 
" lofty. It ^ves me great delight to com- 

■ D( mnf^. Vtrf. StS. iS, a 3;. f DtmJOtx. ttmmm. 

" pare 
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" pore other oraccKS, but efpeciaUy De- Sed. i$. 

** moAhenes, with Homer. Thus, I con- ^-'''''^'*^ 

" fider the fire, vehemence, aDctenthuli- 

" afrainboth; Homer fiiys of Agamem- 

" nonthat he was a great JrunkardiDemo- 

** fthenes inveighs againft Philip for his 

" drunkennefs, dancing and debauchery; 

** the Poeit fays, ' The beft omen to a 

" brave man is his country's caufci* In 

" the Orator it is, * Bravemenonghtwith 

■* good hopes to defend their country. ' 

" This line, * PofllblytheoldmanPeleus 

" mourns atfuch mifenes,' is hke to that 

" fentiment, • How much would thefe 

" brave menJament, who died for liberty 

" and glory;' asalfo, * Suppofe we were 

" to be delivered from death and old-age 

" i^e." may be compared with, * Death 

** putsanendtousail,eventho'weftiould 

•* ihut ourfeives up in a tower.' 

" There areathoufand inftancesof the 
" fame thoaghtsand flights of imaginati- 
" on in both writers."— Another Cri- 
tic * has hkewife given us the following 
example; he is talking of the tragic ftyle^ 
and tells us, " That Homer excells in it; 
•* andthatDemoftheneshas imitatedhim; 



how 
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Seft. If. " how beautifully has the Poet, in two 
^'"^^^'^ « lines, dcfcribeJ the facking and burning 
" of a city;" 

rcKva Jf T aXXoi aywi, ^x^v^ivi ti yu- 

• — ■■■ T he rolling fiames arifcy 
The Heroes flam^thef (daces oerthroivn. 
The matrons ravifisd^ the -whole race en" 
fiav'd^ 

Iliad IX. 7or< 

" In like manner Deraofthenes, in a few 
** words, gives us an^ account of the de- 
" ftrui^ion of the Phocians, and their 
** whole race; *?v JJefcoJxi!i5xa7antapip£- 
*' voii^rmyri ■srEoiijMfxfi'ot., vwook £p»f|Uov tuk 
" iv riklnti^ yvveua Jf,xJ Trou^awa oklya^ ]^ 

** xMffCuTaf oo^o«7r«ioix?oa5' " One 

" might fee houfts pulled down, walls 
" overthrown, the country deftitute of 
" young men, a few women, children, 
" and miferable old men only remained. 
« Ula 

' A Orol. it tti«lD. 

f The two (^uoiaiiaDt &am thefe autboR, (hew dut tbe; dU 
bol think il oKclhry, when niDoing a compahrm bcrwccD Ho- 
mer and any other writer, Eo produce Iwo plain, in mrbicb tbe 
woidl wcicpKciTe); Elie Ikmci Ibey nckoncd it fufficicnt, if the 
lam* 
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•' In this place, adds the critic, it ap- Se6i. ir. 

" pears that Deniofthenes has paraphra- ^■''V*>J 

" fed upon the poet;" 1 could give 

many other examples, in which it would 
be evidt,'iir, the orator has had Homer in 
his eye, but my delign is rather to fliew 
how he has imitated Plato. 

(amc fpiric iod ponic wirmlh appared in both; rnnc o{ the Lq. 
fliucn I tave /pvea ouE of Hdmek, Plato, and Diuotthxni^ 
fcemMlcaA uliiDilar, u tbofc vfaieti i^vciAH hu here produced. 



Sect. 
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Sect. XVI. 

DemoJiheMts often tmttatej 7lato't manner ^i>t 
his defcripihnif fentiments^ and figures ;— 
the public affeQions Jlrongly recommended 
bj both. — Longittus alfo imitates fPlato, 

!^flh^ LT ET U5theucon£derbowfarX)er 

imittte* I J mofthenes has copied after Plato 

Jriito ja hb • 

defctipti. iiihis defcriptions,fentiments and fimiles ; 
I join thefe two together, becaufe they 
are often, if not always, fo interwoven in 
his orations, that it is impoflible to fepar 
rate thenj. For the njoft part Demofthe- 
nes is but very fhort in his comparifons; 
he touches the grand ftrokes, and leaves 
it to his audience to imagine the reft. His 
violent and fiery ima^nation won't allow 
him todwell on each minute circumftance; 
and after hintingthe chief refemblance,he 
hurrieshis hearer on to fome newthought. 
The beauties and excellencies in this 
great orator are fo many and various, that 
one is entirely at a lofs which to chule; the 
Tvitty * author above-mentioned fays moft 
pleafantly, " If you pant eagerly after that 

* Zsete. D(m8h. Mwaiun, 

" n uitet 
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f iatcUetiual luxury which Demoftfae- SeA.i^. 

>* nes ai&rds^d your foul longs for a full '*^'^'^^ 

•" fliid copious draught, you are entir^y 

** ia fufpenfc and kiww not with what 

" partofhimtobegin;asan£^iciirrf ata 

f' feaft cannot refiilVe what he £ball firfl: 

" cafte, or as one prodigiouny fond of fine 

** Ihows* has his afietftions divided be- 

" tween this (»* that ptea^t, bewitching 

^* objeft, and knows not where to turn 

^' him: Thus when reading Detnofthe* 

^ nes we are diftraiSed atnidil a profiifl- 

'* on of channs; we run from one tbii^ 

^' to another, and are carried round ii| a 

'' drde ofdeJights!" 

I Oiall ihordy point out a few of dv^ 
dtfctiptms io him which reieiid>le Plato; 1 
the menexemu or fimeral oration^ which 
Socrates repeats, but afciibes the compo- 
lltion to tbat female Sa^ Afa^ feems 
liK moft prc^>er for this of aU Plato** 
worics; 'tis the only onttion be haaleftus. 
The cpitkgyh clearly of a di&teot nature; 
it nerer was defiga^ for the bar^ nor is it 
made with a view to raife the pafflons; 
however I fliall not coofioc my iHf entire' 
\j to the menexenus. 

IL IfweexamiQethedeicriptionPfaL- 
to 
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Scft. 1 6. to gives of the Athenians, their Aaws and 
J^^^^ cuftoms, their heroifin and intrepidity, 
wnpetof and compare it with that of Dcmoflhe- 

the AlkCDI* ' • n 

•m; nes,we wuitiot only find the circiimftan- 
ces obferved by them both pretty paral- 
lel, but alfo the iame kind of didion ufed. 
Let any one compare the paffages refer- 
red to * below, out of Demollhenes and 
Plato, and he will clearly perceive the 
thoughts to be the faroci and that both 
writers agreein their charafler of the an- 
cient Athenians, their love of liberty ,their 
detelVarion oftyranny, and of every thing 
bafe and unbecoming, and their invinci- 
ble bravery. That as long as they were u- 
nited among themfelves they were formi- 
dable to their enemies; but chat all things 
went into confiiflou, as Iboa as they were 
iplit intofadions. 

To give only one example. The Athe- 
nians are reprdcnted by Flatoas the con- 
ftant afferters of liberty, and the refuge of 
the oppreffod ; t vywo-tJiefoi Aaxe^eunmot 
TVS txiy rrii (XeoOew'as l7r«i/o«s TrewTwxf- 

^ * yU. Mttutnmt Platomt, Ttm. U. ftg. 337, 3^, 940, 141, <f 

941- £A- Sara*. Dimtfiieii Ot/Mtiac. III. ftg. as- Gd, 

McrtSi, LultHae. nja. tt PtiSf^. II.fg.4f, aPKS/^,. ff, 
M- 7'. 77. B- '*'■ . 
t MttttU. ptg, 344, 34f. 

reu, 
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rrryootxreu Sa.cuai,--cmai ay xa/rvyom^ W5 
aeJ X/af pKonSl^f^m ef/'—oXAct exa'/i^)],?^ 
£Coti9>]i7£, XjTSs iuev EXXjifag out;! |3o);9j)ffa- 

" By rhis time the Lacedemonians look- 
" ed on us as nolongerablctobe the guar- . 

" diaiis ofthe liberties of Greece; To 

" fay the truth, our city maybe jurtly bla- 
" med for tno much lenity and compafli- 
" oil towards the Liillrt ffcd ; We could ne- 
" ver adhere to our rcfolutioh, not to fuc- 
" couithufc who bad injured us; on the 
" contrary,wc yielded to their entreaties, 
" we aflirted them, and by our help they 
" were inftantiy delivered from flavery, 
" and made free." — This thought occurs 
often in Demofthenes,whogiveshisCouti^ 
trymen the fame iiluftrious charadler, *- 
fa.v TToTi aufiCii ri Trral'TiMf—^^et Travra. 
TO, vZv ^iCioLfffj-fvcL, )^ xa.rd.(ptv^ircu ttpo; 
uVas* e^e ya^ vfiei^, ax cwto) TcXioyix'r^- 
ffoc— oAX (Ti^Qv Xa&eiy xci\v(rcu •--:^ Ttdv- 

• PiiBpfic. JV. fag. 77. Motel, and Offitit in Cberjiau/im, fUg. 
So. vticrca whole. page and upwards, of wb^t had been &idifl 
CiF fdurxh Philippic is verbatim nanrcribcd ; tliit ' jbewi that De- 
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" Iftaxy misfortuoe, to which all Eoan- 
** kind are liable* ibould be&l the tyrant, 
" thofe people, who are now conftrained 
" to fubtnit to hinj, would all join yon, 
" andfeekrefiigcinyoujyouarenotin- 
" dined to. {tyrannize over others, or to 
" rob thetn,but rather to fnatch the fcep- 
" tre from thofe who have a luft for do- 
" minion, and check them in their career, 
" and you are wonderfully fuccefsful in 
" reftoring liberty to all mankind." 

Neartheendofthisdifcourfe, Socrates 
inO'oduces the manes of their ancellors, 
and to add the greater force to their fpeech 

he exhorts his countrymen, * wWij h> 

•j[fiiK(\m fxri Xei-xeiy rriy rdBf iw rov ttj o- 

xaxw.-" not to defertthe ftation in which 
** their anceftors left them, or aft an un- 
" worthy part thro' cowardice and dege- 
'* neracy;" and Demofthenes jconcludes 
one of his orations thus, + — j^ i^yj Traja- 

"^{itr, 01 TTooyovot T^saoET^?, ptera. xoXXuf 
TUf^iMKM xnrmixtyfu^ mxreXjTof-—" Let 
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** us not, G Athenians, abandon the poft St&. i <j. 
" ofhonourandvirtueleftusbyourfore- ^•''^^"^ 
" fethers, and purchafed at the expence 
" of fo much blood and treafure." — Pla- 
to alfo * paints forth the infolence and 
pride of the Athenians in his days, their 
contempt for the laws, and difregard of 
the opinion of the wifer fort; this may be 
compared with the fame pi^ure which 
Demofthenes gives us of them, particular- 
ly in his third Olynthiac, and firft Philip- 
pic. 

III. The next inftance I 0iall give, is °l^J^^ 
the charafter and defcription of the Ora- ^y*' 
tors in thofe times, who made it their bu- 
linefs to corrupt and feduce the people, 
and by their wicked arts, and tumultuous 
harangueSjoftenledthemaftray from their 
true intereft: ; Plato defcribes the bad ef- 
fe&s of their eloquence thus, f — oray ^vy- 
iia^i^fiiroi S^ooi TtoXMreif IxxXw/cts, 3 

ra, fih ^iyaai ruy Ktyofieyuy y} 7rocLTlo}i£~ 
yVfyTCL 5e tTrcuycctTty^uTrtoCxXXwIui exiirtocL 
1^ hCqcSrlti ^ x^orvyrei'—^o^uCoy -T^a^iya- 
(riT»>|*oy»TexJf7rfli>*' — •* Many of our 

• L^. in. fag- 701. EA. SiTTM. t Xi^l, VI. ftg. 49»- ■ 

Tt ^' youth 
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^ca. itf. " youth are corrupted by the SophiAs^ 
'■''^^^ " and by thofe who c4n raife in the peo* 
" pie what pafflolis thc;y pleaTe; I m^ti 
" fuch as fit in great numbers, in the pu» 
** blic aifemblies, theatre^ and courts Gf 
'^ juAic^ and wlio by their tumultuous 
<* cries and 0[clamations>applaud or con^ 
" demnwhat is fpoke crafted! the rocks, 
" and places of aflemblyrefound! the e- 
" cho of which redoubles the noife of 
" their cla[» and praifes! During thi^ 
" Icenc, what do you imagine, are the 
*' thoughtsof our young man? any good 
^' inftrudions he had got, will be over- 
" whelmed by floods of noify exclamad? 
" on, and violently carried down the 
*.' ftream! he commends or coifures juft 
^* as he hears them do, follows the like 
'* purfuits, and becomes the fame with 

*' them." This is highly poetical; it 

would not agree fo well with a popidar 
difcourfe to talk in fuch a high ftrain, and 
therefore Demofthenes drops the imagery 
of it, but retains the force and boldnefs of 
cxpreflion.-Whoever is the leatt acquain- 
ted with the Greek orator, muft know 
how contonptibly he treats, and how le- 
ver^y be laches the pleaders in his timej 
IlhaU 
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1 ibaUonly point qbi one lentence or two, Seft. 1 6. 
which f^m to bftve » refetnblguice with ^-^"'^'^ 

the foregping p^i&ge in Plato, ^ * 

aV ^fKTW j«t0cj'j«6a, oyjcw, Xo(Jagi#j^?cwv cues'- 

^ — And in another place, — ■. — acXX' 

xJ^ogv^eTTe U5flf6»s ^eya"— Tro-farxewixa- 

iif fji" teui (xxA»lff/a!*5 tpoGeoas xj ^a^isi;^'— 
" If We fit at home, hearing our orators 
" railing, and accufing one another, 'tis 
," ' impoflible we can do any thing to the 

" purpofe;-^ While you thus loiter ^ 

" home, you are fo difpofed, that if one. ^ 
*' accidentally come into your aflembly 
" and accufe your own officers, as the 
" authors of all your misfortunes , in- 
" ftantly you agree with him, and by 
" your loud applaufe declare that you 
" think him in the right ; your politici- 
" ans and orators have rendered yoq, in 
" all your public meetings, quite ungo- 
" vemable in your tempers, and above 
" allniannerofcontroul." 

We have obferved, that the Gorgtas in 

• PM^ic. 1. fif. 37- rt i« Oer/tiBi. /flj. jB. E£t- Msrd. 

T t 2 Plato 
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Seft. ns. Plato, is an eflay on true eloquence, and 
**^"*'^ refutes thevain cavils and falfe arts of pu- 
blic orators ; here are a few of the fatirical 
ftrokes againft them. — '* ttdos ryv iihv^ 
^ioXXcv uofiiirou '--xj «ro( ttpos to yjtol^a- 

T» ajuTuy jOkrya^mi t5 xow», ooirEo TTOfirl 

•jimufiiyoi fjiovov'f—iLoXaxeioL av etr), }^ luir- 
yea Jtj/ifjfyop/a"--)^ (ro,(j KotXX/x\«5,iyxei)- 
p-ioL^i acSouTrys, o" rowVa^ e^iaxaaiy luw* 
^5rr£s wi- f TreBti/LiSiv, xetf ^'oi (ixeyaXiiF t^k 
TroA/c TTETTo/jjxeceu aorys'' ~ai'£U ycte ffiuippo- 

ffUC^S, )^ J(X£UO0"U«J5, XlflivUV, )^* ViUDlQV, )^ 

feiypv, xj ipooQ;', )d TOjifTcjv ipXuaoiaf, e/n- 
7rt7rX)5xaiTi ttii* TToXiy — ^" That is fpoken, 

' which gives the people pleafure; 

' thefe orators lay themfelves out for gra- 

■ tifying the people, and have an eye to- 
' wardstheirownielfiftiends,whiicthey 

■ negiedl the public good;they treat their 
' hearers, as we uiiially do children, by 
' fpeaking only what is agreeable to their 
' humours; this is vile flattery, and a 

■ bafe art of cajoling the populace. — So 
' that, it feems, Callicles,you praife thofe 

* Cargiai, {^. S'>h f^It^lBf fi?' "^'"f- -I* Sotm. 

** men, 
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" men,'who feed thepeople with that be- Scft. i iS; 

" witching poifoQ,which their heart is fet '*>'V\-' 

" on, and make the vulgar believe, that 

" they contribute gready to the grandeur 

" of the ftate, while they are fecretly un- 

" dermining it^and foftering a gangrene in 

" />, which will at laft deftroy it ; for in- 

" Head of introducing juftice and tempe- 

" ranee into their country, they value 

" themfelves on building harbours , and 

" ports, and walls, and on fuch fooUfh 

" trifles as thefe." D emosthenes 

talks of them in the fame contemptuous 

ftrain, * vvv Je Sy;fj.ayayHi-hi Jjuas, acu 

yaw^O|UEco/ xa9' yVEpCoXiiJ', bVw hxrSei- 
xttffiJ', wV' '^'' f^SK reus fKxXyidtiUi, rov<pay xj 
xoXaxiuti^cu, itayla. -ftooi ji^oc^c axsocTas*— 
' — And in another place, £$ § Jf o/ hioa- 
ranei oixa^ htoi 7re<pYji>a<7i ^rirom, r! j^i- 
AioS'e ; t/ y^a.'l'0;ri ufm •^a^iaofxcu ; ttpo- 
'ntTtorcLL Trji ■KOLoajjrly.a. jJJoj^s jjj vct'o/ros 
To. Tris TToktai Tt^ciyfioOcL' -^^^To. fiev rirav 
TCavToL xaXus ^Y^, Tfi 3* uyitnoa. ed'yoa^ * 
— xj t/ aK T/5 e/TTW s'^oty-rdi lxaXC«5, 
as )tov(ij|U£y j^tos o3as,a5 CTTwrxeoa^o^ev • x) 
Kjjivas, j^ ?ojf»i* — " Thefe popular plea- 

• Oritfw in derfiKti. fug. j 8, OJWiic. fll. ^. 3^, aS- 

" ders 
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SbA. iti. *< ders ftudy to an exceft how to gratify 

^•^^^^ " you}3K>uhaTenowareliflifQrnothug 

" eUe than the moflfuIibmeitatteiy;they 

" feedypurvanity,andfpeaknothmgbut 

** what gives you pleafuiie; everfince 

" thde orators have appeared, who aflc 
*♦ you, What is it you want, what law 
" fhall I propofe, how may I oblige you? 
'* The raofl valuable interefbof theftate 
** have been thrown away to procure a 
** ihort pleafure, and to obtain your &-" 
*' vour; hence they are in flourifliingcir- 
** cumftances.whiiethepublicisdifgrace-' 

*• fully mined ; -but Ibme fey the city 

" is in a better condition, the bulwarks 
" we have wlut^walhed, the roads re- 
" paired,andthefountains and the trifles." 

^In th^ two paffages the lentimcnts 

and manner of expreffipn are veiy like. 

I (hall only further obferve, that the 
noble and juftly celebrated expreffion in 
Demofthenes, concerning Philip, that he 
was intoxicated -with too much fower and 
^rtf»iifc'«r,fecma imitated from Plato. The 
Orator fays,^ eyw Se olfiau. fity^rvi Tas©«)s» 
exeiyov fiS6&y ru jueyjBe* ruy fttTTMLyyi' 
yus. — T^" By all the Gods, I think him 

* pbiSffif. I. fag, %t, ESt, Mtrd, 

" drunk 
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'* druukwirii(PDwer." Plato had faid be^ Se^it. 
fore t fxi^^ets Bu^ rv^mw ti tptorrjf^ ^.''W 

4. The next thing to be confidered, is p^tTT^ 
how ftr Demofthenes imitates Plato, in SSi 
hisfentimentsandfimiles; in this relpeft 
philofophy is chieflyufeful to oratory;but 
then, as vms hinted, the orator muft ex- 
prefs his thoughts in ah eary,femiliar way, 
and make them intelligible to the moft or- 
dinary capacity. He muft ^Ib chufe fuch 
as are moft Arising, nervous, and Ihort ; a 
long moral difcoutfe becomes flat and In- 
fipid. ItisthepecnliarestcellencyofDe- 
mollhenes, tobeatonceconcUe, empha- 
tic, andfuUime; tfaemollhiddenand ra- 
Tilhing charms of the philoTo^Aie mufe, 
ate difplayed,and Ihine forth witha noble 
luftre m his elpgant and perfpicuous lan- 
guage. 

How improvmg and fine are the re- 
flexions which Demofthenes draws from 
the fituation in which Philip was at that 
time, and from the hatred andjealoufy of 
bis fubjecas againft him; " 'Tis impoffi- 
^ ble, Ikys he, beliere me, Athemam, 'tis 

i ietM. IX. f^. tji. Smm. 

" impoflible, 
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Sefl.iiS. '* impoffible,that an unjuft, per}ured,&li^ 
^^''"^^^ « man can enjoy his power bng! he may 
" for once fucceed in his deigns, and 
" flourifli in his hopes for a Ihort time. 
** but fuddcnly he is difconcerted and all 
" his mighty proje^s draw down ruin 

" on himfelf !" And then he goes oa 

'"mil'r'?? to illuftrate this fentiment by the follow- 

Bhourefal- . „ Iff" 

iwEi mg fimile, •* aozreg yaj oixjoj oijuot, j^ 

ttXo/s, )^ Tuv aXkar ray rtairuVy to, xa- 

rtSiv i^u^QTcLTcL Je? . " For as the 

" bottom of a Ihip, the foundation of a 
" houfe, or any other building, is to be 
" made firm, fo the chief fcope and end 
?* of all our a<flions, oughttobeieftablilh- 
f ' ed on juftice and truth. — r-?The fame 
comparison is applied by Plato to the ends 
of lawgiving, t ww w ofVoSo^t^ftoff/c t^eic- 
{lara. ix. fiioK UTroUea^a., ffu^TTinlei)' «g 

raxjT^v TToiei to. ^aixTravia* "As if the 

" foundation, or pillars in the middle of 
" a houfe fliould give way, the whole fii- 

f«m»*'"- ** brick tumbles down."-' 

Our Grecian orator tries all methods 
poffibleto animate his countrymen; left 
his fevere rebukes and warm reproaches 
fhould make them defpondent, he fbme- 

• OJijtfi. n. fag.- ij. Mara, f i^f- KH. t^- 7?3- 

times 
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times changes hU note,aud reprefeiits their Sea. 1 6. 
grand enemy not foforraidaWe as they i- '-'"^'^ 
iliagine; that Philip \» d^efted by his Qwa 
iubjeiEls; that therapidityof biSconqueftsi 
and his prodigious Aiccefs throws a fliade 
ipvfflr his faults; but that if any misfortune 
Ihould happen, they wou'd then openly 
rail at him, and lay the whole blame upon 
hun,*— w<w^p y^p IV roTi ffuiiatrii' ■^y.uv^iui 
p£y a.y smo/li^W i rti vSe" eTrcu^difircu rm 

(TU/i/Cij, 7r<U'7a KiifeircUf ^ar ^rjyfici, xaf .$-f eV- 
[xoL, xoLf ttXXo Ti Tuy uTtxeymay traBoov ri* 
Stw xJ Twi' TT^Xswi'-- " As when our bo- 
" dies are in good health, we are not len- 
" CbleofUttledlforders in ibme parts, till 
" a difeafe attack us, and then every old 
" frafture, every diflocatioHi every fore 
** or ulcer breaks forth in all it's virulence; 
** fo it is with ftates and mighty poten- 
** tatcs; while they are engaged in a fo- 
** reign warj their domeftic evils are not 
*' perceived; but if the war is carried into 
" their own country, their miferies are 
" fooh felt." — This JiJiiile occurs in Pla- 
to, in (hewing the feults of a Democracjn 

* Diitw^. O^Usc, jl, f^. is. Mcrel. 

V li wixer^ 
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Sea. i6. where all ranks are equally admitted to 
^''^'''^^ the higheft honours, and the rich defpUed 
by the poor, he ufes this comparifon ; f 
uanu tru^io. (W^JfSjjuwpas pottos c^wOtf 3« '■ 
Ta* TTPOffXaGe'eaoi ttpoj to xofiyeufy sylole 8e 
xoi ctviu TQJ' £^w, faTKL^CT (two (wra, btw 
0^ xtuij xctrot Tewrd ^laxeifiivyi ttoXij. 
" As a difeafed body is thrown intofick- 
" nefs by the fmalleft external accident, 
" nay fometimes wthout any outward 
" caufe, becomes it's own foe, lb a polity 
" thus conftituted fickens, and is at war 
" with itfelf, bytheleaft foreign misfor- 
" tune, or^Is into inteffine con vulfions 
" arifmgfromtheblemifhesoffuchacon- 
" ftitution." 
from a fe- AgaiD to reprefcnt to the Athenians the 
danger they wereinfromPhilip,he makes 
ufe of this bold iimiie, * cttJ on yt uean^ 
TTto/oSbs, 5 KoSaCoXn -TTu^^H n riyoi aAX« xa- 
xH-Tc^oae^'^^eleu^* There is none of you 
*' ignorant that Philip, like a fever, or a- 
" nyotherperiodicaldiftempCT.isadvan- 
** cing quickly towards him, who thinks 
'* himfelf moft remote from danger." — ^ 
The fame figurative expreflion occurs in 

I Phlo. Repdl. Vin. ^. «S. Serrm. 
• Dtmnjih. PUS}. III. fag. Sj. Mttl. 

the 
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the paflage already mentioned in Plato; Seft. 16. 
he is talking of their fooHfli orators and '-'^'v^^ 
ftatefmen, and how much they embaraf- 
fedthe public affairs, and then headds, * 
ora.i' iy 'e\B)j -n x(tla.CoXn a.u% rrjid^iveiasj 

role odrtdcoeicu'- " When the difeafe 

*• breaks forth in all it's violence, then the 
" people blame their prefentadvifers,and 
" commendthe r^a/ authors of their miP 
** fortunes." 

Plato takes a comparifon from a Ihip, from a iwp 
and it's pilot; tfor fays he, " as a fliip 
" failing in the fea ftands continually in 
" need of a pilot, fo in a ftate placed, as 
" it were, amidft the -waves of other na- 
" tions,andindangerofbeingoverfet by 
" various domeftic treacheries, allthema- 
" giftrates are to join hands together, to 
" be intent on their office, aqd as Watch- 
" mf«,from one dayand night to another, 
*' neceflarily totake up, or lay down their 

" charge by turns." In like manner, 

Demofthenes borrows a fimile from the 
fame object, to illuftrate-the very fame 
truth; X " As long as the fliip is lafe, 'tis 

* Thti. Carg. f<^. 519. EJit. Strrm. 
f Pkh. Ug. VI. fag. 7J8. Strrm. 
j Dim^b. PUBf.JU, fqg. 73> MtrcL 

U u 3 the 
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Se<ft. 1 6. « the duty of the pUot^ancI every peHim 

V'"^'''^ " aboard, to do all they can to prefcrye 

" her, and to prevent her from being o- 

** verfet; for if once the fea basbrdoe in 

" upon her, all their care and labour wiQ 

" beinv^n;Thus,AtheDiails,}fDuougfat, 

f while as yet you retuo your liberty, to 

" put yourlelves in a fit pofture of de> 

^ fence," 

*wj»« Again,in the celebrated oration againll 

" ' ' £fchines, Demofthenes is defcribing the 

fpitefiil and malicious oondi^d of l\is ad- 

veriary,and his lying in wait for a proper 

opportunity of accufing every boneft man 

and well-wiflier to his country ;*— eir' it; 

TU TATta XOf (5, OlITWO (t<U<pviK eX T?SWT>X^~ 

tLi^uizaio ■Knvfiajeipa.yyi'-Aad a little after, 
i')(jrv$ KalcL^drvi ti/ths, aeare^ i3"i)fja, ftoJ 
xwCttXXoi'Tiyi'." — ^This man retires from 
^ the iervice of his country, till fome ad- 
" verflty befall itjthienhe greedily catches 
" at fuch an opportunity, and fuddenly 
" follies forth like a whirlwind out of ha 
" lurking-hole; — Butnotwithftandingall 
" their threats, and letting loofe fuch cur- 
vndwiid " led traitors, like lb many wild beafts Dp- ■ 
^'. " on me, yet they have oever been able 

* Dtm^i, t^_ CrftM, fag. tjio, tfa. Mini, 

' ' ' ' ■- « to, 
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i* to cool ray kroe towards my country."— ScBl t6. 
Thefe two fenteiices fcem to have much, ^•^''^'^ 
of the fpirk and manner of the foregoing 
defcription Plato gives us of thofe PhUo- 
fophers,who rather than ftru^le with the 
wickednefs of men,retire from the world; 

(i»^j4wr((£ IfiTFSffwV* — — " He enjoys himr 
** felf in quiet, and retires from the tempe- 

f ftu0U9 hurricane; ^like a man felling 

** among wHd beafts^ he can be c^no ufe 
" to himfelf or the public." 

V. In this laft mentioned fentenc^^^^** 
Demofthenes declares the fincerity and 
warmth of his love towards Athens ; therb 
is nothing more lamentaWe than, \rhen a 
nation becomes fo corrupt and d^nem- 
ted, as that love to one's country, and all 
concern for the public weal is openly ri- 
diculed, and treated as a chimera, as an 
affe^Honnot implanted in lis by Nature^ 
but merely the eiFeft of art, of cunning,an<J 
afle6lation. This indeed is the do^rine, 
which moft of our modern politicians en- 
deavour to inftiU into the minds of their, 
young pupils; while by their own practice 

■ IffaU. VI. t^. ^. Sam, ' 

tUey. 
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Se£l. 16. they let before them a lovely and fair ex- 
^"''^"'^ ample 1 thefe hardy J^^/fruB/ purfiie with 
vigour whatever meafures tend to the fup- 
port of their own party, tho' pernicious to 
their coxintry; enured by a long train of 
low, mean, and felfilh actions, they have 
quite loft aHlJenje of any higher intereft; 
eradicated thofe natural principles, by 
which they Ihould have been led to pro^ 
mote the welfare of the community, and 
fpend the dregs of an in&mous ol<tage in 
tranfmitting their opinions and vices to 
pofterity. By this means their difciples 
• ■ -are more wicked and daring than they 
themjelves were: AU tafte for the public 
good is now wholly gone, and with it, in- 
genuity and fincerity in private life will 
foon be difmiiTed too.— The beft conftitu- 
tion on earth cannot fubfift long, where 
there is a total depravity of morals among 
the citizens; Farewelalfo to the muses, 
and to polite literature! Theyarenolon- 
ger the fteps to preferment ; coniiderati- 
ons of another kind prevail. — 'Thus the 
Senate of Rome*, which in the virtuous a-- 



* lo bow inftruEKvp and plcalaiitamanDet is the fubtlme ofvir. 
tiM dcliv««d in thii Roty of Auian, Lit. L caf. i. The emperor 
V^fpaliui had made Prifivi Hdvtika, a ScoatOTi be wu hoik: of 
- ■ tiiofe 
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ges of the Common-wealth was aSchool Seft. ds., 
for "training their youth to manly elocu- VV^ 
tion, and liberty of fpeech, became at laft 
■ a Nurfery for the moft abandoned profti- 
tution, and iycophancy! 

To rouie mankind out of fuch a fatal 
lethargy, and make themfhake off their 
Slumbers, before they be fettered with 
chains, nothing is ib effeflual as to reflet 
on the fate of thofe^ancient,once free,and 
independent ftates, whofe ruin was never 
fully accomplilhed, till the moft part of 
their citizens had abandoned themfelves 
to luxury and corruption, and loft all pub- 
lic fpirit; if people of tafte and learning 
did but warmly recommend the ferious 
and attentive perufal of the ancient Sages 
of Greece and Rome, 'tis impoflible that 
it ihould not produce remarkable good ef- 

thore comipt roifcieanw who wanted to enrich himfclf with the 
(foils of ih« Commoii-'wealtli, bul tefotved to enjoy a true freedom 
of mind.— ^.Vefparun, being ofieoded «t hii behaviour, dcTircd 
him, one day, " not to come lo the am**. rtWBi,Sir, inyour 
" power not to have made me a Senator, but at long u I continue 

" inlbcoScc, I cannot be abfcnt. Beit fo, repliec Vefpaliani 

" but pray be lilent when you are there Don't then >ik my 

" opiDion, and I flull be fileat. The fonn require! thai T muft 

■■ ask it. — and I nwA declare what I tlunic jull Ifyou fpcak, I 

" will put you to death When did I eret lay that I wai im- 

■ mortal.* Do you, your part, and I'll do mine. 'Tiiyourpdrtlo 
" kill, "lij mine to die with refolution : 'tis yom'i lo baniih roe, 
" 'lii mine fcarleOy toJeaTcroy GouDtiy," 

fefts: 
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Se£t I& fe&s : one bred up from his infimcy in 
^^vNJ fuch ft wfaolefome foil, and accoftomed to 
fuch noble and virtuous cuiture, woiM 
at leaft for fome time be proof agaihft all 
mercenary baits, and bid defiance tothofe 
arts and allurements, by which fo many 
are carried down thd fkreaml 
Among fMmmerabhfal/e, uumm/d^ 
Vnfhaken, ui^educ'd^ unterrlffl, 
Normmber^norexampU'WithhimwroHght 
Tofivervefram trethf or chmge Ins am- 
/lattt mind, 

MiLTtMt. 

A diidple of Platd will be able to calk 
in his mafter's laugua^ and aA upon his 
principles; * — TeX«>Twc Si,"5rj/f 'Si><£t» 
^ik9n» oiropieiyturx (^yo¥ a^e^at li-oi 

" If his country appear to be in the moft 
" inuoiiient danger, he will die for it, ra- 
" thcr than fee it brou^ urider the fla- 
** vilh yoke of bad governors, or defert 
** it's caufe ; he will fubmit to thcgreatcft 
*' fuf^ings, before the Cdnilitutioa h6 
" fubvcrted, which naturally introduces 

•' depravity araongftthe citizens." 

Fired by thoie heroic fentimentsj he had 

• Piatt. Ug. vi. ft^. 770, BUt. immi 

fo 
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fo early iMbibed, Demofthenes was ena- Se£t k^^ 
bltid to a^ a truly worthy and grand part ; ^*'V^^ 
and to behav^ in all the difierent events 
that befell him, like a firm and undaunted 
Fauiot. What pleasure muft it give us, 
to hear how this gre^t Orator, when de- 
fcribingthe bravery and virtueof the an* 
cient Athenians, breaks forth into an ex- 
clamationi almoil in th^ very lame words 
With his matter? *— --0 Jf j^ ta froJ^lh oVej 

^fleXifffa'-^-^" The Athenians in former 
" days did not wifltfor life^ if they oiuld 
** not hvie free! every one of them thought 
" they were not only bom for the fake of 
*' their&therandmotheributalfoforthat 
" oftheir country; what is the di£^nce) 
■" you'll fe.y? He who reckons himlelf only 
•* bom for his parents, waits for the hout 
*' ofhisdeathappointedbyFate^andlives 
" as long as he can; whereas, he who be* 
" lieves he owes his life to his country* 
*' ivill undergo a voluntary death, rather than 
■" fee it etijlaved;aiid reckons that the cruel 
" infultsandaffrontsjhemuftneceffarily 
" fubmit to under a defpotic government 
" aremoreterriblethanathoufanddeatbs! 

* 0ult^. arm, tV- >74- £A. Mtrtl 

X K Demofthe- 
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Seft. itf. Demofthenes learned from Plato ano* 
^"^■^^^^ ther lelToa of the iame nature, by which 
he rrfolutely maintained his integrity and 
rectitude of foul, amidfl: all the temptati- 
ons to a contrary pra<^ce; no prince was 
ever more mafter of the arts of diffimu-' 
ktion than Plulip of Macedon,and when 
he could not conquer by the fword, no 
piece of policy or ftratagem.bow wicked 
foever, was left unattempted. He well 
forefaw it would be hardly poffible tofub- 
due the Athenians, till once he had enHa- 
Ted their minds, and ftript them of all in' 
genuity and freedom of thought. This 
gay and facetious people had now depar-' 
ted from their ancient fimpUcity of man- 
ners: — * Pericles had introduced luxury 
among them, and debauched their tafte* 
They were intent on nothing but ftiows 
and games; above all things they were 
fond of popular haranguesjloved to heap- 
pealed to,and looked on themfelvesas ca- 
pable of deciding in the moil intricate af" 
fairs. — Philip by his fpies and emiflaries 
foon learned their diipoiition, and fpared 
no pains, money, nor prefents, in bribing 
their orators,and gaining them over to hia 

• Pbl». Otrg. viA^. sUt Jif* 7^ £ Strrm. 

party; 
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party; hefticceeded,andtheeventi6tooSei5l:. irf. 
■well known, — But Demofthenes, amidft '-''V^ 
this general venality and a>iTuption,ftood 
firm to the intereft of his country ; no ter*- 
rors could Intimidate h i m ; no hopes, nor 
proiriifes allure him from doing his dutyj 
but heconftantly perfifted in ufmg all his 
power, and the utmoft efforts of his e-. 
Joquence, to preferve his fellow-citizens 
from felling a lacrifice to the t3rrant's am^ 
t>itiori. 

VI. As Philip's artifices have been prac Btib«yi 
tifed with too muchfucceisCncehisdays 
and are likely to produce the lame fatal 
eSk&s in other Itates, it may be of ufe to 
hear how Plato and Demofthenes hare 
cautioned their difciples and countrymen 

agaiofl thofe pernicious baits. The 

Philofopher enads the following I^w; 
* " Thofe, who are employed in any 
♦* truftor public office by their country, 
** ought not to take bribes in the execu- 
*' tion of the iame.' — ■ There can be no 
♦' pretext,noreafonaffigned,why weare 
»• toreceiveabribefor(/of»^^<»(:^andnot 
" aUb for doing ill; 'tis not eafy to know 
** the diiierence, or when known to tct 

X X a '* frainj 
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fieft. t6. « frain; 'tis always fifeft to obferve and 
^•^"^^^ ** followtbeJLrfni/,anduudertakenoo£ce 
" for a bribe: be who does not iincercr 
•• ly obey, Ihall when convi^ed be put 
^' to death." — Tims our Lawgiver is for 
puniihing this crime more fererely thsn * 
iimple homicide, la lb feir as he, who cor- 
rupts and deilroys the mind, is a greater 
peh to fociety than he who only kilk the 
body! 

According to the Tlatontc philofophy, 
which fo well anatomizes thehuman mind, 
the confequenccs of indulging in fucbfiaT 
gitious prances are very fetal, f — " He 
*' who loves to procure riches by unfair 
^ means, by bartering his worth and hor 
f' nefty for a tittle gain, and feels no pain 
*' nor uneafineft at fuch acquijitians, courts 
** hb foul with vain and empty oblations; 
*■• and brings the higheft difhonour and 
s* turpitude on his mind, which next to 

** the Gons heoughtto revere." ^By 

this paiEon,the Inward oeconomy or con- 
flitution is quite deiboyed, the governing 
part dethroned J Love to one's country, 
true generpiity and m4gn^nl^^ty, the aoi 

nvUtUg. IX. f^. tSf, «v. £<Et. Strpm. 

We 
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Ue'and god-like pleafure of rqoicing inScft. i<s. 
the confcioufnefs of virtuous adions are '-''YV 
wholly baiiifiied.— Being a devoted Have 
or proftitute, to thofe whofe ends are ir- 
reconcilable with the public good, be dares 
not think a free thought; he has hardly a 
remaining with, prompting him to one 
iingle difinterefted generous deed! And 
whatever outward honours or marks of e- 
iteem he may receive, his own heart tells 
him, he has long ago forfdted aW. real me^ 
lit and worth. 

: Thus the matter ftahds with re^rd to 
the public affe&ioas;^tothe privateoxies, 
Plato Ufcownfe teaches us*, howinfucha 
cafethejufthallanceisloii::byaconfl:ant, 
habitual courfe of lelfifh,difhonefl: a^ioos, 
the influence and force of the better and 
more generous kind of defires is much im<- 
paired, and at laft extinguilhed. *— — And 
now, fays Fkto, " Avarice has the chief 
f* pofleffionofhisheart:drivingheadlong 
*' away all ambition and thiril for true 
" glory! (he fits there as a Qyecn adorned 
^ with royal n^pping3jthefceptre,fword 
1' and diadem! Reafoa and true courage 

• See Sea. XL Far. {: 

t P(*. Bt{di. vm.f«g. ssh $SM fiSf 

"bow 
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Seft. i6. ** bow tbekneeto her, andareberfudi- 

^^'^*'^ ** ful flaves! All he thinks on, is how to 

" increafe his wealth, money is his fole 

" aim, his chief faTourite, his high^ ho- 

** nour."- Makefucha pejionguarS- 

MtoA pupiI,or confer any truil; uponhim, 
where he may fecretly play die knaTe,and 
ibon will you (ee his perfidy and creache- 
ty. In his more public dealings and com-t 
merce with mankindfhemayiodeed check 
his dilhoneft inclinations ; but this is all a 
&rce, and proceeds only from a feeming 
affeflation of juftice, not from any fincere 
love to it, but out of fcarand dread of tho 
laws, lefr they ihould forfeit him of his e- 
ftate. — rA man of fuch a character muft 
be at perpetual war with himfelf ; he can- 
not be ONE, but is often diftraded with a 
variety of paffions,the worft fort of which 
prevail over the better: and is entirely a 
ftranger to the true joy of a fedate, com- 

pofed mind. Such a fordid wretch, as 

was &id, has no relilh for real honour,and 
glory ; he is a weak champion in a com- 
bat for either :bis money is defirer to him 
than alt the world. 

P L A T o is at the greateft pains to de-- 

mouilrate, tha; virtue is the higheft and 

moft 
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moft beautiful harmony and concord jScft. t& 

"whereas * " he who loves not what he '^"^'^^'^ 

" thinks good and honeft but hates it; 

*' and loves and embraces what he knows 

" to be wicked, and unjuft, dwells with 

" diJcordimA diiTonancy.— This oppofiti- 

" on of pain and pleajure againft an opi* 

" nion formed by reafony Plato calls the 

" moft profound ignorance: it refides in 

" the low, tumultuous parts of the mind ; 

" and what pleafure and pain produce in 

" the mind, is like what a mob or rabble 

" do in a ftate. When in confequence of 

** this, the mind oppofes juft opinions, 

** reafon, and knowledge, and when one 

" ispoflefledofbecomingfentiments,but 

" lives in contradidion to them, fuch a 

" life is real folly and madnefs." 

With him, who contends, he is happy 
enough, if he takes cart of, and pleafes 
himlelf, Plato argues thus; f — -" Pray 
" my worthy friend, in the, name of Ju- 
" piter and Apollo, Ihou'd we alk.thefe 
" Gods, if the moft juft and virtuous life, 
" was the pleafanteft ? Or if there wera 
** two kinds of life, the one the pleafan- 
" ceft,theothermoftjuft? — Shou'dthey 

* gbU. Itg, la, m. t^, 6Zi. iLig.IJ.fi^.M3,66i. 

fay» 
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Se^itf. « fay,tberewere/wo.*poflibly,wewbu'd 
^^^^"^^"^ « again put the queflion to them, if we 
■•* aiked rightly, whom muft we reckod 
" the raoft happy? fuch who live juftly, 
" or fuch who live in pleafure? — Shou'd 
" they anfwer, He who lived in plea- 

« fure ; wou'd not this be a moft ab^ 

** furd declaration? But I amunwii- 

** ling to put fuch caies,with regard to the 
" Gods. — h^ us then interro^te a Fa- 
" ther,or a Law^ver,in the way we have 
*' already done, and fuppofe the anfwef 
" is, he, who lives in pleafure is moft hap^ 
*' py jmight not I reply,don't you intendi 
" myFathefi thatIlhouldHveashappi- 
" ly as I can, and as my nature requires 
" of me? are not you inceflantly com- 
" maiiding me too, to pay the greateft re*- 
" gardtojuftice?WhoeverthereforeIays 
" down this pofitionj is abfurd, perplex*- 
" ed, and inconfiftent with himfelf." 

" On the other hand, fhou'd he own 
*' the jufteft life to be the moft plealant, 
" every one who beard him, wou'd natu- 
" rally aflc, What is it in this life, which 
" the Law and right realbn extoUs as ^ 
" greater and more becoming good tbarl 
" pleafure? Can there be any good fepa- 
rated 
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•* rated from pleafure, to a juft man.' Seft. i< 

" Say, is glory and lame good and beco- ^-^^^"^^ 

*' ming, butunplea&nt? and in&my the 

** contrary?— —Not at all, we wou'd fay, 

" my worthy Legi^tor.-*—— Shall then 

" what is good and becoming be unplea- 

" fant}butwbatisbafebeplea£mt? — im- 

" poflible.—— Therefore, that doftrinc, . 

" which does not divide j ultice, boneilyi 

" and goodnefs, from Thafure, is credi- 

*' ble, if for no other reafon than this, 

*' that 'cb conducive to a juft and holy 

« life." 

From fuch reafoning? Plato draws this 
inference, which, as a Lawgiver, he incul- 
cates upon his fubjefts, in the moft pathe- 
tic manner.—" I-et us hear no other lan- 
" gtiage in our ftate than this, *' That 
** the good, the temperate, and jufl; man 
** is always happy and profperous, whe- 
" ther he is great and ftrong, Uttle and 
" weak,richorpoor; that theunjurt man, 
** tho' richer than Cj""'"^A or MtJasyUmi- 
'* ferable, and lives wretchedly; nor does 
" anythingwctrulycall good befall him.' 
" For many are miftaken in their notions 
** of Good; they place health as the firft 

Y y " and 
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Sea. 1 6. " and beft; beauty as the fecond ; .ftrength 
'^-'^^^'^ " the third; riches the fourth jaod theref 
" are a thoufand other things they call 
" good ; quicknefe of fight and hearing, a- 
" cuteneis in all the other fenfes, a power 
" to tyrannize according to their fency.— 
" — The higheft felicity they wifhforis, 
" when in pofleflion of all thefc things, 

" imtnediatelyto become immortal. 

" Mydoftrine is, that all thefe are the beft 
" enjoyments only to juft and holy men* 
" but to the wicked, the greateft evils; 
" Health,(tobegb with it) fight, hearing 
" and all the other fenfes, even Z,j/^/V/J^ 
" nay an endless immortalitYj 
" with the pofleflion of all thefe preten- 
« ded goods,de-void of V I R T U E and 
« JUSTICE isthehigheftmiferylthd 
" fliorterthetimefuchanoneexifts,heiS 
" the lels wretched/ 

In this way Plato fliew* us that a mart 
of a fordid, felfifti temper cannot be hap^ 
py ; becaufe he has never awakened in lus 
mind a relilh for thofe things, which are 
by nature trulj pleafant.—Ax. beft,he keeps 
within the confines of his <ywn family;SLa. 
utter ftranger to that philofophy which 
teaches us to love not only our friendsand 
count^^f 
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country, but with the molt extenfive af- Seft. iff, 
feftion to embrace all mankind: From ^■^'^'^ 
thence to enlar^ie our views, and as far as 
poffible imitate the universal mindi 
by promoting the intereft of the -whoky 
and earneftly wiftiing the happinefs of all 
rational and intelligent beings! — Suppofe 
a noble youth of a good family, who by 
riot and luxury, is obliged to turn a fyco- 
phant at court, and at laft becomes fuch 
a ihameleis profligat as to renounce all 
principles of honefty and worth: Sup- 
pofe on the other hand, one of a graver 
charafter, advanced to feme high office; 
re^rdiefe of the good of his country and 
bent on his own perfonal advancement; 
he facrifices all natmal interefts to the will 

or humour of the head of his party. ' 

What fhall be the fete of two fuch minds 
on leaving the body? — ^Have they a tafte 
for any thing truly worthy or grand? Are 
they fit for contemplating thenoble fcenes 
of Nature^ the beauty of things, and con- 
verfing with the inhabitants of a higher 

Country? Will they carry their bags of 

wealth, their poor infipid honours ^nd ti- 
tles, with their load of infamous deteftable 
qualities, alongft with thein,aud thereby 
y y 2 procure 
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Sc£t 1 6. procure coaunerce and fiuniliarity with 
^"'"'*'^ thcfe fuperior beings? Dare fucb low g?-o- 
vding wretches appear in tbofe/xr^ Re- 
^ons?'— The one fuok in debauchery ,and 
wholly divefled of all freedom fuid inge- 
nuity of thought -y the other asgreat a fla ve 
and full of fubtlety, dlilimula^on and por-r 

fidy: Both of them without the leaft 

fediog, or idea of any of the refined joys 
above-mendoned; for * any pretentions 
of the graver perfbn to piety and devoti* 
on are nothing dfe but profound hy pocri- 
fy._^ — -Can then fuch minds be Mppy? 

'Tit impoflible: the unchangeable 

laws of Nature forbid it.— r-In proportion, 
as they hare indulged in vice here, they 
have really been going backwarjf (for tlw 
natural progrefi of tlie foul is towards vir, 
tue and goodnefs)and phe ftrength of their 
wicked habks and inclinations is now fo 
greatjthat it will coil them double labour 
and toil to return to the right path.-— r 

This is the fruit of their Jcangs! And 

therefore, as die brutal pait of their frame 
has been fed and pampered vx this world ; 

* He undCTflands nothing of tfK prindpla of tneChriftiukf 
—^x be diat loveth dm tai bnitlwi>> (bb cauntTy-sei ud b>n>: 

•' ibren of mankind) " wtuMD be lutb &CB, how CU) be lave GoQ 
■• TtiambcluthDOtfecsir— '* 

So 
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So Plato fends them in the next, to con- Sea. ifi. 
verfe with + afles, apes, and hogs, and in ^^'yn^ 
his allegorical flUe, condemns them to fuf- 
fer as fuch, till they are putted of their 
fivinijh inclinations and covetous temper, 
and lb refined as to bare a tafte for the 
true pleafures of the man /-—And till this 
be flccompliflied, they are always mifera.. 
ble. 

Andlaftly, as a Legjilator, he declares 
** * that neither cowardice, noi- want of 
'* skill in war, either in the governors or 
" people has been the caule of the ruin of 
** empires, anda good con Aitution;^»ifii 
" total corruption of mattners^vad sxi\%viQ- 
** ranee in a&irs of the higheft impor- 

*• tance to matikind. -And whenever 

" a State, either in the preient, or any fu- 
" ture age, becomes thus degenerated,it*s 
** fate will be the feme." 

Demofthencs, when enquiring into the 
fiift, why the Greeks were fonuerly as 
zealous fdTertors of their Uberty, as they 
now ieemed fond of fervicudc,, afli^ this 
as the reafon of it; t " There \ras then, 

I Pbeeda. fag. 8i, 8i. Tom. I. Stnm. 
• Itg. Lit. in. fag. 6tt. 

« OAthe- 
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Sci^. i6. « O Athenians* a noble Ipint among the 
'-''^*^"^ " people, not to be found now a-da3rs, 
" which was fuperior to all the gold in 
" Fcrfia,inaimained the freedom and in- 
" dependencyof Greece, bid defiance to 
** thegreatefl:danger&,and rendered them 
<* vi6lorious both by fea and land. This, 
" I fay, being now gone, has thrown us 
** into utter confufion; — well what was 
" thisqLrality?whytherewasnoehingmy- 
'* fteriousinit; nothing but a downright 
" principle of honefty, by which thoib 
" wretches, who wereinthepayof an am- 
" bitious,afpiring man, and corrupter of 
?' Greece, were held in univerial decefta- 
?* tion! It was then the higheft crime, if 
^ one was convifted of bribery ;thefeve- 
'^ reft punifliment was infii^led on htm ; 
*' no mercy, no pardon whatever could 
'* Icreen fuch an enemy to the conftituri- 
" on! It wasnotpoflibletobuyoff'theo- 
** rators and generals,fo as to let flip thofe 
" critical opportunities, which Fortune 
" often prefents to the indolent and un- 
't aftive, againftthe vigorous and brave; 
" norwasitinthepowerofMoneytolef^ 
** fen our mutual confidence,and the juft 
*' Ii&tred and jealoufy we had of tyrants 
" an4 
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" and barbarians, or to deftroy our other Seft. \C, 
" honeft inclinations. — ^But now, alas! ^'^'"^^"^ 
" all thefe are openly bought and fold as 
" in a njarket ; manners of an oppofite 
" kind, which are the bane and deftruc- 
" tion of our country, are Introduced.^— 
" What are thefe? We envy the perfon 
'* who receives the money, and wifli to 
" be in his place ; We only laugh at him, 
" who is fo filly as to own the faft; We 
" pardon theguilty,andhatehimwhoGeu- 
" fures fuch pra^licesj Corruption, 
" with her attendants carries every thing 
." before her! You have, Athenians,lar- 
** gerfleets,morenumerousarmies,better 
*' revenues, and a greater ftore of all thefe 
" provifions, which ftrengthen the hands 
" of a government, and Ihould enable her 
" to makeafigure abroad, than ever your 
" anceftors had: But this treacherous ve- 
" nality rendersall your defignsufelefs,a- 
" bortive, and concerted!" — ^He then 
proceeds to obferve that the ancient Athe- 
nians had engraven on a pillar of brafs an 
infcription by which they declared one 
^rthmius infamous, becaufe he had brought 
goU/rom Media intoTeloponnefus^ and tells 
us that, the infcription pointed out a capi- 
tal 
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Sea. 16. talpunilhnieDt,asifithadfak^ LetUmdH 
^•^'^''^ M^m(iiij-;fi> that Demofthenesagrees with 
Plato in his abhorrence of this crim^and 
the pimifhment which it deferres. 

Again, in the oration againft .ff^ines, 
juftly efteemed the beft of all his perfor- 
mances, with what indignation does he in^ 
vdgh againfl thofe profHtutes, and nobly 
defend himfelfagainft the unjuft calum- 
nies he had met with? f " You accufe 

** me of 'Philippizing ; O ye Gods! what 
** would this man not fty?— — But byju- 
" piterandalltheGods,ifwewouldwith 
** impartiaIItyattendrotbetruth,andlay-' 
" ingafide falfhood and priTOte animofi.- 
" ties, refleft on the real authors of all ouf 
" miferies; we Ihould ibon difcorer, that 
" they are perfons of the iame detelfeble 
•* charafter with this ^fchines, who now 
" impeaches me. While as yet Philip's 
" powerwas Cnall and contemptible,and 
*' while I on my part was giving the beft 
" advice I coudd, and exhorting you to 
** beware of it's increafe, thefe traitors 
** for their own fordid ends, and private 
** gain betrayed the intereft of their coun- 
*** try,cajolingandcorruptingthdrfcllow- 

t Dempb. Onlit pn Corma, p^. ill, iSy. EUt, Mini. 

citizens 
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*' citizens, tift they enflaVed thetn all.--* Seft. i6, 

" * Theft perfoos, liayj were authors of ^■''V"^ 

" the feme wicked councils, with thofe 

" of the like ftamp among yourfelves j 

** polluted Harpys, Vile fycophonts, the 

" pcftsof fociety! who fell their countryj 

" and ruin it's conftitution,and barter it's 

*' libeftiesand privileges firft to Philip,and 

" now to Alexander; Who place their 

*' happmefs in gratifying their belly, and 

" deteflable appetites> and by their bafe 

" arts have robbed Greece of it's boafted 

" freedom and independency. And 

" why is it, fay you, that I demand a 
*' crown? What fignal virtue entitles me 
" to it? Thisismyanfwer; Tho'allthe 
" ftatefmen or minifters of Greece, and 
** I mention you, among the firft,Aefchi- 
" nes, have been in pay -to the Macedc- 
" nian Prince, yet no delicate conjunc- 
** tUres,magniiicent promifes,cajoling ex-" 
" preffions,neitherhope,nof fear,norfa- 
*' vour, have ever influenced me to fur- 

* I&M DemanbeMl giitt ut i catalogue Of thofe infamout « 

-WKtcbet, vbo were the hiicllDgi of Philip, aDdbetnyenoftheic 
tefpcOivecountiiei, ajof TheHaly, Arcadia, Melleiic, ^c. Sothat 
fuch proflinttei u Ihall in future ages follow thdr example would 
do frtll 10 Kmember, that the pen of fwoc faithful hilloiisn will 
tranfinlt ihcii autm to poAcritj' with infam/. 
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Seft. 1(5. " renderwhatlthoughtthejuftrightsand 
^^'^'^^'^ « intereftsof my country. I did not, as 
" thefe fellows do, weigh what I (aid ill 
" the naughty ballaiice of my own pri- 
" vate gain; but all the advices I gave; 
" proceeded from an honeft, imcere,and 
*• uncomipted heart. 

In fhort, whoever reads Plato's wri- 
tings, asDemofthenesdid, with a view to 
improve and mend his heart, and to draw 
from thispure fountain fuch noble leflbns 
as will refine his ta(l:e4lrengtheD,and con- 
firm his public afie^tions, and excite ge- 
nerous thoughts and virtuous dilpofitions, 
will be greatly enabled to imitate the ex- 
ample of the Athenian Orator and Patri- 
ot; and tho* perhaps he may Uve in dege- 
nerate days, yet his conftanc maxim vrill 
be, * TTcti ya.^ o,t' «7r/ 7^5 ]^ Cvo y^s %f """oj 
ap£7T]5 «x dvl^ioi' " all the gold on the 
" earthjandwithintheearthisnotaprice 
•* for virtue!" 
. — —Honejium praetuUt utili, et 
Kejecit alto dona noceutium 
Vultu, et per objiatitei catervas 
Expl'icuitfua viSor arma. ho». 
VII. Thus we have feen how D e* 

■ Utta. Ugi V. fag. 718. E<Si. Smm. 

MOSTHEMES 
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MosTHENEs has imitated Plato inSe6t. i*, 
his defcript'tonsy Jimiles, and Jentiments ; I ^^Q^^ 
fliall only add that fome of the figures] b^j ^'^'.'' 
uied by the orator, are to be found in 
Plato. Thus both of them ufe the pro- 
fipopeia with wonderful fuccefs j in the * 
CritOf Plato introduces the laivi of A- 
thens, addrefling Socrates moft folemnly 
in a long pathetic harangue. And in the 
t Menexenusj to animate his countrymen, 
and infpire thera with noble principles 
and refolutions, he brings in the manes of 
their anceftors, who firft accoft their chil- 
dren, fetting their own example and he 
roic actions before their eyes, and exhor* 
ting them warmly to an imitation of the 
fame; and next their parents, whom they 
comfort, with this confideration, that they 
loft their children for the good of their 
country : if thefe paflages are compared 
with the following one in Demofthenes, 
it will appear, how fimilar they are in the 
manner and ftylc. t " To animate your 
'• ambition, let us, my countrymen, fup- 
^ pofe that Greece the mother of us all, 
^ was entering into an expoftalation of 

* Titm. I, fag. so. adfittm. f Tern. II. fag. t^, nj. 
\ Oralia ai OtrjMcfnn, fag. sg. Efy. Mtril. 

Z z 2 « this 
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Seft. ns. « this kind with us; How many glorious 
^"''^^^^ *• opportUDities, Athenians, have you let 
« flip thro' your hands? how often have 
*^ you fent embaflies to us informing us 
»* of our commoa danger, exhorting us to 
*' be upon our gt^rd agEunft Philip, and 
^* pointing him out as a foe to our Uberr 
*' tics^thusyoujuftlyfoundedthealarm: 
** ^But whence this fetal lethargy now 
** on your Hde? this abatement of zeal 
*f and courage in fuch a noble caufe? W^ 
*' have all the reafon in the world to up- 
^' braidyoUjfinceyouhavedonenothing 
** to check his career, but ra,ther have 
*' connived at the growth of his power, 
♦' and tamely furrendered a great many 
" of your privileges to him; hence w<? 
" mayreafonably conclude that tho'ForT 
** tune fhould heap her favours on yQU, 
** nay tho' Philip fliould die, yet nothing 
" great can be cxpefted, nor are you 
*• to make any ftand for Uberty? Why 
** then all thefe embaflies? why fo much 
** buftle and nolle? fo many high words, 

** botnothingeffeftuallydoner ^Tha 

advantages of fuch a figure ^re ^riou^ 

vhat is laid, is of greater force and more 

perfuafiycj when PR?r?d by fvichfer/onf, 

tfaai^ 
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than if barely fpdte and pronounced by SetSi. itf. 
the orator himfelf ; the bringing them on ^^'^'^^ 
the flage, and puttmg in their mouths 
fuch argumehts as are only proper to 
tbem,relembles real a^iottfand addsa vaft 
weight and dignity to the whole oration. 
We are likewife affured by two very 
good critics, that the folemu manner ufed 
by Demofthenes of introducing an oath, 
occurs in Plato ; thus * Hermogenes fays, 
" that Homer firft made ufeofan oath in 
" moral fubjefts, that Plato imitated him, 
*' and Demofthenes took it from them 
*' both; and then he proceeds to give 
" inftances as in the Odyfley, the fon 
*' fwears ky hii father's mtifortunes. In the 
*• t Gorgjas, Socrates fa3rs to Callicles 
** f«t TOY xuva, to;' AiyuTrrwV »&«oc. — 
" By the Dog, the Godofthe Egyptians. 
" And laftly, lays he, Demofthenes ufes 
** a tQoral political oath, when he fweara 
^* by thofe Heroes who died at Salamis and 
" Marathon. X ^intUian is of thie fame 

irpOTct S" efxn w'flixor O/MfK uftanr, etrt nxar^r 
f/ii/inr<iT9, fiTcL An/tfleJernf inM^m/ant ititrut,- • ■ •• 
ie Ehqunt. MabeJe, caf. lo. 

f Ton. pl^. 4B1. E£t. StTTBH. 

% Nmbu Slad jusjariaiim, fir utfii in Manliau af SciMaia fr^- 
p^ntUrei reifiScM,fitii manfijis dectl fraatflarcnt Deimfitem Pla- 
tttfmfiajfe. loftit. ciator. lib. xii. «ap. I*. 

" opinion, 
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Seft. t6. " opinion, Does not this oath I/wear bjr 

^^^^^"^ «» tho/e vaiiant Heroes -who wen killed at 

" Maratbcntfhew clearly that Plato was 

" tnafter to Demofthenes ?" ^This paf- 

fege from Demofthenes is the one fo much 
celebrated by Langims. 
ihiiLMtgi- VIII. As this laft mentioned critic, tho* 
ruio. he lived in an age when all literature ^^^s 
declining, writes with a tafte fuperior to 
many others, fo his peculiar beauties and 
excellencies feem greatly owing to his ha- 
ving formed his flyle and manner on that 
of Plato. I fhall content myfelf with poin-- 
ting out a pafTage or two, in which he 
feems to have had Plato in view*. 

Here are a few of the words of Plato in 
the paiTuge abovementioned out of the 
Jo, + TTcoTSs oi Tcoitrrcu dyaBoi, wt ex t(^- 
yji;, tt\X' ti^tot whi xeu xcutyafievoi Tcdyra, 
rojJrcLra. xaXa Kefvai 7rw^/ia7«.*"X) » xf 0- . 
riony oToi ti xoiwi' ttoiv av tSio^ n yemvou 
^ fxipowc— /3a)t^£UB(W, )^ xa?i^ofte«i(j«Wef 
cLt /BaxY Of, y^ ^eia. y-otoa. yomfiaSeiy'—-' 
tZv TTQir/lay aXXot e? oXXb ad jjwijjuffo; efff/, 

* Mr. Smith's RccouDtof the irridngs.Av.ofLoHOiHVsis'vay 
full and jud, and cvaj thing it laid, which the fubjcA leems Ml 
(equire. — When I eile Longinus, I ufe his traaflation. 

t b; Tm. 1. fsg. jjj, j j^, J36, Stmt. 
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